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ISLE {OF WIGHT,” 


Br Ms. J. HASSELL, *'* 


PERFORMED IN THE SUMMER,OF 1789 
— — ˖ 
; ' | » 4A | | 
HE object of - this tour was avowedly to en- q 

able Mr. Hafſell to diſplay bis abilities, ax 
draughtſman. The route he took was well e t Þþ 
<ulated to furniſh a profuſion of. pictureſque | | 
beauties, and the moſt prominent features ofthe ' MF 
brilliant landſcapes which continually fell under 
the eye, were not only preſerved in deſetiptich, | 
but delineated by the pencil. We have no ob- 
Jection to this mode of publication, in the light 
af a manufacture, which employs more numerous ? | 


hands, and occaſions more money to circulate, 
that gives free range to deſeriptive taſte, or af- 
fords ſcope to the embelliſhments of defign ;- hut 
| we-truſt, it will not be deemed; invidious to obe 
- ſerve, that where the ſhewy is preferred to the _ 
uſeful, and luxuries and provocatives are neceſ- 
ſary to rouſe the jaded appetite to the ſindy of | 
books, then the fimple reliſh. of ſolid learning is 
haſtening to decay, and à natural taſte for ac- 
- quiring knowledge is evidently obtruded by vi- 
cious indulgences, - 75 e, 
Vol. V. B % Under 
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Under this impreſſion, we have ſeen and read 
many a modern work, of high repute and great 
j expence. Whether the taſte for embelliſhment 
, will continue till books are no longer read, but 
only looked at, we cannot pretend to determine; 
but, for the ſake of thoſe who have not the hap- 
pineſs to be born to patrician fortunes, for the 
ſake of literature itſelf, we cannot help expreſſ- 
ing our with to ſee a fimple ſtyle of publication 
again introduced into books of real utility, infor- 
mation, or entertainment; or that there might be 
one edition for the rich and another for the poor. 
Theſe refleQions have by no means a particu- 
lar reference to Mr. Haſſell's tour, but quite the 
reverſe. The ſcenes he delineated are worthy of 
his pencil, and the execution does honour to it; 
the deſcriptions are in general faithfu}, though 
ſometimes too much detailed ; and the obſerva- 
tions on places and facts diſplay confiderable 
reading and attention. Whoever vifits the Iſle 
of Wight, ought to take our author for bis guide; 
and the view we have ſtudied to give of his 
woch in the following pages, will, we truſt, make 
it full better known, and not leſs efteemed*, 
Leaving London, on their intended tour to the 
[Iſle of Wight, paſſed through Egham and a part 
of Windſor Foreſt, to Bagſhot. The heath of 
tis name is ſo' dreary, and the gloom which 
| *overſpreads it ſo deep, that even the lively month 
def Jane can' ſcarcely relieve its difa ble ap- 
1 It ſeems perfeRly adapted for the de- 
» _ predations that are frequently committed here, 
l, from its defolateneſs, to afford a temptation. 


1 INS 2 Occafonally we have conſulted Mr. Warner, the hifto- 
wma ef che lle ef Wight, 1 | n 
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while that delightful ſpot 


Lori Stawe 
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The whole track, from Egham to within a few 


miles of Farnham, exhibits: a ſcene of ſterility and 
deſolation. 


Farnham lies in a pleaſant, well-watered val- 


ley. The 4 grounds in the environs are un- 
commonly rich, and are uſually let from-10l. to 
201. per _ acre. The hops — here are 
eſteemed the beſt in * ot 

The Biſhop of Winchefter's 4 8 landing 
on 4 riſing ground, is the 9 bject of at- 
traction. It was built ry de — biſhop 
of this dioceſe; but ha been much metamor- 


phoſed by the different dioceſans. The old eaſ- 


tle; however, ſtill reaiains, and its top, nearly an 
acre of ground, has been converted into a garden. 


The top of this ſtructure affords moſt exten- 


five views over Suſſex, Hampſhire, and Berks ; 


» Moor Park, belonging 
to Mr. Bacon, furniſhes a very d e near 
view. 
The country from Farnham to Alton is pid 
reſque and pleaſant, The woods. belongin 
form a variety of fide ſcreens 
1 "The old Ramin raed... that led! five 
ta Belgaram, or Wincheſter, to London, is 
ſtill diſcornible as far as Alton. 


A tedious ſameneſs of landſcape reigns from 


Alton to Alresford. About a mile beyond the 


laſt- mentioned place, g delightful valley preſents 
now ſylvan and irriguous; while here and there 
ling cottage, emboſamed in troes, * 


bh animation to the ſcene. : 


which the river tchia winds its courſe; ane is 
navigable r to this place. In = meadow ad- 


zacent. 
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They now entered on Wincheſter Downs, and 
ſoon reach the city, lying in a ſweet vale, through 


7 1 
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which was founded in 1070, but has received 


ſecrated walls repoſe the duſt and aſhes of ſeye- 


other ri 


Jacent to it, the famous Guy, earl of Warwick, 4 


- * 5 
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ſaid to have encountered and vanquiſhed Cole 
brand. the Daniſh giant. 

The biſtory and antiquities of Wincheſter hang 
been alrgady detailed. We ſhall, therefore, 
only Nightly advert to what particularly engaged 
our preſent tburiſt's attention. 

In the county- hall, they examined the famous 
round table of King Arthur, compoſed of a ſolid 
piece of wood, eighteen feet in'diameter. They 
next viſited the unfiniſhed palace, built on the 
fite of the ancient _ which 1 1s magnificent 
even in decay and neglect. Had the whole of 
the plan,” ſays Mr. Haffell, *« been executed, it 
would have been a palace worthy of the gay and 
expenfive monarch who planned it; but his 
death happening before it was completed, the 
farther proſecution of it was laid afide; and the 
only uſe to which it has fince been applied, is to 
confine French and a pure priſoners, taken dur- 
ing our late wars.“ 

The cathedral next attraQed their attention; a 
largeand venerable pile, dedicated to St. Swithin, 


many ſucceſſive improvements. Within its con- 


% Ei. i 2 


Tal kings, both of the Saxon and Norman line. 
Their bones were piouſly collected by Biſhop 
Fox, and depofited in fix. gilded cheſts, placed 
on a wall on the ſouth fide of the chair. 

- . en the civil wars, the monuments, and 
| ornaments of this cathedral, received 
III r and enten, The ma 85 


Freer, 


| een for a Ade of rent pace which 
— Rpt 
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's nificent tomb, however, of William of Wykeham 

„vas happily ſaved by the grateful zeal of one 
Cuff, an officer in Waller's army, who had for- 

'e WW merly been a ſtudent of the college. 

e, On a monument on the ſouth fide of the choir, 

is the ſubſequent, curious inſcription : 


tc Hie jacet Gulielmus de Baſing; quondam prior hujus eco 


* cleſiz, cujus anime propitietur Deus ; et qui pro anima ejus 

id oraverit, tres annos et quinquaginta dies indulgentize precipit,” 
1 $ Thus Engliſhed : 3 5 
nt « Here lies William of Bafing, formerly ptior of this 


of Church, on whoſe ſoul may Cod have mercy ; and whoever 
ſhall pray for its welfare, ſhall obtain an indulgence of thres 
it hundred and fifty days.“ 2 Ss 


is In the college here, founded by William of 
he Wykeham, is an emblematical painting, repre- 
he WI ſentiog a faithful ſervant. * The device,” lags 
to Mr. Haſſell, © confifts of the figure of an aſs, 
ir- with human hands, and a ſtag's feet; a padlock | 
ſaſtened to his ſnout, with a ſword by his fide, I 
a and bearing in bis left hand ſome implements f 
in, indofiry. This whimſical repreſentation is in- 
ed tended to denote patience, ſwiftneſs, courage, I 
n- ſeerecy, and labour; the needful qualities of a 
6-8 good ſervant.” N TT.. 
ne. In the High Street ſtands the croſs, a moſt ele- 
op gant Gothic pile, forty-three feet high. Ia one 
cal of the niches ſtands the figure of St. John, in the 
4 act of preaching z but this, like all che other 
nd ſculptures, is hatnefully defaced by a wretched _ Þ 
ed attempt” at beautifying, which now and then 
ig. ſ{cizes corporate bodies. 
The hoſpital-and church of St. Croſs deſerve Þ 
notice for their architecture, as well as for the Þ 
' fingularity of the inftitution, Every- traveller + 
W ä 
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who knocks at the door of this hoſpital, in his 
way, may claim a manchet of white bread and a 
cup of beer, of which confiderable quantities 
are daily ſet apart for the purpoſe of the charity. 

Soon after leaving Wincheſter, they were oyer- 
taken by a violent ftorm of thunder and light- 
ning, which obliged them to return for the night. 
« For a place of ſuch conſequence,” obſerves our 
author, we were ſurpriſed at its mean appear- 
ance; the firects are narrow and inconvenient, 
and the houſes low and inelegant.” Yet the 
pleaſantneſs of its fituation, from the extenſive 

lains and downs with which it is ſurrounded, 
invites many perſons of fortune and reſpeQabi- 
lity to fix their refidence in the vicinity. 

There is little to attract notice near the road 
they took from Wincheſter, till they came to the 
pleaſant village of Hurſley, five miles diſtant. 

On the right of this ſtands the ſeat of Sir William 
. Heatbcote, emboſomed in venerable trees, of 
tze moſt verdant and luxuriant foliage: 

A mile beyond Hurſley, caught the firſt view 

of the ſea from Southampton Common. Unfor- 
tunately the weather was hazy, and ill calculat- 
ed for a diſplay of piftureſque effect. | 

Reach Southampton, a town poſſeſſing many 
Jocal advantages, and long known and noted in 
hiſtory. It ſtands twelve miles from. Wincheſter, 
in an elevated ſituation, and is waſhed by the tide. 

. The merchants of this port were, during ſome ' 
centuries, next to thoſe of London, the greateſt 
' Importers of wine. The privileges wh which 
they had been inveſted for this purpoſe, by the 
. favour of ſeveral fovereigns, were ſo extenfive, 
that the merehants of the weſt and ſouth coafts 
of England were obliged to land their wines 
5g OR | * | wag here, 
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here, and, after having paid the duties, to re- 
ſhip and carry them to-their own ports. 


The corporation, however, diſpoſed, ſome 


years ago, of a part of thoſe privileges to the 
city of Briſtol, which, in the opinion of our au- 


thor, has fixed an indelible ſtigma upon them *. 


«« Nor are thoſe of the preſent day,” continues he, 


undeſerving of cenſure, for ſuffering the river, 


near the quay, to remain in its preſent ſtate. The 
mud is ſo deep near the landing-place, that, at 


low water, a boat can ſearcely approach, to the 


very great inconvenience, in particular, of paſ- 
ſengers to and from the Iſle of Wight. 


Some parts of the ancient walls: of Southamp- 


ton ſtill remain. - They are compoſed of very 


large ſtones, full of ſmall, white ſhells, and haye 
many lunettes and towers: 


The ſalubrity of the air, and the reſpeQable ac- 


commodations of this place, prove ſufficient in- 


ducements. to valetudinariaus to refort hither. 
The country ſeats in the environs render the walks 


at once agreeable and pleafant; but after hay- 


ing trod every rural walk and pleaſant path — 


Southampton has to boaſt, Netley Abbey,“ 


our author, «will be found to enjoy — 


Paſſing Ttchin Ferry, and the charmingly-fitu- 


ated refidence of Mr. Dance, at Woolſon, they 


approach the abbey. It is fitnated in a ſmall 
dell, by the fide of a wood. Time has brought 
this venerable pile, tonfidered as a pictureſque 


Our opinion of their conduct, io this reſpect, is very dif. 
ferent. They deſerve credit for their liberality ; and had they 


+ aQted otherwiſe, they richly'deferved to have their abſurd pri- 
vileges taken from them. The'intereſt of the whole commu— 
EE 1 
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ruin, to its higheſt perfection. A ſmall, but 
pleaſing group of trees encircles it, and the ev 
claſps it, while a maſs of overgrown nettles, riſ- 
ing boldly at every avenue, forms an agreeable re- 
lief to its mouldering fides. 

It is impoſſible to view this romantic ſpot, 
without indulging in contemplations ſuggeſted 
by its ancient or preſent ſtate. A thouſand ſooth - 
ing ideas ruſh into the heart of ſenfibility, and 
the ſpeRator is loſt in the tumult of emotions. 

Netley Abbey is the property of Mr. Dance, 
who, mach to his credit, endeavours to preſerve 
it from farther demolition. A married ſervant. 
refides near the place, to attend viſiters, or to 
furniſh them with refreſhments. 

The founder of this abbey is not known with 
certainty, though it is generally aſcribed to: 
Henry III. The monks were of the Ciſtercian 
order, and, at the diſſolution, the revenues: 
amounted to 1001. 128. 8d. per annum. 

A place devoted to the purpoſes of ſuperſtition, 
naturally gives birth to ſuperſtition itſelf. The 
following ſtories, which are as well authenticated 
as ſuch relations generally are, will corroborate 
this pofition, £72 

A taylor of Southampton, whoſe deſcendants 
are ſtil] refident in the place, bought this abbey, 
with a view of making a profit by the ſale of the 
materials. His wife, however, it ſeems was 
' warned, in a dream, for ſeveral nights ſucceſſive- 
iy, that the moment he attempted to diſlodge a 
ſingle tone, the whole fabric would tumble on 

| His head. He deſpiſed the admonition of his 
ſpouſe; and ſet about his unhallowed dilapida- 

tion; but no ſooner had he begun, than the large 
" window and part of the ceiling fell on bis _— 
rs F a 
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and fraQured his ſcull. We are farther inform- 
ed, that before he ceaſed to breathe, he acknow- 
ledged to thoſe about him, that he had been 
warned by ſeveral apparitions of the fatal conſe- 
quences of his ſacrilege; but that he fell a mar- 
tyr to his ſcepticiſm. Ten | 

A circumſtance, of a more recent date, is like- 
wiſe ſtrongly credited in the neighbourhood.. A 
labouring man, for ſeveral nights dreamt, that a 
cheſt of money Jay hid in a-certain part of the 
ruins. - He at laſt was tempted to try the truth 
of the dream, and found a cheſt of ancient coins, 
of conſiderable value. Not having policy enough, 
however, to conceal his treaſure, his maſter, who 
had zever dreamed of its exiſtence, inſiſted on his 
delivering it up; which, we are told, the poor 
fellow was obliged to do, to avoid a menaced 
law-ſuit. — * I | 

The entrance of the abbey, or fountain court, 
is a ſquare, incloſed by lofty walls. On the 
right is the grand hall leading to the chapel, 
whoſe venerable ſides ſtill boaſt a flight of ſteps, 
that range round part of the building. The ' 
grandeur and elegance of the internal is far ſu- 
perior to the external views. The chapel, built 
in the form of a croſs, with ſeveral receſſes com- 
municating with the abbey, and continned groups 
of trees, delightfully. harmonize and vary the 
ſcene. ey . | * 

Theſe ruins have received additional beauties 
from the elegant pen of Mr. Keate. ' 


'T hail, at laſt, theſe ſhades, this well-known wood, 
That ſkirts with verdaut lope the barren ſtranl, 
Where Netley's ruins, border:ng on the flood, 
Ferlorn, in melancholy greatneſs ſtaad. 
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How chang'd, alas! from that rever'd abode, 
_  Grac'd by proud majeſty in ancient days, 
When 0 recluſe theſe ſacred pavements trod, 
And taught th' unletter'd world its Maker's pralſe. 


No ſunk, deſerted, and with weeds o'ergrown, 
Yon proſtrate walls their harder fate bewail: 
Low on the ground their topmoſt ſpires are thrown, = 
Once friendly marks to guide the wand'ring ſail. 


The ivy now, with rude luxuriance, bends 
Its *rangled foliage through the cloiſter'd ſpace, 
O'er the green window's mould' ring height aſcends, —_ 
And fondly claſps it with a laſt embrace. | 


Ton parted roof, that nods aloft in air, 08 
The threat ning battlement, the rifted tow'r, 6 
The choir's looſe fragments ſeatter' d round, declare, 
Inſulting Time! the triumphs of thy pow'r ! 


Towards the river the abbey was fronted with 
a caſtle, now alſo in ruins. It commands a very 

__ extenſive reach of the water. The whole envi- 
. Tons are beautifully pictureſque, and the walk to 
this ſequeſtered ſpot as delightfal as can be con- 
ceived. . | 8 
_ _ "The priory of St. Denis, for Black Canons, 
nent invited their attention. It is ſituated on 
the verdant banks of the Itchin, about four miles 
from Southampton, and exhibits a pile of ruins, 
rapidly haſtening to decay. What little remains 
of its former ſplendor is ſo little guarded from 
farther demolition, that ſome ages hence, its 
very ſite may be diſputable, if more attention is 
not paid to its preſervation. 1 
In the road to this ſmall, but pleaſant ſpot, is 
the ſeat of General Stibbert. an elegant building, 
commanding very extenſive views of the oppoſite 
more; the New Foreſt, Southampton River; 
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Calſhot Caſtle, and the Iſle of Wig ht. Several 
other neat villas ſkirt the road, and embelliſh the 
circumjacent country. 

As it fell in with their plan to viſit parts of 


the New Foreſt, they began their route from 


Southampton to Lymington, palſling through 
Millbrook and Totten to the verge of the foreſt. 
Its entrance at this point is not very ſtriking; 
but having gained the firſt ſummit, the ran 
ſcenery begins to diſplay itſelf. In the midſt of 
a plantation of oaks ſiands Irons Hill, a lodge for 
one of the keepers, and, in theſe precincts, Na- 
ture ſtrews her favours with a moſt liberal hand. 
Charmed with this romantic ſcene, they turp- 
ed to the left, and ſtruck into the Lyndhurſt 
road, through a continued ſhade of pendent 
woods. The evening being fine, they were 
tempted to make a digreſſion to ſee one of the fo- 
reſters brouſing the deer; and were not a little 
pleaſed to behold ſome hundreds of beautiful ani- 
_ bounding towards him at bis well-known 


call, and following him to freſher paſture, or to 


wn ow v in the tender branches of the trees 
e had cut for their uſe. 

e farmers in this part of the foreſt are often 
ſubjeR to the depredations of its wild inbabit- 
ants. No ſooner do the deer ſcent the ripening 
corn, than they bound over every obſtacle, to 
reach it, and the nightly watch is often Wees 


in vain. 


L yndhurſt, ten miles from Southam . 
a on the declivity of a hill, near the heart 
of the foreſt. It is a pleaſant, agreeable village, 


and receives diftinQion from the ſeat of the Duke 
of Glouceſter, lord chief warden and ranger af 


the-foreſt, - _ houſe anna is a plain, old-fa> 
ſhioned, 
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ſhioned, brick building; but its local advantages 
are many and great. Its views are highly pic- 


= tureſque, and finely varied, over a great xtent 
| He and an expanſe of ſea. 


In the village of Lyndhurſt,” obſerves Mr. 


accommodation of gentlemen, who come to hunt 
in the foreſt. Nor can any place be better ſuited 
for the ſport, as there are few farms in the vici- 
nity, nor many impediments, from fences or 
ditches, to obſtruct their courſe.” 
Within the precincts of New Foreſt, which is, 
- atleaſt, fifty miles in circumference, originally 
Rood ſeveral towns, numerous: villages, and thir- 
ty-fix parith churches. The ſavage Conqueror, 
it is well known, drove the inhabitants ſrom 
their houſes and. eſtates, that he might purſue 
the pleaſures of the chace without interruption. 
The wanton diſtreſs, however, which he entail- 
ed on his ſubjects, was, in ſome meaſure, reta- 
- ,} liated on his own family. Two of his ſons and 
his grandſon here paid the forfeit of their lives. 
Proceeding to Lymington, they paſſed Fox 
Leaſe, the agreeable ſeat of Lady Jennings 
Clerke; Burleigh Lodge; and Cuffnels, with 
ſeveral other inferior manſions, which occupy 
the moſt charming fituations. To deſcribe 
every romantic ſpot, every pictureſque landſcape, 
in this track, would be impoſſible. The village 
of Brokenhurſt is one of thoſe ſequeſtered retreats, 
where the lovers of rural life would find their 
higheſt gratification, It lies at an agreeable diſ- 
tance both from' Lymington and Southawpton, 
and the environs are ſtudded with. ſeats, among 
which that IT 9. Edward Morant, eſq. 
1 decvpies 


ell, © conſtant preparations are made for the 
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eccupies. one of the moſt delightful and ſalen 
fituations in the whole ſoreſt. 

Lymington is a (mall, but very convenient port, 
Part of the town ſtands on an eminence, deſcend- 
ing to the quays, which are ſpacious and conve- 
nient, Oppoſite to the mouth of the river are 
thoſe pictureſque rocks, called the Needles. 


Lymington is an ancient corporation, conſiſt- 


ing of a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes. The 
Portſmouth family take their ſecond title from 
this place. 

On leaving this town, they coaſted the ſhore, 
and turned up to the village of Boldre, a delight- 
ful ſpot, the reſidence of the Reverend Mr. Gil- 
E whoſe elegant productions are ſo well 

nown, 

From hence they p aſſed to Beaulieu Heath, at 
one corner of which 2 the houſe and park of 
Sir John D'Oyley, which ſerves to relieve the 
uniformity of the ſcene. A little beyond this, 
they ſaw the iron · mills, which once carried on a 
| Fas rh manufaQure, but, owing to diflen- 
- tions among the proprietors, have been totally 
negleted. The ſalt-works along this coaſt till 
furniſh no inconſiderable branch of traffic. - - 

From the mills they proceeded to Beaulieu, 
but a ſtorm coming on, they were baſtening with 
all ſpeed acroſs the heath, when ſome peaſants 
warned them of a bog, into mn: they would 
+ ſpeedily have planged. + | 


At St. Leonard's, or 8 manor, they met 722 


with a welcome retreat from the ſtorm at a home- 


ly, but - hoſpitable farm-bouſe. . The principal 


veſtiges of the abbey of St. Leonard confift of 
two bigh walls, 19g now form the ends of a mo- 


* thatched barn. Other fragments are Joſt 
in 


. 
OT 
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in a pig-ſty. In ſhort, not a ſingle beauty of 
this religious houſe remains, to mark its former 

_ defign. | 

I The ſky again becoming clear, they purſued 
their. courſe to Beaulieu, through the ſouth-eaſt 
part of the New Foreſt; and through the avenues, 
which here and there admit a view of the Iſle of 


Wight, the eye receives gratification at eyery 
curve. 


Near the mouth of Beaulieu River are ſeveral 


ſalt-works, which employ a number of hands. 
The village is agreeably diſpoſed in one ſtreet, at 
the foot of ſeveral eminences, which ſkirt the 
banks of the river with the moſt vivid verdure. 
Of the abbey at this place there are few perfect 
remains. Part of the old chapel is applied to the 
purpoſes of a cork warehouſe. It is fituated near 


the walls, which encompaſs the joint ſeat of the 


Duke of Montague and Lord Beaulien. This an- 
cient manſion was erected in the reign of King 
John, and appears to be little injured by the lapſe 
of ſo many years. It poſſeſſes little external beau- 
ty, however, nor is the infide more ftriking. 
I be flooring, the ſtaircaſes, and the wainſcotting, 
are wholly of oak. A ditch ſurrounds it, over 
which are four drawbridges, that communicate 
with the park. In the church-yard, ancient] 
belonging to the monaſtery, are ſome very old, 
but almoſt obliterated, monumental inſcriptions, 
From Beaulieu paſs another bend of the river, 
towards Fawley, and ſoon aſcend the ſummit of 


% 


a hill, that again enters the New Foreſt, « For 


nobleneſs, as a burſt of landſcape,” ſays our au- 
thor, * the view from this hill is, perhaps, as 
pleaſing as it is uncommon; and the only defi- 
_ czency we could perceive, was the want of e 
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bold promontory on the left, inſtead of a dreary 
heath.” 

The road to Fawley is directly oppoſite to the 
gate, that limits the boundary of the foreſt, 
The heath is covered with furze, and full of mo- 
. raſſes; but having paſſed this, the Iſle of Wight 

now bounded their view on the weſt, and appear- 
ed in all its beauty, while the ſhores preſſed cloſe 
on their firſt diſtance, and the acceſs of Cowes 
road was finely relieved by the hills near St. Ca» 
tharine's, 

Leaving Fawley on the left, they proceeded 
along the brow of a frowning heath to Eagle 
Hurſt, the ſeat of Lord Carhampton; or, as it is 
generally named by the inhabitants of the coaſt, 
Luttrell's Folly. This building ftands cloſe by 
the ſhore; and forms an excellent landmark, 
The fiyle of architecture is whimſical, but the 
external appearance is elegant. The infide is 
commodious, and handfome in the extreme. The 

ound floor. has two parlours, the firſt floor a 

pacious and beautiful drawing-room, with a 
bed-room adjoining. The next contains a dreſ- 
fing-room and _bed-chamber, and above this is 
a round tower, which affords the moſt extenfive 
VIEWS, +» 2 4 ; 

Several ſubterraneous paſſages lead to a number 
of marquees, in which are ſeveral beds, and alſo 
a kitchen. The houſe being ſmall, theſe are not 
only agreeable, but uſeful appendages. They 
are backed by a yew hedge, which ſhelters them 
from the ſeverity of the northerly winds. ts 

Calſhot Caſtle, ſtanding on the ſame neck of 
land, is of a circular form, with a drawbridge, 
and a few buildings for the invalids, who gar- 
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riſon it. This ſtructure appears neither very 
ſtrong nor beautiful. f F220 
- Returned to Fawley, a ſmall, but pleaſant 
town, near which are foveril ſalt-works. About 
a mile diftant, is a ſeat of Mr. Drammond, from 
the back front of which are very extenſive views 
upand down the river. The apartments are ſpa- 
cious and elegant, and are decorated with a few 
paintings. One is a capital landſcape, ſuppoſed 
to be by Rubens. | 

The idea of convenience ſeems to have dif- 
fuſed itſelf over the whole manſion; and the 
grounds are taſtefully diſpoſed. \ 
From this villa they regained the turnpike- Wl «. 
road, and purſued their route to Hythe, by a de- 
lighiful road, the foreſt, in many places, ſweeping 
to the waters edge. At Hythe they gained a 

new perſpective of Southampton, as varied as it 
was pictureſque. n | 
* This is a ſmall fiſhing-town, chiefly dependent 
on Southampton. A few ſmall ſhips are built 
here; but a continual bed of mud, which extends 
a conſiderable way, renders landing very diſagree- 
able, and ſometimes almoſt impoſſible. 

Turning into tbe Redbridge road, they purſued 
their route through a moſt luxuriant continuance 
of oaks and aſhes; but being deſirous to view the 

©-ſhores of Southampton River by water, they ſent. 
back their horſes, and proceeded from the mouth 
of the river Beſt, along the ſouthern bank: This 
aquatic excurſion was leſs deſirable than they 
expected, from the continual ſhoals of mad, that 
_ obliged them to confine themſelves almoſt to mid- 
J te re. 
Eling ſpire, from the water, has a pleaſant ap- 
- , Pearance, amid its ſylvan honours, A _— 
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fal vegetation. ſpreads itſelf along the ſhore to 


, Hythe; but the ſun was not in that point of the 


heavens, to ſhew the tiots to effect. 

From the water, this town has a pleaſant ap- 
pearance ; but little novelty of ſcenery is per- 
ceptible, till they reached Calſhot Caſtle, from 
whence Hampton appears very diminutive, and 
Cowes alone is ſhewn to advantage. 

Stretching over to the oppoſite ſhore, Govern- 
or Hornby's houſe was the only object that broke 
the view, till they reached the mouth of Hamble 
River. The church of that name agreeably re- 
lieves the fight. The fort of Netley Abbey 


makes no capital figure from the water. Itchin © 


River was their next principal object, and this 
they ferried up, delighted with the ſcenery and 
occaſional view's of gentlemen's ſeats. + 

| Returning down the oppolite banks, they paff⸗ 


cd the point, and landed at Southampton Quay. 


nmiences. | 


Their next excurſion was to Broadlands, the 


' ſeat of, Lord Palmerſton. The plantations are 


very extenſive, Several walks interſect the park, 
and the grounds are laid out to advantage. The 
lodge is ſimply elegant; and the ſame taſte is 
perceptible through the whole of the accompani- 


F ments. . 


The houſe is a ſquare building, with a porch 
ſupported by five ſtately pillars. In the ball 
are ſome ſtatues, cafts from the antique. The 
pictures are not numerous, but ſelect; and every 
apartment bas its appropriate beauties or conve- 


The views are pleaſing and pictureſque. From 
the library they entered the back grounds and 
gardens, The river Beſt, paſſing through the 
park, adds to the luſtre of the ſcene, Over this 

Vor. V. D a2 new 
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a new, ſtone bridge is thrown. The gardens are 
equally attractive with the manſion aud other ac- 
companiments; and, for -a combination of ele- 
gance and taſte, Broadlands may vie with any 
reſidence in this part of the kingdom. 
Evening clofing in, they proceeded to Red- 
bridge to ſleep, and next morning purſued the 
road through Longford to White Pariſh Hill. 
Here they ſiruck into the foreſt of Totten, and 
explored its northern boundaries. Except the - 
occaſional view of a ſeat, an unvarying ſameneſs 
continued the greateſt part of the way, till they 
reached Poulton, tbe reſidence of Lord Mendip, 


f 


This manſion is ſurrounded by beautiful and ex- 


tenſive lawns, through which a river ſerpen- 
tinizes. | 1 ©; N 
Purſuing the right-band road from this place, 
they ſoon entered on a new and more barren 
ſcene, devoid of thoſe beautiful fore - grounds the 
foreſt ſo frequently ſupplies. The ſtiffneſs of the 
artificial plantations of pines, ſerved only as © 
fail to the ſublimity of the voluntary effuſions of 
Nature, and diſguſted rather than pleaſed. Some- 
times, however, the picture became more invit- 
ing, and was enlivened by rural imagery. 
Longford, which they now reached, is fituat- 
ed in a pleaſant, healthy part of the foreſt, on 
the ſloping cavity of a hill, ſurrounded by foliage. 
The ſeat of Mr. Eyre, at this place, is remarka- 
ble forits extenſive views over that part of Hamp- 
hire which confines on Wilts, - ; 
Having gained the ſummit of White Pariſh 
Hill, they were quite enraptured. Saliſbury 
ſpire preſents itſelf in the diſtance, and Lord 
Radnor's caſtle forms a conſpicuous object from 
this wonderful aſcent. The fide views are high- 
| 1 | Ts | ' ; ly 
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ly piQureſque, and the whole landſcape is emi- 
nently beautiful as well as extenſive, | 

Having received every. pothble gratification 
from this lovely ſcene, they returned towards 
Rumſey. From this ſweep of beauty they deſ- 
cended to a long lane, bounded by hedge- rows; 
and having paſſed the heath on their right, they 
ſaw Milch Wood, the delightful refidence of Co- 
lonel Oſborne. The houle appears to advantage 
from the road, and the grounds are ſpacious, but 
little embelliſhed. A little farther, on the left, 
fands Mr. Lockhart's, a modern, brick building. 

Aſcending Dunmore Hill, the magnificent 
ſcenery of the New Foreſt again began to diſplay 
itſelf, The rugged heath, which they had pafſ- 
ed the preceding day, now appeared foreſhorten- 
ed, and gave additional altitude to the chain of 
bills that joined Wiltſhire. : 

« The wonderful boldneſs and majeſty with 
which thoſe bills roſe,” ſays Mr. Haſſell, afford - 
ed us greater pleaſure than we had yet received. 
The lines were gracefully irregular, and all that 
a painter could deſire. No formal hedge-rows ap- 
bene, to diſguſt the fight, and even the barren 

eath now added vivacity to the landſcape.” 

Dunmore Hill is raiſed in the middle of a 
ſpacious amphitheatre, and commands the whole 
ſurrounding country, with the ſea and the Iſie 
of Wight, | 

At its foot lies a perfect garden, while the 
river Beft, breaking from the bills on the left, 
contributes towards the beauty and harmonx of 
the other parts. Rumſey church adds to the 
picture, and, in itſelf, is truly piQtureſque” 
The town of Rumſey is very ancient. Its 
cburch is a fine, Gothic, cruciform pile, chiefly 
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conſtruQed of tone of a very durable texture; 
The external appearance carries an air of gran- 
deur, and the infide is neat and appropriate. In 
the chapels are a few 7 curious monuments, Near 
the large window, in the ſouth tranſept, is a 
large figure, in baſſo relievo, repreſenting our Sa 

viour. In this church the celebrated Sir William 
Petty lies buried, with only bis name inſcribed 
on the ſtone. 

A monaſtery of Benedictine nuns was founded 
here by King Edgar, who were afterwards re- 
moved. A daughter of King Stephen was once 

abbeſs; but her marriage with Matthew of Al- 
face ſo provoked the bigoted clergy, that they 
large rewards for taking him, dead or 
alive 
According to Dr. Stukely, this was a n 
ſtation. The charming ſeat of Lord Palmerſton, 
already deſcribed, lies a little to the left of it. 
From this place, taking the left-hand road ta 
Southampton, to enjoy a greater variety of ſce- 
nery, they arrived there in the evening, highly 
delighted with their excurſion. 
Next morning they ſet out with the ſun for 
; Biſhop's Waltham, crofling the Itchin Ferry. 
The a enlivened by the pearly drops of dew, 
ſhone in a multiplicity of colours, and the op- 
pofite ſhores of Fawley now appeared with all 
their attractions. 
Ineliniag to the left, they entered the road 
near Botley, a neat town, tenanted by ſome gen- 
teel families. At the lower end of this place are 
ſome large mills. 
Again ftriking over the downs, freſh ſcenes at 
every infant arreſted their attention, and brought 
the 
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the following lines from Dr. Goldſmith's Travel- 
ler to their recollection: 


Her uplands Qoping, deck the mountain's ide, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 


While oft ſome temple's mouldering top between, 
With venerable grandeur, marks the ſcene. 


Botley Common leads to the lower extremity 
of Wykeham Foreſt, which is chiefly planted 
with oaks of great majeſty, with very little un- 
der wood. 

Biſhop's Waltham, which they now reached, 
even in its ruins, ſhews that it was once a place 
of ſome conſequence. Oaly one tower remains, 
and that in a ſhattered condition. The walls 
are overgrown with ivy, and make a _ vas 
tureſque appearance. The inſide of the 
18 Converted to a farm-yard, and barns and — 
are patched out with its remains. 

The town of Biſhop's Walthach, ſo denomi- 
nated from its being formerly a reſidence of the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, is ſmall and diſagreeable. 
Some years ago, part of the inhabitants retired 
to a ſequeſtered dell in the foreſt, inacceſſible by 
any other way than a ſubterraneous paſſage. 
From this lurking-place they iſſued out - nightly 
to plunger ; and in this licentious ſtate they re- 
mained a confiderable time, till at laſt they were 


diſperſed by the activity of the neighbouring gen- 
tlemen. 


Croſſed the foreſt to W ykebam, fituated on a 
pleaſant, healthy ſpot; heed is chiefly noticeable 
for being the birth- place of that munificeat pa- 
tron of learning, William of Wykeham, who 
_ Tofe to the higheſt . honours in the church and 
ans and diſpoſed of the wealth he had accu- 
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mulated in ſuch a manner, as will eternize hies 
memory. 


They now firuck over the 3 to Southwick, 
and, by the way, obſerved the ſeat of Mr. Gar- 


nier, pleaſantly ſurrounded with a park and 
gardens. 


At the entrance of Southwick is a ſmall rivu- 
let, which, ruſhing over a few pebbles, gives 


| , ſomeanimation to the ſcene. The place itſelf is 


not very remarkable. Near its extremity is a 


f gs houſe belonging to Mr. Thiſtlewaite, which 


appears deſerted. 
From Southwick to Portſdown Hill, the road 
is flinty and unpleaſant : but having reached the 


ſummit, juſt before the ſun ſunk. beneath the weſt- 


ern horizon, they enjoyed ſeveral landſcapes that 


were noble and extenſive beyond deſcription. 
From this ſpot the Ifle of Wight, with its ſloping 
hills and ouzy ſhore, is ſcen to every advantage; 


the men of war, at Spithead, appear only like 
ſmall ſpots on the water ; while, in other direc- 
tions, the proſpect, over hills and dales very ro· 
mote, is al moſt unrivalled. 8 

Deſcending from this hill, they 8 the 


outworks of Portſmouth, and paſſed ſeveral draw - 


bridges; but the evening being cloſed in, the 
view of objects became indiſtinct. 
Next day, having ſurveyed this famous 1 


of the eaſtern coaſt, and its appendages*, they 
made an aquatic excurſion up to Fareham, a town 


About ſeven miles diſtant. As they went up, they 
Left Porchefter Caſtle on the right, while the hills 


| - Fortſdown cloſed the vtew. 


Fes farther 2 of Portſmouth, FX Shaw*s Tour. 
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Fareham is a pleaſant fiſhing town, but as they 
made but a ſhort ſtay here, they had no oppor- 
tunity of making particular obſeryations relative 
to it. 

I bey returned to VL IR by a different 
channel; and having ſhipped their horſes, em- 
barked for the Iſle of Wight, the primary object | 
of their tour, . | 
Scarcely had they paſſed Monkton Fort, before 

the beavens frowned, and a violent ſtorm threat- 
ened, which rather pleaſed than diſmayed them, 
that they might ſee the grand effect it would 
produce. | 1 
The ſea ſoon began to roll in with a heavy 
ſwell, and the waves caſting their ligbt on the 
ſurface of the ebbing tide, were caught by the 
rays of the ſetting ſun, darted through a cloud, 
while ſeveral tranſits of light, from the ſame 
ſource, tinged the flowing ſails of the numerous 
barks that ſurrounded them. 
The wind abating, the remainder of the even- 
ing proved clear and agreeable; but when the 
ſignal gun of nine was fired at Portſmouth, — 0 
were ſtill upwards of a league from Cowes, whic 
they reached about ten o'clock, after a tedious 
paſſage of ſeven hours. | | 
With a brief, general deſcription of this charm- 
ing iſle, we ſhall preface the detail of its particu- 
lar beauties. 7 | ESL 
I be Ifle of Wight is divided-from the coaſt of 
Hampſhire, to which it is appendant, by a chan» 
nel, varying in breadth from two to ſeven miles. 
Its greateſt length, from eaſt to.weſt, is rather 
more than twenty miles; its breadth, from north 
to ſouth, about thirteen, and its whole circurafers 
ence ſeyenty. The form is a kind of irregular = 
Ws 2 8 
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The air, in general, is ſalubrious, and the ſoil 


fertile. The ridge of the mountains which run 
through its centre, feeds a great number of theep, 
whoſe wool is remarkable for its fineneſs. Among 


_ the natural products of this iſland is a milk-white 


— 


* 


pipe - clay, and likewiſe a, fine white ſand, which 
forms the baſis of drinking glaſſes, and other 
fimilar articles. ? 3 

From the fertility of the ſoil, and the amenity 
of the fituation, it has obtained the appellation 
of the Garden of England ; and more numerous 
parties of pleaſure are made to it, than almoſt 
to any other part of the Britith dominions. 

The cliffs and rocks which environ this iſland, 
form a natural fortification, particularly on the 
ſouth fide; while Sandown Fort protects the only 
part expoſed by nature to hoſtile invaſion. 
The river Medina ſeparates it into two hun- 
dreds, called, according to their ſituation, Eaft 
and Weſt Medina. In the whole iſland are three 
market-towns, fifty-ſeven pariſhes, and about 
twenty thouſand inhabitants. . 

The firſt object chat attracted their attention, 
next morning, after they landed, was Cowes Caſtle, 
a ſmall, ſtone fort, with a ſemi- circular battery, 
on the weſt fide of the Medina. Oppoſite to it 
was formerly another fortreſs, of which not a 
veſtige is now left. - 

The caſtle, at Weſt Cowes, was originally built 
by Henry VIII. but bas recently been ſtrength- 
ened by additional works. The town, of the ſame 
name, ſtands on an elevation, at the efflux of the 


Medina, andis a pleaſant and not inclegant place. 
I owes its origin and ,increaſe to its excellent 
© harbour, where'ſhips are not only well ſheltered 


from Rorms, but enabled to ſail with almoſt any 
4 5 wind. 
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wind. It is populous, and carries on à conſider- 
able trade in the proviſion line, eſpecially in 
times of war. The inhabitants, from their con- 
ſtant intercourſe with ſtrangers, poſſeſs a marked 
urbanity of manners. Many naval officers have 
ſeats in the vicinity, _ 

Eaſt Cowes, which lies on the oppoſite point 
of land, poſſeſſes equal beauties with its rival; 
but has not, in every reſpect, equal advantages 
of fituation, particularly as a bathing-place. 

The market here is well ſupplied ; and, on 
the whole, the accommodations at Cowes are 
not inferior to thoſe of moſt watering places; 
nor are the charges exorbitant, The town, in 
conſequence, is enlarging, and annually attracts 
new viſiters. | WINES. 

From the cottage of Mr. Lynn, at the top of 
the hill, is a charming, extenſive proſpeR. 
| Cowes lies in a bird's eye view, with the full 
diſplay of the veſſels in its road, and the oppo- 


fite woody point. The hills of Portſdown are 


alſo diſtinctly ſeen in the diſtance. 
Procreded to Newport, by an excellent road, 


but ſo bounded by hedge- rows, as to intercept 


the view, Paſy the village of Northwood,: on 
the left of which ſtands Midbam, the ſeat of 
Mr. Green. | $5 Yo 

Beyond this the Foreſt of Alvington, or King's 
Foreſt, opens very pictureſguely. A bold range 
of hills, crowned by St. Catharine's, binds the 
diflance with charmingly irregular ſweeps, On 
+ the left is a bend of the river, caſting its reflec- 
tion on the neighbouring ſhores. To the right, 
the hills gradually diminiſh, and at length merge 
in the promontories af the foreſt, ' 


About 
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About half a mile from Newport ſtands the 
general hoſpital of the iſland, in a moſt eligible 


ſituation, both for health and convenience. 


.meſtic conſumption, but alſc for the ſhipping. 


Newport is one of the moſt pleaſant towns in 


_ this part of the kingdom. The buildings are neat, 


the fireets uniform, and in general paved. The 
church makes a reſpeQable appearance, yet it 
is only a chapel of eaſe annexed to the little vil- 
lage of Cariſbrook. 

In Newport are two aſſembly - rooms, a neat 
new theatre, and a large grammar-ſchool. It has 
two weckly markets, where large quantities of 


grain and proviſions are ſold, not only for do- 


; 


„ When I mention the market,” ſays Mr. Haſ- 
fell, „I muſt not forget to notice alſo the far- 
mers daughters, who reſort to it with the pro- 
duce of the dairy or yard, and at once grace it 
with the charms of their perſons, and the win- 
ning affability of their behaviour. There is not,” 


continues he, perbaps in the kingdom, a place 


where ſo many lovely girls attend the market, as 


at Newport; and, at the. ſame time, they are 


dreſſed with a degree, of elegance far beyond 
what is yſually obſervable in perſons of their 


rank. The appearance of thoſe charming girls 


not only excited our wonder and admiration, but 


we found they were the objects of envy to all the 


. farmers' daughters on the neighbouring coaſt.” 


This town is ſo nearly centrical, that it is alike 
convenient to every port in the circumference. 
It was incorporated by James I. and is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, and twelve aldermen. 
Few places afford better accommodations for 
perſons of condition who may viſit this iſland, 
either for pleaſure or health, than Newport, At 


— 


- 
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the inns the entertainment is not only good, but 
the treatment is perfectly civil; a circumſtance 
that weighs more with the caſyal gueſt than any 
other gratification. | 

Crolled the iſland towards Newtown. In the 
track they purſued, entered the Foreſt of Alving- 
ton, and, at intervals, were pleaſed with ſome 
woodland ſcenery, or attracted by diſtant land- 
ſcapes. The hills which interſect the iſland, now 
became diſtint. They ſeem. to riſe near Cariſ- 
brook Caſtle, and ſweeping to the ſouth-weſt, 
terminate their range a little beyond Calborne. 
Other inferior eminences lie in their direction, 
ſeparated by vales. 

Alvington Foreſt contains few trees of any 
conſequence, except on its borders, where, in- 
deed, the oak luxuriouſly intermixes with the aſh 
and elm. | 

From its name, they expeRed to have found 
Newtown a place of ſome conſequence z and 
they were aſtoniſhed to ſee that it confilied of 
no more than fix or ſeven houſes ; though there 
is great reaſon for ſuppoſing, that it was for- 
merly of more conlideration. It was burnt by 
the French, in the reign of Richard II. 

Though fo ſmall a place, it boaſts of a corpora» 
tion, confiſting of a mayor and twelve burgeſles, 
and ſends two members to parliament. . The 
town-hall is more , noticeable for its ſituation, - 
than the elegance of its architecture. The mayor- 
alty chair and table, however, have at leaſt the 
neal of being ancient. 

Newtown Bay, or Shalfleet Lake, as it is ſome- 
times called, makes its entrance about half a mile 
below the houſes, but wood and rock are want- 
ing to render its opening grand, The banks are 

NY 
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infipidly tame; but the view, in other directions, 


is ſufficiently captivating. 

On the fide of a woody hill ſtands the town of 
Shalfleet, which contains few attractions. The 
church has a reſpectable appearance, but has been 
deſpoiled of its antique windows, and beautified, 
as the term is, with modern caſements. It is 
aſtoniſhing what havoc and devaſtation a falſe 
taſte for improvement is making in many of our 
moſt beautiful religious edifices. 

Croſſed the Yarmouth road; and bent their 
courſe towards Hamſted Woods, over numerons 
incloſures, the ſoil principally clay and marl, 
but very productive. RS 

About Newtown, and to ſome diftance from 
it, the greateſt part of the landed property be- 


longs to Sir Richard Worſley. This tract is not 


deficient in woody ſcreens towards the north- 


welt ; but they are too thinly ſcattered for pic- 


tureſque eſſect; nor is the fiiff appearance of the 


near hedge-rows, which encircle the corn- fields, 


dy any means grateful to the eye of taſte. 
From Hamſted, they had a full view of Garnet 
Point to the north-eaſt, and of the town of Yar- 
mouth and Hurſt Caſtle, to the ſouth-weſt; while 
- _ Lymington, to the north-weſt, gave a finiſh to 
the ſcene. a e 

Re- entered the Yarmouth road at Linwood 
Green, near which lies Mr. Barrington's pleaſant, 
fylvan ſeat. At the entrance of the common, 
they had one of the fineſt burſts they had yet 
ſeen. The bills roſe in majeſty, the valley pro- 


duced a lake, with a copſe to vary its ſhores; 
While the Downs of Afton falling to the more 
_ fiſtely ſweep of Freſhwater Cliffs, cloſe behind 


| _ Freſhwater church. . _ + 
"EN The 
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The valley was animated with cattle, and 
painted in all the colours of voluptuous nature. 
The ſpire of Freſhwater caught the roving eye, 
and gave additional charms to the diſtance. 

From the appearance of Yarmouth, a ſmall 
way off, they had conceived an idea that it was 
a very mean place; but they were. agreeably. diſ- 

appointed, to find the buildings in general neat, 
45 low. The caſtle at this place, however, 
poſſeſſes little ſtrength or beauty. 

The paſſage from hence to Lymington is only 
about five or ſix miles, and a boat, with proper 
accommodations, daily eroſſes this channel. The 
ſhores here are replete with a great variety of 
ſhells, and ſoles and other flat- fiſh are caught in 
ſuch abundance, that they materially contribute 
to the comfort of the poor. 

Varmouth is a corporate town, ranks as the 
third in the iſland, and ſends two members to 
parliament. The charter directs that, when a 
mayor is to be elected, the ten common counGl- 
men, and two commoners, who are to chuſe 
him, ſhall be ſhut up in the town- hall, without 
proviſions, till nine out of the twelve are una- 
nimous, * 

This town lies ten miles diſtant from Newport, 
in which ſpace, our author obſerves, there are 
not fewer than fifty-two gates to be opened, a 
ceireumſtance that can by no means render travel- 

ling very pleaſurable. Ex ET Or : 


5 4 


* When diſſentions_ break out in corporations; we would / 
, warmly recommend the adoption. of the Y armouth plan. The 
| dread of ſtarvation will always occafion prompt uhanimity 
among ſuch gentlemen z but we think the proſpe t of a din- 
ner might be added, with advantage, to ny their deciſion. 
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The river Var preſents a beautiful entrance, 
and takes a double courſe. The oppoſite ſhores 
of Norton are pleaſingly diverfified with broken 
grounds and groups of trees, among which ſome 
cottages interpoſe their humble roofs. 
Proceeded the ſame evening to Freſhwater, 
over a tract not deſtitute of pictureſque features. 
- Paſſed through the ſmall villages of Thorley and 

Wilmin __ and, from Afton, had. a view of 
the Cliff of Freſhwater Gate, and other objects, 
which they had ſeen before in a en 273 
ſpective. | 

Aſcending Afton Down, they had an uninter- 
rupted proſpect of the ſea, whoſe ſurface was 
unruffled with a gale. On the right, lay the 
fats called Freſhwater Gate, where ſtands a ſoli- 
tary, but commodious, public houſe. 

The cliffs that bouhd Frethwater Bay are very 
lofty, and excite awful ſenſations in the mind 
of the ſpeQator from above. Many parts, how- 
ever, unable to reſiſt the conſtant 4 — of the 
waves, have tumbled down, and ſtrewed the 
beach with pictureſque ruins. 

From this ſpot, St. Catharine's appears the 
moſt ſouthern boundary of this iſland, and from 
the chalky cliffs, which, about half way up its 
ſides, exhibit a platform of green, is W 

taken for ſome ancient caſtle. . 

The cave at Freſhwater gives an Imprefive idea 
of the effects of the raging billows. Theſe cliffs 
are nearly fix hundred feet high, and at tbe bottom 
are two natural arches, which can only be en- 
tered at low water. The infide of the cavity is 
overgrown with moſz and weeds, and at half tide 


fore pieces of the rock, which haye fallen from 
bove, block * the date. A 


Stakes 


of 


7 
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Stakes are faſtened to the rocks, and along the 
ſhore, to which+-ropes are fixed, to prevent the 
boats, belonging to the place, from being carried 
out to ſea, or beat to pieces by the ſurf.” The 
bottom is a fine ſand, and a bathing machine 

might very properly be eſtabliſhed at this place. 
On this ſhore are a variety of. foſſils, mixed 
with the rocky ſubſtance of the cliffs; copperas- 
ſtones are frequently thrown on the beach, and 
pieces of iron ore are ſtrewed along the ſhore. 


Veins of rock run into the ſea to an indetermin- 


able diſtance. Their ſhape is very fingular, and 
they ſeem to be of a ferruginous quality. | 
Several other curiofities appear in the rocks, 
towards the Needles, but none of them pervious 
to any diſtance. 
Having ſatisfied their curiofity here, and night 


. creeping on, they returned to the village, and, 


charmed with the conntry, forgot the humble 
accommodations of their inn, _- . 

« Wiſhing,” ſays Mr. Haſſell, “ to view a ſun» 
riſe on theſe hills, we were up by break of day; 
bat ſo different are the morning and evening 


ſcenes of the iſland, from thoſe of the oppoſite 


ſhore, that it is ſcarcely to be credited, by thoſe 
who do. not narrowly watch every operation of 
nature. As the morning advanced, a thick, con- 
denſed cloud rofe from the ſonth-eaft, which 
ſoon enveloped all the hills in a gloomy ſhade. 
We were diſappointed in ſeeing the ſun gild 
the tops of the mountains, with all its brilliance, 
and break with grandeur on the neighbouring 
copſe. In the courſe of the day, the rain fre- 

quently deſcended on our heads in torrents.” 
Their next route was to Allum Bay, and in 
their way they met an artiſt of their acquaint- 
E 2 ance 
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ance, who was, like themſelves, engaged in view- 
ing the pictureſque beauties of the iſle. 

The mountainous cliffs that form Allum Bay, 
are terrific in the extreme. A large angle of 
rock, ſhelving over head, is the conttant accom- 
paniment of the heights, many of which are 
ſeven hundred feet above the level of the beach. 

Thee rocks are compoſed of a regular grada- 
tion of ſtrata, from, a watery clay, to a perfect 
petrifadion. The winter blaſts, and the inceflant 
heaving of the waves, occaſionally hurl frag- 
ments of earth . from the heights to the ſtrand 
below; and theſe, by degrees, are cruſted over 
with thells, foſiils, and pieces of flint, till they 
become a ſolid mals. 

The tine white ſand, mentioned before, as a 
production of the iſland, is found about a hun- 
dred feet above the level of the beach, between 
two ſtrata of clay. It is ſaid to be the only ſort, 
in theſe kingdoms, adapted for the manufacture 
of white glaſs, or the finer porcelain, It is dug 
out in conſiderable quantities, and appears to be 
inexhauſtible. The proprietor makes a conſider- 
able anuual income from its exportation. Here 

too the fine tobacco- pipe clay is found. 

The workmen, who are employed in the ſand- 
pits, ſeldom can continue their operations longer 
than October. In winter, the agitated ſea fre- 
quenty breaks into the pits, ayd undermining 
the neighbouring heights, occaſions the fall of 
ſome heavy maſſes, the craſh of which may be 
heard at, a conſiderable diſtance. 

- The torrents likewiſe carry all before them 
from the heights, leaving their impregnations 
on | the ſurface of the earth. Large maſſes of a 

a green 
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green colour, appear on the points, which indi- 
cute the preſence of vitriol. 

Nor are theſe cliffs deſtitute of iron. Several 
ſprings, that iſſue from their ſides, leave a ſedi- 
ment in their paſſage, firongly tinctured with it. 
A great quantity of the ore likewiſe lies on the 
beach. | , 

Paſling along the ſhore, ſtill nearer. to the 
white confines of the Needles, new objects ar- 
reſted their attention, Two ſtupendous aſcents, 
one of a perfeR pink colour, the other of a bright 
ochre, exhibited an appearance as wonderful as 
it was novel. f 

The point, that extends to the Needles, is 
about a quarter of mile in length. From its 
ſides flow. ſeveral ſmall ftreams, impregnated 
with iron, and, perhaps, an admixture of cop- 
peras. 

The only inhabitants of this dreadful promon- 
tory, the terror of mariners, are gulls and puf- 
fins, which reſort to it about May, for the pur- 
poſe of incubation, and leave it about Septem- 
ber. The peaſants are very dexterous in ſecuring . 
the eggs, which they procure by means of an iron 
bar fixed into the ground, on the top of the cliff, 
from which they lower themſelves down by a 
rope. A fimilar method is purſued by the col- 
lectors of ſamphire, from the fide of Dover Cliff. 


. Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire z—dreadful trade! 
Methinks, he ſeems not bigger than his head. | 
| ASnaxz3rzArL's Lear, 
5 _ 


As ſoon as the men are thus ſuſpended, they 
ſhogt, which frightens * birds from their 9 | 
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and their eggs become an eaſy prey to the plun- 
derers. Strangers frequently buy theſe ovarious 
ſpoils out of curioſity; but they are ſeldom eaten 
by any, fave the country people. - The birds are 
likewiſe frequently deſtroyed for the ſake of their 
- feathers; and many gentlemen reſort to the cliffs 
for the amuſement of ſhooting. 
The ſingular effects which time has wrought on 
the beach of theſe celebrated rocks, next engaged 
their attention. The pebbles and flints, lying on 
the ſurface, are perfectly ſmooth, from the re- 
peated friction of the waves, and their colliſion | 
with each other. We - 
Dulſe and tangle (of the fucus genus) flouriſh q 
in abundance'on theſe rocks, which are likewiſe 
ſuperbly touched with a bright yellow moſs. 
Here- alum is found, though neither remarkable 
for its quantity nor quality; but it bas given name 
to the bay. | : 
. Having received inexpreffible pleaſure from 
the tremendous grandeur of this place, they left 
Zit, not without regret; and mounting their hor- 
ſes, ſet out with a deſign of aſcending the Downs - 
of Freſhwater; but, miſſing their road, they had 
ſome difficulty in regaining it. 
After regaling at Freſhwater, they mounted 
Afton Downs. The ſummits of the eminences 
they found generally barren ; but the vales are 
' abundantly tertile, and even the ſides of the hills 
are cultivated far,yp. Even the moſt fteril ſpots 
afford a ſweet and rich paſture for ſheep. Theſe 
are generally of the Dorſetſhire breed, tall and 
well fleeced; and the mutton is reckoned equal 
to any in Great Britain. 
Anxious to keep near the ſhore, they made for 
_ Compton Chine, but met with nothing intereſt» 
5 r ing, 
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ing, till they came to the ſmall village of Brook, 
which lies in a receſs between two hills. - 

The Chine of Brook has a wider opening than 
that of Compton, but neither was very graud. 
A chine, it mould be obſerved, is a break, or 
chaſm in the cliff; apparently rigen from 
the inroads of the ocean. 0 

From Brook, they croſſed to Mottifton, over a 
ſand perfectly red. The variation, indeed, in 
the ſoil of this iſland is prodigious. It may be 
truly ſaid, that nature here plays her vagaries. 
__ unbounded freedom. Every year,” ſays 

x Mr. Haſſell, “to an obſervant and frequent vi- 
- fiter of the iſland, ſhe preſents ſomething new; 
and in every alteration ſhe ſeems to be more 
lukuriant. To-day we find her thrufling out 
ſome bold promontory into the {ea ; to-morrow, 
unmindful of the magnificence of her former 
work, ſhe hurls the foaming waves againſt its 
ſtately ſide, and levels it wich the humbler ſhore.“ 

As they proceeded to Mottiſton, the hills of 
Yarmouth were no longer viſible, being inter- 
cepted by thoſe of Brixton. The village of Mot- 


tiſton is an enchanting ſpot, and commands ſome. - - 


charming marine views. The church is antique, 
but its venerable beauties have been ſpoiled by - 
offenſive and injudicious beautifications. | 

Ahout half a mile from this place, is a ſcene 
that ſtruck them with admiration. - The village 
behind them, emboſoined in trees, diſplayed 
only ſome of its moſt pictureſque objects, while 
the diſtant cliffs of Freſhwater, Main. Bench, and 
Scratchel's Bay, cloſed on the verdure of the 
wood, and gave it prominence. The fea Jay in 
ſhadow at a diſtance, and ſeyeral veſſels on _ 
ſurſaoe Wan the view. 


Bris 100 
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Brixton Downs on their left, often afforded 
fine back-gronnds. A number of rocks ſtart 
from the brows of the hills, moſt charmingly 
tinted with moſs and graſs, while the ſheep. that 
graze on their ſuramits appear like dots of white, 
The Hill of St. Catharjne and Appledurcumbe 
' terminated the landſcape. | 
Leaving Pitt Place and Chilton Chine to the 
Tight, they paſſed on to Brixton. This is one of 
the largeſt villages in this part of the iſland, and 
certainly one of the moſt pleaſant. The church 
ſtands towards the ſkirts of it, and a ftream paſſes 
through the place, and empties itſelf into the ſea 
at Jackman's Chine. 
Here is a boat-houſe, where ſome ſmall veſſels 
are kept in readineſs to aſſiſt the unfortunate 
mariners, in caſe of ſhipwreck ; which is not un- 
frequent on this boiſterous coaſt, A firong ſurf 
continually breaks on the ſhore, which, though 
it heightens the picture to an indifferent ſpeQa- 
tor, increaſes the danger to thoſe who plough 
the deep. | | 
Sweeping round the Bay of Brixton, on their 
left they obſerved Black Down to open, and pre- 
ſent a' view of Culver Cliffs, at the eaſtern extre- 
mity of 'the iſland. The valleys throughout the 
iſland frequently form a curve round the foot of 
ſome precipice, and lead the eye to the moſt in- 
tereſting ſcenes. One of theſe now fell under 
their view. It began its opening at Sundown, 
to the eaſtward, and turning round the foot of 
St. Catharine's, joined the valleys of Brixton and 
 Chale, and from thence made a bend to Freſh- 
Water. Notwithſtanding they were now on the 
loweſt part of the iſland, they had a plain and 
diſtinct view of its extremeſt bounds, +» - 
» : Continuing 


. 
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Continuing their route, they came to Barn's 
Hole, a vaſt chaſm in the earth, fronting the 
ſea, which extends a confiderable way towards 
Brixton. The entrance has the appearance of 
leading to ſome ſubterraneous retreat; the ſides 
e are four hundred feet high, and are diſmally 

black, which contributes to the horritic aſpe& of 
. the whole. This ſpot is fingularly ſteril, and 
f ſcarcely a ſhrub clings to its ſteep aſcents. 
They next directed their courſe towards Ather- 
) 
$ 
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field Point, leaving the village of tha ſame name 

and Kingſtone to the left. A noble, cultivated 

ralley extends all the way to Chale. 

From Atherfield Point, St Catharine's began 

to make a noble appearance, and Freſhwater 
. Cliffs to aſſume the form of caſtles. 
: They now paſſed Walpan Ckine, and another 
f mall inlet, where are a few huts belonging to 
| Wome fiſhermen. About the middle of Chale Bay, 
oa the top of the cliffs, ſtands a houſe, apparently 
l erected for the reception of travellers; but it was 

locked up, and they were obliged to proceed 
WW vithout refreſhment. 

Black-Gang Chine was the next object of at- 
traction. This is ſaid to receive its name from a 
gang of pirates, who formerly made it their reſi - 
f WW dence; and it ſeems well adapted for ſuch a ſcene. 
ö The ſize of the chaſm, and its tremendous ſhelv- 
ing rocks, cannot fail to inſpire the mind with 
horror, © I never,” obſerves our author, “ be- 
held ſo awful a fight, as theſe ponderous fteeps 
exhibit. The fides of the chaſm, whieh are little 
ſhort of five hundred feet bigh, are ſhelving, and 
many parts of the top are overhung with ſhrabs.”” 

On. the ſummit riſes a ſpring of a purgative 8 
quality. When the water is firſt poured into a 

| 


2 
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bottle, it is as clear as cryſtal, but after ſome 


time, it depofits a conſiderable ſediment, which 


contains particles of iron- ore, and emits a ſul- 


Phureous ſmell. In the immediate vicinity are 


ſeveral copperas ſtones, and ſome ſpecimens of 
alum are likewiſe ſtrewed about. | 


Ships have frequently experienced the deſtruc- 
tive effects of the rocks that line Chale Bay. 
They juſt lurk beneath the ſurface of the water, 


and in conjunction with the Cape of Rocken- end, 


occafion, in ſome ftates of the wind, very heavy 
ſwells. : 

It is within the memory of many, that, during 
one tempeſtuous night, no fewer than fourteen 
ſail were loft in this dangerous bay ; and ſcarcely 
a winter paſſes, but ſome accidents of this kind 
happen, For ſome years paſt, boats bave been 
kept in readineſs, to lend them aſſiſtance; but it 
is painful to be obliged to remark, that the ſa- 
vage cuftom of plungering wrecks, too much 
8 among the people reſident on the weſtern 
coaſt. © 


It has been known, bowever, that the moſt 


noble and bumane exertions, to ſave the lives of 


the ſhipwrecked, have ſometimes mer with a' 
very inadequate recompence. At the time the 


Juno, a Dutch frigate, was loft on this coaſt, a 
ſmuggler, with four other perſons ventured out to 


her aſſiſtance, regardleſs of the terror of the 
waves. They at length gained the ſhip, and 


brought off, and ſafely landed, the whole crew, 
except three, who were waſhed off theraft. An 


ample remuneration was ſurely due for ſuch a 
hazardous exploit; yet it is ſaid, they received 


only a ten pound bank note SH 
Leaving this gloomy track, they proceeded to 


the 
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the village of Chale, a ſmall, irregular place, 
with a church, founded in the reign of Henry I. 
Aſcending the bill beyond it, the retroſpectire 
view is very grand and extenfive. *, 

This part of the iſland, as to pictureſque ef- 
fea, however, is very different from the north- 
ern diſtrict, It wants wood to give a variety to 
the colours; and a ſameneſs generally runs 
through the whole. 

From Chale they mounted St. Catharine's Hill, 
which was much ſteeper and difficult than any 
they had yet encountered.. The road lies on the 
fide of a precipice, at leaſt three hundred feet 
bigh : the oppoſite fide is bounded by a bank. 

This bill is reputed the higheſt in the iſland. 
On its top is a light-houſe and a beacon, neither 
of which are now uſed. The tower, however, 
ſerves as a landmark by day, and is about eight 
hundred feet aboye the level of the water. -A 
ſmall part of an octagonal chapel is remaining, by 
ſome called the Hermita e, trom a prieſt haviog 
formerly ſeeluded himſelf in it from the world. 


The ſcene recalled the idea of Goldſmith's Her- 


mit, and the aid of fancy converted this into the 
viſionary ſpot. 

The views from this hill are of vaſt extent, 
and afford a complete hndſcape of the whole 


iſland, except towards Brixton Downs. Nor was 


the proſpect confined to the iſland: Purbeck, 
Portland, the New Foreſt, the Hills of Portſ- 
down, and eaſtward, as far as Brighton Bay, are 
included in this noble view. 

On the fide of the Hill of St. Catharine, to- 
wards the ſea, the deſcent is quite perpendicular, 
till interrupted by. a ſmall, green, which 
breaks the ai, when It La wan; 
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the water's Way in the ſame abrupt manner. The 
river Medina takes its riſe at the foot of this 
hill, and after paſſing through Newport, empties 
itſelf into the ſea at Cowes. 


This ſummit reminded them of Goldſmith's 
Alpine Traveller, and they were PN to ex- 


— 


Ve glittering towns with wealth and ſplendor crown'd, 
Ye fields where ſummer ſpreads prufuſion round, 
| Ye lakes whole veſſels catch the buſy gale, 
Te benling ſwains that dreſs the flowery vale, 
For me your tributary ſtores combine, 
Creation's 9 the world is mine. 


A fingular finking of the earth is mentioned 
in this vicinity. The natives ſay, that formerly 
Skanklin Down, through the intervention of 
: Week Down, could only be ſeen from St. Ca- 
tharine's, whereas, it is now viſible from Chale 
Down; conſequently, either Week Down, muſt 
have ſunk conſiderably, or Skanklin Down muſt 
| have increaſed its altitude. Some f the old 
people affirm, that this has partlyhappened within 
their own memory; and ſo wonderful are the 
operations of nature, that, improbable as this may 
appear, it cannot be pronounced impoſſible. 

From St. Catharine's they croſſed the fields to 
Niton, frequently denominated Crab Niton, 
from the number of crabs found on the coaſt. 
The ſoil here appears to be a fine mould, with- 
out any intermixture of chalk. _ 

Niton poſſeſſes little novelty, nor is it- very 
pleaſantly fituated. It is immured by two hills, 
which neither allow a i view of the ſea, nor a 
; * one of the land. | | 
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From hence took the right-hand road to Bud- 
dle, where a part of the cliffs break up, and 


form what i is called Undercliff, an immenſe pile 
of rocks, at once noble, pictureſque and grand, 
extending for many miles. All the broken, 


rocky parts, which have been ſeparated from the 


main body, are overgrown with ſhrubs, which 
ſweetly ſoften their ragged texture, 

In the vicinity of Niton, they received a moſt 
hoſpitable. reception, at a farm-houſe, where 
peace and content ſeemed to have fixed their re- 
ſidence. The fight of the family, the ſatisfaQion 
they expreſſed in their humble, but uſeful con- 
dition, was a feaſt for the ſoul of ſenſibility, and 


Sterne would have worked it up into one of his 


moſt glowing pictures of life and manners. 
Taking leave of this kind farmer, they proceed- 
ed up Steep Hill. The afternoon was delightful, 
and this ſoot was calculated to diſplay the works 
of nature to effect. The entrance to the cliff is 


from the road, A grand burſt broke on their 
left, its heights variegated by clinging ſhrubs. 


On the oppoſite fide of the road lay a huge maſs. 
of rock, that had tumbled from ſome oyerloaded 


precipice. A ray of light was . over the 


rocks on the left and the whole ſcene was ſuch 
as a painter would love to contemplate. The 
rocks in general are finely tinted, and lie in maſſes 
extremely large; nor does the foliage refuſe to 


give freſh beauties to the landſcape. In this part 


3 etation is moſt luxuriant. Te this reſpett, a 
ifible difference is found according to the expo- 
fitare, and the prevalence of the winds to which 
the face. of nature is expoſed, 
The road to St. Lawrence is ande through 
the ſame maze of rocks, yet is acceſſible to a catri- 
38 V. » F | ba 
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age. A clump of trees, or a lonely farm, occaſion- 


ally varies the ſcene; and the cliffs extend near 


half a mile in breadth, with ſupericr grandeur to 
what they had hitherto ſeen. 

«The church of St. Lawrence,” ſays Mr. Haſſell, 
«is perhaps the ſmalleſt in England, With a flick, 
of a moderate length, you may reach to nearly two 


thirds its height, at the weſt cud.” It ſcarcely = 


calculated to receive twenty pariſhioners ; 
and perhaps the whole number does not exceed that. 
They had heard of a caſcade at This place, but 


| they found it nothing more than the water of a 


ſpring bubbling over, a few ſtones, and almoſt too 
incaufiderable to be noticed. The village of St. 
Lawrence is ſmall and firaggling. The road 
from Whitwell eaters the cliffs here, and joins 


-that to this village. This „ has 


been effected by much labour; but it exceeds the 
moſt ſanguine expectations that could have been 
originally formed of the undertaking. 

In this vicinity they witneſſed a phenomenon, 
which had never before fallen under their inſpec- 
tion. A thunder ſtorm was gradually coming on, 


and they perceived a veſſel, about three leagues 


from the ſhore, labouring under the effects of a 
tempeſt, though not a breath of air ſtirred the 
ſurface of the water near the beach. A light, 
rendered more bright by the contraſt, had ſpread 
itſelf round the electric cloud, that was venting its 
fury on the ſhip, and rendered the ſcene. more 


. gloomy, Every wave that rolled towards her 


ſeemed fraught with danger; and for nearly an 


hour did the tempeſt permit them to. bebold it 
raging at a diſtance. At laſt it approached the 
| ſhore, and they were glad to retire to a nei ighbour- 


8 UN ts fury va, ſpent. 
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Again mounting their horſes, they bad a moſt. 
ample view of Undercliff, towards Bonchurch, 
in which the houſe of Mr. Tollemache makes a 
| diftinguiſhed feature. Every plant and every 
ll, W fhrob ſeemed to have acquired freſh beauty from 
k, che ſhower, and Nature to put on ber ſweeteſt 
vo IF ſmiles, and exhaled her richeſt fragratice. 
"of The road ſtill continued over the rocky aſrents 
Jof theſe cheerful hills.“ To give,” ſays our tour- 
it. WF iſt, © an exag repreſentation of all the ſcenes we 
ut I paſt, is not in our power; ſuffice it to ſay, they are 
a Ill pleafingly irregular. wy hundred paces, though 
0 IF on ſuch elevated ground} lead uo a freſh hill, or 
t. ſkirt the deſcent, with a ſloping, flowery-orchard.” 
d Juſt as evening had ſhed its parting rays on 
'S I Steep Hill Cottage, they paſſed its bottom, and 
took up their lodging in the vicinity. Next 
day they bad the ſatisfaction of being permitted 
a to take an attentive ſurvey of the charming reſi- 
dence, which had attracted their notice the pre- 
» ceding ere. ö 
Tais villa, called Steep Hill Cottage, was built 
by the Right Honourable Hans Stanley, When 
* of the iſland, but is now the property of 
- Tollemache. It is conſtructed in the true 
cottage ſtyle, and is covered with humble thatch 
but the infide is elegant beyond deſcription. -. 
The approach is through an avenue of flately 
elms and aſhes. The hall is not large; bat fitted 
up in the extreme of taſte. The dining room is 
equally conſpicudus for its chafte decorations, 


to 


merits, are rather exquiſite than numerous. The 

pencil of the proprietor has produced ſome copies, 

which poſſeſs all the ſpirit, colouring, and defign - 

of the originals from NS they were — 
gn 2 Lhe 


The paintings, which adorn the principal apatt- 
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The exterior of the cottage is not leſs free from 
an oſtentatious grandeur, than the interior is 
devoid of every tafteleſs allurement to catch the 
eye. The principal view is from a bow window 
towards the weſt, A pleaſing lawn fronts the 
houſe, which, gradually declining, preſents the 
whole range of St. Lawrence on one fide, and the 
extremity of the ocean on the other. 

The gardens are well ſheltered, and part of the 
offices lies in the village, and part adjoins the cot- 
tage. Mr. Tollemache keeps anelegant brigantine Is 
yacht for aquatic excurſions. 

The New Inn at Steep” Hill is much reſorted to 8 
by parties-of pleaſure, The houſe being ſmall, 
the proprietor has with ſome taſte formed a kind * 
of verdant bower, and placed ſome ſhady ſeats, | 
where company may dine al freſco. 

The proſpe& from theſe rural ſhades is pleaſing, 5 
but 3 They left the place, however, f 
with regret, and — the expreſſion of Mr. t 

f 
1 


Quin, on his quitting Chatſworth, © I thought I 
ſhould at times have broke my neck in getting 
there; but when I wos there, I thought I ſhould 
have broke my heart to leave it,” 
This ſhore is very rocky and dangerous. A 
number of ravens build in the cliffs, and likewiſe. 
| the true ſporting falcon. The inhabitants chiefly 
ſubſift by fiſhing ; and in the ſummer ſeaſon-catch 
great quantities of erabs and lobſters. For this 
purpoſe ſome of them fink more than a hyndred 
wicker pots, or baſkets, at a time, baited with 
whatever garbage they can procure. Dog's fleſh 
is in great requeſt for this purpoſe; and the poor 
animals are frequently ſtolen, to be converted into. 
ſood for crabs and lobſters. 
e deep Hill, they continued their courſe 


towards 
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towards Bonchurch, over Little Town Down. 
The ſhelving fides of the precipice, at the com- 
mencement, hang tottering over the brink of the 
abyſs, and threaten an intruſion on the road, 

At a firſt view, the monntain, to which the 
appellation of Little Town Down is given, might 
be miftaken for Steep Hill. Its fides, like that, 
are almoſt perpendicular, and from the road have 
a conical appearance. A few houſes lie at jts 
foot, the road to which, from Appledurcombe, 
is dangerous in the extreme. 

A little farther on, they came to the cottage of 


St. Boniface, the occaſional reſidence of Colonel 


Hill. This building, which is chiefly of brick, 


is fimply neat, and the grounds, though not ex- 


tenſive, are well laid out. | 

To thoſe who can reliſh the pleaſures of retire- 
ment, or be ſatisfied with the ſociety of a few 
friends, no fituation can be more favourable than 
this. It is ſo ſequeſtered, that it might be taken 


for a hermitage; and yet ſo romantic, that it 


reſembles fairy ground. . | 
A ſituation ſo remarkable could not fail to have 
its legends. One ftory is circulated as a fact. A 
gentleman, miſtaking his road in a heavy ſnow, 
and in conſequence of this, deſcending the ſteep 
Down of Boniface on horſeback, was ſo affected by 


. a ſenſe of his danger, that he vowed, if he reached 


the bottom in ſafety, to purchaſe the land, and 
reſent it to the church of Shanklin. The pre- 
ent incumbent informed them, that a ſmall por- 


tion of land was now annexed to the living, 


ſuppoſed to be in conſequence of that vow. _ 
The manner in which the ſhepherd boys de- 


_ ſeend''theſe ſteeps is truly ludicroas. For their 
pwn amuſement, or a — reward, they _ 
„ 3 „ 
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ſeat themſelves on a horſe's head bone, and ſteer 
down the ſteepeſt declivities with incomparable 
art and velocity. | 
From this place they reſumed the main road, 
and continued their route throdgh Bonchurch, a 
pretty rural village, and poſſeſſing much pidu- 
reſque beauty. It is nearly ſurrounded. with trees, 
and harmonizes ſweetly with the oppoſite cliffs. 
Here Bonchurch Downs commence, and ſkirt 
E the heights for a coufiderable diſtance, while thoſe 
3 of Shanklin join them, and form a perfect amiphi- 
3 theatre from one point. we : 
They next vifited Luccombe Chine, a cavity 
neither ſo deep nor terrific as ſome others, being 
variegated with trees and ſbrubs. The deſcent, 
| however, towards the ſea, is very ſteep, and in a 
. wet ſeaſon, impallable. On the top of it ſtands a 
cottage, emboſomed in a ſmall wood. Between it 
and the chine is a wooden bridge, over a rippling 
ſtream, which has a delightful effect. 
From the appearance of the earth, in this vici- 
nity, it ſeems deeply impregnated with copperas: 
on the ſhore likewiſe are quantities of iron-ore, 
but of an indifferent quality. | 
The cliffs in this vicinity, and round Dunnoſe, 
4 are compoſed of black and brown clay, very un- 
A pleaſant to the eye. Their cavities have long 
been the depoſitory of contraband goods. 5 
Reaſcending the chine, they purſued their 
5 courſe to Luccombe Farm, the appearance of 
Which from the valley is by no means deſpicable. 
W - / They next made for, Sbanklin Downs, ſaid. to 


q have been miraculouſly elevated; and here they 
enjoyed every pleaſure that varied and command- 
ing views could beſtow... Among-tbe principal L 
objects ſeen from Smerdon Beacon, are Apple» | 
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durcombe, with its woods and accompaniments, 
the Downs of Bonchurch and St. Boniface, Culver 
Cliffs, and the Needles. 

Though St. Catharine's Hill is more elevated, 
no ſpot in the iſland is ſo well adapted to furniſh 
a general diſplay of its features, The channel of 
Solent is perfectly viſible from it, as is likewiſe 
Southampton. Spithead and the coaſt of Suſſex 
are alſo included in the diſtant landſcape. 

Croſſing the downs, they advanced towards the 
village of Shanklin, the approach to which is 
very agreeable. 'So many are the local beauties 
of the place, that it is impoſſible to enumerate 
them. Pleaſantly ſhaded with trees, it contains 
within itſelf every ingredient which generally en- 
ters into the compoſition of rural happineſs. The 


inhabitants ſeem to conſtitute only one large fa- 
mily; they. are ſociable among themſelves, and 


attentively obliging to ſtrangers. Yet there are 
ſome drawbacks on human felicity in every ſitua- 
tion. The eſtates here are let on lives, not renew- 

able, and the occupiers are uncertain how long 
they may enjoy them, and therefore checked in 


the ſpirit of improvement, All this part of the | 


iſle is fimilarly cireumſtanced. 


The chine particularly arreſted their attention, 
Its mouth, towards the ſea, appears to. have been 


rent by ſome convulfion of nature. A flight of 


ſteps has been made in it, to facilitate the aſcent 


and deſcent. The inhabitants, to make it appear 


the more wonderful, pretend this is vatural, and 
accardin gly have deceived ſome travelers into this 


im 8 le belief. 
walls has four bends before it reaches " 


38 of fame vate, formed by tbe fall of maſſes 


of earth, f. inked with "Re a ha whe 
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negligently break the current of the ſtream, and 
occafton a fall, not deſtitute of majeſty and 
beauty. . WE | 
The fides of Shanklin chine are ſtrongly impreg- 
- hated with iron; copperas, and ſulphur. About 
one third of the way from its top is a chalybeate 
_ ſpring, with an unuſual quantity of ſcum, on its 
furface, and a ſediment of iron in its channel. 
The beach ĩs a fine ſand, free from rocks or tones, 
which would render it defirable for a bathing a 
place. To the right, Horſe Lodge Hill projects into p 
the ſea, and forms the ſonthern extremity of San- 
down, On the left it is bounded by Culver Cliffs. WW x, 
The moſt diſtingniſhed objects from the chine, 
are Sandown Fort and the ſeat of Mr. Wilkes. 
The latter appears to great advantage from hence, 
_ Returning from the chine to the village ofShank- 
lin, they again paſſed the night at this defirable 
place; and next day, paſſing the village of Lake, N 
made for Mr. Wilkes's villa. Though not large, 0 
this poſſeſſes every requiſite to render it a pleaſant ! 
1 
{ 


abode. It ftands on an eminence commanding 
the whole extent of Sandown Bay; and in every 
reſpect diſplays the refined taſte of its owner. 
The only deficiency is wood; and it has been 
found that trees would rot thrive here ſo fully as 
might be wiſhed. | . 
'Y infide of the houſe is plain, but elegant, 
and contains every domeftic accommodation. On 
one fide is a marquee, which ſerves for a ſummer 
houſe, and, for fancy and tafte, is ſuperior toalmoſt 
any thing of the kind. Some curiqus engravings, 
from the antique, grace its fides, and the tables 
are covered with ſeyeral others. 
At the farther end, over a repreſentation of 


_ *  eonjugal felieity, in bafſo retievo, is the follow. 


ing inſcription, on a marble tablet: T 
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TO FILIAL PIETY 
Co AND 
MARY WILKES. 


ERECTED BY JON WILKES, 
1789. 


The rardens are charmingly laid out, and the 
3 bid fair to compenſate for the la- 
mented deficiency of wood, and to complete the 
beauty of this agreeable ſpot. | 

Within the lat} twenty years, the ſea has intru- 
ded on the land full thirty feet, between this 


place and Shanklin. 
Sandown Fort was the next object they vikied. : 


It is a low, ſquare building, flanked by four baſti- 
ons, and encompaſſed with a ditch, During the 
laſt war, ſeveral privateers entered the bay, and 
attempted to deftroy it; but the utmoſt miſchief 
they could do, was 5 batter down a few chimneys. 

Prom Sandown they proceeded to Yaverland, 
a village fituated\ at the foot of Brading Downs, 
coaſting in their way the Cliffs of Culner, ſo called 
from a Saxon word, ſignifying a pigeon, the de- 
nizens of the cliff. Still farther onwards, they 
came to the Foreland, the moſt eaſterly: point of 
the ifland, and from thence met little novelty, till 
they reached Bimbridge Point, where the entrance 
of Brading Haven commences. 

This bayen conſiſts of an extenſive track of 
marſh land, comprifing about eight hundred 
acres, covered every tide by the ſea, which flows 
through a narrow channel. Many abortive at- 
tempts have been made to deepen the entrance of 
this baven, for the admiſſion of ſhips of burden; 
but the ſand has conſtantly been driven in as faſt 
as it was cleared away. From this unfortunate 
circumſtance, one. of the fineſt and beſt fituated 


harbours in the Channel | is rendered uſeleſs. 
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Traverſed the borders of the haven, and obſerv- 
ed, on their right, two houſes of genteel appear- 
ance; while Nunwell, the ſeat of the ancient fa- 
mily of the Oglanders, faces the harbour. 

Once more entering the road, they purſued 
their way to Brading. This, though One of the 
largeſt towns in the ifland, is not poſſeſſed of a 
fingle object deſerving particular attention. They 
therefore ſpeedily left it, and courſing the haven 
on the other fide, foon ſtrack off to St. Helen's. 


The Bay of Brading takes ſeveral fine ſweeps, 


and moſt charmingly contraſts the ſcenes. Several 
woody promontories run into it, and give grace to 
its boundaries. | 

The road to St. Helen's is lined with trees on 
both fides. This village confifts only of a few 
ſcattered huts, though there is reaſon to imagine, 
that it was once a place of greater extent. In this 
pariſh is a large farm, called the Priofy, formerly 
a cell to an abbey of Cluniac monks, in Norman- 
dy. The old church was built ſo near the Tea, 
that it was greatly endangered by its encroach- 
ments, and about the beginning of the preſent 
century, a new one was erected. | 

Health, cheerfulneſs, and longevity are viſible 


throughout the iſland; and in no part of it more 


than this. The farmers in general,” ſays Mr. 
Haſſell, „are a ſocial, hoſpitable, worthy ſet of 
men; and many of thetn have acquired competent 
fortunes. If there be any ſliade to their charac- 
ter, it is from a propenſity to moiften their clay 
with draughts of potent liquors. This, indeed, 
prevails thronghout the whole iſland. It is a foible 
that commences with their earlieſt years, and may 


be palliated, though not defended, from the na- | 
ture of their fitnation and climate.” 


St. 
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St. Helen's is well known as the place where 
outward-bound ſhips ſtop to take in the greateſt 
part of their live ſea- ſtock, and water, which is of 
the pureſt quality. Poultry is extremely plenti- 
ful and cheap. By a falutary law, no beaſt of 
prey is ſuffered to remain in the iſland. They 
have neither foxes, badgers, nor polecats; and even 
to turn one looſe is a tranſportable offence. 

At the bottom of St. Helen's Hill, a land-mark 
is placed, for the direction of mariners, from 
which Dover Point binds the entrance to the har- 
bour of Brading. This point, which is near half 
a mile from the village of St. Helen's, chokes 
up the harbour, and obſtructs the entrance of 
ſhips of burden. 

From this ſpot the harbour appears like a lake, 
the land clofing it on all fides, and preſenting 
many pictureſque features. 0 

Nettleſtone Priory, diſtant about a mile and a 
half, was the next object of attraction. They 
hoped to find ſome venerable remains of antiqui- 
ty, and the avenue of nodding elms, which formed 
the approach, gave encouragement to their belief; 
but their expectations were ſpeedily fruſtrated: 
neither beauty nor antiquity invited the eye; no- 
thing more than adirty farm-yard was to be ſeen. 
IT The old manfion, which till retains the name 
of the Priory, is neat, but ſmall. Some additions 
have been begun by Sir Naſh Groſe, which bid 
fair to render it a defirable reſidence. . The pro- 
ſpects have many, and various beauties. Some 
falt-works have been eftabliſhed near this place, 
which are well conducted. - | . 

From hence proceeded towards Ride, through a 

leaſant, well-wooded country. On their right 
St. John's, late the ſeat of Lord Amherſt, now - 


of Mr. Lake, It is adyantageouſly ſituated on Aa 
| NO W, ring 
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rifing ground. Before it lie the ſylvan ſcenes of 

Ride, and behind it the ſea. The building is 

fimply elegant, and, with its accompaniments, 
forms a deſirable refidence. 

Upper Ride ſtands on the top of a hill, in a 
ſalubrious air. It contains ſome good houſes, 
and is much reſorted to by company, during the 
bathing ſeaſon. The accommodations are not 
only equal to thoſe of moſt other watering places 
in the iſland, but there is the additional induce- 
ment of good roads, and pleaſant rides, branch- 
ing out from it in different directions. 

Lower Ride is a ſtraggling place, and its inha- 
bitants are chiefly fiſhermen, or perſons engaged 

in the coaſting trade. The pallage from hence 
to Portſmouth is the ſhorteſt from any point of 
the iſland. Boats paſs regularly every morning, 
at ſeven in the ſummer, and nine in the winter, 
to Goſport and Portſmouth; 
Towards the weſtern extremity of the village 
are the bathing houſes, which are ſafficiently 

- commodious. The water here is very pure, and 

the coaſt is ſhoal for nearly a mile. 
| Between Ride and Brimſted, ſeveral delightful 
1 ſcenes preſent themſelves. Beyond the laſt- men- 
4 tioned place, they entered the noble woods that 
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| ſurround Quarr Abbey. Theſe diſplay the moſt 
| Juxuriant vegetation of any they had ſeen in the 
iſland; and are the reſort of an immenſe number 
of wood pigeons, whoſe querulous notes gave 
1 ſolemnity to the ſhade. . 

. At length they reached the abbey, 

1 Where pious beadſmen, from the world retir'd, 

f In bli{sful vifions wing d their ſouls to heav'n: 
While future joys their ſober tranſports fili d, 
| They wept their erring days,—and were fargiv'n, 
| | KrATrk. 
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$ offi This famous abbey was founded in the reign 
g is of Henry I. by Baldwin, earl of Devon, and de- 
nts, dicated to the Virgin Mary. The monks were of 

the Ciſtercian order. The building was anciently 
na ſurrounfed by a wall, nearly a mile in circumfe- 
ſes, MW rence, the veſtiges of which remain. The great- 
the M <ft part, of the pile, however, is no more. The 
not church or chapel may ſtill be traced at the eaſt 
ces end, and ſome vaults are diſcernible at the weſt, 
ce- Of the walls that are ſtanding, ſome are con- 
ch- WY verted into barns, and others degraded to lower 
agricultufal offices. The adjoining farm-houſe 
ha- His a modern building, raiſed out of the materials 
red of the abbey, whoſe former grandeur lies a wreck 
ce to time; ſo that its poor remains do not furniſ 
of enough for one intereſting view. | 
ng, Proceeding through am avenue, they bent their 
er, courſe towards Wootton Bridge. The oaks now 
began to aſſume their rubid, autumnal tints, 
ge MY which, blending with the yellow of the aſh, pro- 
tly duced a mellow, glowing colour. | 
nd In paſting through the wood, they obſerved a 
buck and a doe, which had eſcaped from the 
ful park of Sir Richard Worſley; and at the extre- 4 
n- mity of this range of cover, they came cloſe to 4 
at Wootton Bridge Hill. Here every diverſity en- 
oft countered the fight. The valley was irriguons, + 
he and feathered down the fides with wood. The 


er left hand preſents an entire ſcreen of woods, 
Ye ee gracefully fall from Nunwell to Aſhey 
Wa. . 3 7 


The right of Wootton Bridge leads to the ſea. 

This they ſailed down, charmed with its- beau» 
ties, it only wanted rock to render it highly +3 

. pictureſque, N Ty 4 
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' + was granted to the College of Wincheſter. 


tance between it and Barton is not great, nor 
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Returning, they paſſed on for, Barton, the 
property of Mr. Blackford. Here a convent, or 
oratory of. friars, of the order of St, Auguttin, 
was founded in the year 1282, which, in 1439 


Barton Houſe ſtands on an eminence, and C 
commands ſome pleaſant proſpects. It is an at 
ancient building, apparently of the Elizabethan 1 


age. A great ſameneſs runs through the whole, 
both internally and externally. 

- _ The lawn in front is pleaſant, but planted in 

too formal a ſtyle, to pleaſe a modern eye. 

Otborn, the ſeat of Robert Pope Blackford, 

.elq. was the next place they viſited, The diſ- 


does the road preſent much novelty. This 
ſeat is one of the beſt choſen in the iſland. It is 
—— fituated, on a fine, ſpacious lawn, 
ing — towards the ſea, over which, and the | 
oppalite coaft, it has noble views. The buildiog 
is large, and poſſeſſes every convenience for a re- 
fidence. - 
From hence, they touched at Old Caſtle Point; 
and as they had before, in their way to Newport, 
rode along In weſtern boundaries of the Medina. 
they now made its eaſtern fide their principal 
object. ö 
Alice leaving Eaft Cowes, they proceeded to 
Whippingham, whoſe church is a curiofity of its 
kiad. Inſtead of a tdwer, it has two gable ends. 
The vicarage, though rather low, is exceedingly © Ill * 


-' - pleaſant, fronting the river, and commanding 


the oppoſite ſhores. . 

Approaching. Newport, the river is ſeen to 
meander in delightful curves, while the banks, 
on its tranſlucent boſom, add to the4uftre of the 


ſcene, 


* 


ſcene, in which Cariſbrook Caſtle and Botany 
Bay Mill are prominent objects. This mill is one 
of the beſt ſpots on the banks of the Medina, for 
pictureſque effect. 

Aſcending the riſing grounds, the hills round 
Cariſbrook opened more fully; and the evening 
at the ſame. time cloſing in, gave a vivid tint to 
the ſurrounding ſcenery. 

The river continued to diverſify its meanders 
at every ſtep they advanced, till they reached 
Fairlee, the Teat of Mr. White. This houſe is 


built on an eminence, and commands both views 
of the river, The fituation and accompaniments' 


are more beautiful than the ftroQure itſelf, 


which is rather convenient than elegant. The 


lawn before it deſcends to the water ſide, and 
reflects a luſtre on the building, 
Soon after they entered Newport, at the eaft 


bridge, and thus completed their tour round the 
extremities of the ifle. 


Their next object was to explore its piftureſque 
beauties, in the interior, and to view the iſland 


from its central mountains. For this purpoſe 


they proceeded eaftward, to the foot of Arreton 
Downs, which they fell in with at Shide Mill; 


The ſituation of this place is very beautiful; a 
few trees ſeem to encircle every houſe, while 


the Medina firays along the valley in all its 


glory. 
- The road over the downs is ſteep, 100 the 


' ſoil compoſed of chalk and gravel. As they af- 


cended, they enjoyed ſome delightful 3 


over the vale andthe ſurrounding hills. Gateombe 


Houſe was a conſpicuous objed, and the bird's 


eye view of the village of Arreton, was more 


G 2 * pleaſant 
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ken than any light in which it had been 
itherto ſeen. 


From this down, Cowes Harbour appears to 

t advantage, while, on the opponite ſhore, 
attrell's Folly and Calſhot Caſtle falt into the 
diſtance. After eyeing with rapture the various 
landſcapes which this elevation preſented, under 
the mild influence of a grey dawn, as well as 
under the rifing beams of the orb of day, they 


proceeded a little farther to Aſhey Sca Mark, a 


triangular pyramid of ſtone, thomt twenty fect 


| high, deſigned as a guide for ſhips ſailing from 
St. Helen's to Spithead. 


The ſcenes from this point are-grand beyond 4 
deſcription, and too extenſive to be particular - 


ized, The coaſt of Suſſex bounded the diſtance 
in the moſt enchanting manner. + 

Paſſed on to. Brading Downs, and enjoyed a 
repetition of the ſame ſcenes. They then tkirted 
the oppoſite brow of the downs, and here the 
valley of Sandown opened under a new aſpeR. 
The hedge-rows, however, were too formal and 
too regular to be pleafing. Theſe deftroy the 
pictureſque effect of many of the fineſt ſcenes in 
this ifland ; nor are the numerous incloſures, into 
which it is divided, favourable to travelling with 
eaſe and expedition. Such are the effects of cul- 
tivation ; and though an artift, or an occaſional 
vifiter, might wiſh it otherwiſe ; the native, and 
the reflecting ſtranger, either find ſomething in 


the ſcene for ſelf felicitation, or for generous ' 


ſympathy. 

Next reached the woods of Kni ghton, where 
the ſeat of Mr. Biſſet broke on their ſight, ſitu- 
ated in a beautiful, but a recluſe dale. Though, 


3 not modern, * houſe exhibits much taſte and 


judgment 


* 
* 
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jadgment i in its conſtruction. The windows are 
antique, and though many repairs muſt have 
taken place fince its foundation, the unity of the 
original deſign ſeems perfectly to have been ob- 


ſerved. 


On each fide of this. manfion is a range of 
, woods ; but a ſufficient ſpace intervenes, to ad- 
mit ſome beautiful views. The plantations to 
the left form a ſweet receſs, and invite to a 
contemplation of thoſe charms which they ſo 
liberally difplay. The trees are large and well 
grown, and ſpread in thoſe eaſy lines that give 
never-fatling pleaſure to the eye. : 

Knighton Houſe ſtands on an elevation re 
the ordinary level of the earth, A wall ſupports 
the grounds lying at its back, and even part of 
the garden by theſe means is raiſed parallel with 
it, The infide i is roomy, but, like its exterior, 
favours of the antique. A few pictures decorate ' 
the apartments, 

Proceeded to  Newchurch, the approach to 
which is up a hill. The church is old, but un- 
intereſting ; nor do the houſes in general convey 
any idea of elegance or gentility. The view frotti 
the church-yard is the principal attraction here. 

From hence paſſed Queen Bower, on the top 
of whoſe hill ffands a hut, that commands ſome 
pre-eminent landfcapes. Croſſin the Afp, turned 
throngh Landgard, and under Shanklin Downs 
to Wroxall. This little village hes near Apple- 
durcombe ; and being furniſhed with admiſſion 
tickets to that folendid ſeat, they immediately | 
proceeded to view it. 

Appledurcombe, the refidence of Sir Richard 
Worſley, ſtands in one of the principal valleys of 


the iſland; and taken altogether, the ſituation 
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ductions of art. Some beautiful paintings deco- 


. fite beauty and merit; and a whole length of 
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is pleaſant, but deſtitute of that grandeur which 
reſults from the ruder features of nature. 

The manſion is large and elegant, and built of 
free · ſtone. It has four regular fronts, of the Co- 
rinthian order, the principal of which is adorned 
with wings, and graced with a lawn. The 
offices lie behind, and this way ſtrangers gene- 
rally approach. | 

Pathng through the ſervants hall, they were 
uſhered into the great hall, a ſuperb and elegant 
apartment, embelliſhed with the choiceſt pro- 


rate the walls, and the buſis diſplay great judge. 
ment in their ſelection. The roof is ſupported 
by eight beautiful Ionic pillars, which. have a 
reſemblance to porphyry. - 
The dining-room contains ſome of the fineſt | 

pictures ever produced by the pencil of Zucca= W 
- relli; perhaps not inferior to thoſe at Wind(ſcr 
and Hampton Court. Two charming paintings, 
by Berghem, alſo grace this apartment. 
From this they entered the drawing-room, 
which is pleaſantly fituated and ſuperbly fur- 
niſhed. Returning from the drawing-room, they 
were conducted to the library. The moſt at- 
tractive beauty here is an angel on the ceiling. 
in the aQt of flying. The colouring is beautiful, 
and the drawing chaſtely correct. 

In the interior library, is a ſun-ſet, of exqui- 


Sir Richard Worſley, in regimentals, by Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, with ſome other productions 
of the pencil. The little dreffing-room is 
fitted up with ſome beautiful Italian views, in 
Water colours. ; 
nne, 


* | 1 
4 
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A painting, by Rubens, repreſenting nymphs 
bathing, poſleſſes all the excellency of that maſ- 
ter. One by Palamedes, of a merry-making, 
has alſo a claim to merit. The works of Don 
and Van Helmont likewiſe appear among the 
decorations of this room. | 
Reiurning to, the veſtibule, they were arreſted 
by ſeveral paintings of the firſt order. That of 


Liberality, by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, is eminently 


beauiiful, The principal figure is ſuch as the 
brilliant imagination ot that artift uſually forms. 
A picture of Maſter . Worſley, by Coſway, is 
placed over the door. Several other pieces of 
great merit adorn the walls. ' 

It ſeems recent orders had beeo given, not. t 
admit ſtrangers up ſtairs: * This,” ſays our au- 
thor, „we could not help lamenting, as we were 
informed that it contains ſixty rooms, and that 
moſt of them are ornamented with paintings. 
But if thoſe, in the rooms above, are as much ob- 
{curcd by dirt and varniſh, as the principal part of 
what we ſaw below, we may venture to pro- 
nounce this throughout, to be the collection of a 
perfect connoiſſeur,” Fea, "ts. 5 

Leaving the houſe, they paſſed through the 
park, towards Godſhill. The entrance into the 
park is by a handſome gateway, of the Ionic 
order; and in, it riſes an obeliſk, of Corniſh gra- 
nite, of conſiderable beight, to the memory of 
Sir Robert Worſley. Cock's Caſtle, as it is 
called, a very pictureſque object from the houſe, 
ſtands on a rocky cliff, and has a good effect from 
many points of view. 


A great deficiency of wood is perceptible in nM 
be: „„ 


0 
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The organ-room is replete with works of art. 
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the park. The clamps are unconnected, and 
give no pleaſurable impreſſion to the mind. 

At this place was formerly a cell; of Benedic- 
tine monks, founded by Iſabella de Fortibus, 
about the end of the reign of Henry III. It wasren- 
dered ſubordinate to the Abbey of St. Mary de 


Montiſburgh, in Normandy, but diffolved with 


the reſt of the alien priories, aud. given to a con- 


vent of nuns, near Aldgate, London. 
Paſſing the Park Farm, they ſoon after arrived 


at Godſhill, a very neat, but ſmall place. The 
church ſtands on a hill, and is very old. At this 
time, part of it had tambled in, and the gadding 


ivy, which appeared in what was ſtanding, gave 


the whole a pictureſque effect. This editice was 
greatly damaged by lightning in 1778. 

Among other abſtracts from acts of parliament, 
which covered the church door, was one which 
enacts, © that every female who intrudes on a 
pariſh a ſecond illegitimate child, ſhall be liable 
to impriſanment and hard labour, for fix months 
in Bridewell.” Oar author ſeems to infinuate, 
that the females are much more numerous on this 
illand than the males, and that, among the lower 


- ranks, marriage is not always thought of, till the 


approach of a ſecond pledge of love between the 
parties; when it is contracted, in order to avoid 
the conſequences of the anathema on the church 


door. 


Finding themſelves nearly in a track they had 
viſited before, in their tour round the coaſt, they 


©. , they made a digreſſion up Chillerton Street, 
from whence they ſkirted the oppoſite fide of the 


vale of Gatcombe, 

Here nature appeared in her moſt luxuriant 

dreſs, Down this vale runs the rivulet which 
| orm 
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forms the Medina, and it obtains the ſame name: 


long before it bas any pretenſions to the rank of 
a river. 


Proceeding through a continuation of the ſame 


kind of country, they arrived at Sheat, ſituated 


on a pleaſant, rural hill, and ſurrounded by ſmall 
woods, which ſerve to repoſe the eye. 

After deſcending a ſlope, they arrived at Gat- 
combe Houſe, the ſeat of Captain Ratray. This 
manſion is ſheltered behind by a plantation of 
pines, and has an agreeable aſpeQ. -A fine lawn 
ſpreads its verdant turf in front, and extends to 
the road, A beautiful piece of water lies in the 
bottom; and the whole of the accompaniments 
are ſuch as indicate comfort united with ele- 
gance. 

The oppoſite Downs of Arreton range de- 
lightfully to the valley of Newchurch, and finally 
interpoſe between the town of Newport and the 


Downs ef Appledurcombe. The whole land- | 


ſcape is pictureſque. 


ving Gatcombe, they directed their congſs 
to Whitcomb. Here they ſaw Alvington Foreſt, 


under a new aſpect, and enjoyed a repetition of 


ſcenery they had noticed in other lights before. 
Making a diverſion to the left, they now pro- 
ceeded towards Cariſbrook Caſtle, a place ren- 
dered famous by the confinement of Charles I. 
On an elevation ſtands this once ſtrong fortteſa. 
Nature has contiderably contributed to its ſecu- 
rity, as it is ſituated in ſuch a manner, as to 
command every point be!ow. The ditch, which 
encompaſſes it, is of great width, and in all pro- 


dry. 


. 
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The citadel is the moſt ancient part of the 
building, and though the exact era of its foun- 
dation cannot be aſcertained, there is ſufficient 


evidence to ſhew, that it muſt have been very re- 


mote, The well in the caftle yard is reckoned a 
Roman work, and it is likely, that p&ple might 


_ firſt fix on this ſpot as a place of defence. The 


Saxons followed them, and, as is uſual, adopted 
the ſame fortifications. In the reign of Cerdic, 
it is ſaid to have been a place of ſome conſe- 
quence, and ſome aſcribe its foundation to 
Whitager, one of his generals. 

The preſent ſtructure was grafted on the old, 


by William Fitzoſborne, one of the Norman com- 


manders; and on whom, in return for his zeal 
and fidelity, the conqueror conferred the lord- 
ſhip'of the Iſle of Wight. | 


The caftle and its appendages, from that period, 


= fell to different maſters, till Lord Woodville ſold 
it to Edward IV. and from that time it-has been 


annexed to the crown. The arms of Woodville 
are carved over the large gateway, and on each 
fide are the roſes of the houſe of York. 
The well is about three hundred feet deep, and 
always ftands twenty feet high in water. A 


piece of lighted paper let into it, is extinguiſhed 


before it reaches the bottom, and a pin of com- 


mon fize is diſtinctly heard to drop on the water. 


. An aſs is employed to raiſe the water, by means 
of a wheel fifteen feet diameter, which the ani- 
mal turns like a dog. One of theſe drudges lived 
forty years within the caſtle walls; and indeed, 
the longevity both of men and beaſts, in this 
iſland, cannot efcape obſervation. A confider- 
able number of both exceed the ordinary limits 


Doring 


= 
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During a long ſucceflion of ages, the caſtle 
baving fallen greatly to decay, was repaired and 
enlarged by Queen Elizabeth. That princeſserect- 
ed a platform towards the back part of it; re- 
built the gateway, and added a bridge at the en- 
trance. The initials of her name, and the date 
of the year, are ſtill preſerved on the arch of the 
gateway. | 

During Cromwell's uſurpation, it was garri- 
foned by his forces, and the command given to 
ſuch as 5 could particularly confide in. 

The grand entrance into this fortreſs is by a 
gate, flanked wich two towers, built in the reign l 
of Edward IV. It is lined with iron bars, of 12 
7 weight. This gate conducts to the 

caſtle-yard, on the right — which ſtands tbe 
chives, a modern building, dedicated to St. 19 
Nicholas, with a cemetery belonging to it; but = 
neither ate now in uſe. 

On tle oppoſite fide; part of the walls lie in 
ruins. Near theſe is ſhewn the window from 
which, it is ſaid, Charles I. attempted to eſcape z 
and, on the ſame fide, is a modern houſe, de- 
figned for the refidence of the governor: A little 
farther, to the right, is the well already men- 
tioned, and beyond it the remains of an old 
houſe. 14 

On an angle to the left is a fight of eps, | 
which dead to the top of the citadel, from u hich 23 
the proſpeRs are very — oe, In the infide of | 
this are the veſtiges of a well, now nearly filled : 
up. The citadel, or keep, is built on a piece of = 
ground more elevated than the reſt. This was 13 


probably artificial, and may, perhaps, — attri· _ 
buted to the indefatigable Romans. = 
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Thy next mounted the ramparts and plat- 


8 erected by Queen Elizabeth, from which 


a new ſcene opens in the valley below. The 


whole external appearance of the caſtle is pic- 


tureſque; and the ground on which it ſtands is 
finely broken and tinted, 


The height of Cariſbrook Caftle, from the val- 
ley, is at leaſt three hundred feet, which gives it 
every advantage of command and defence. 


Leaving this ſtately relic of the fortifications 


of other times, they deſcended to the village of 
Caritbrook, which, independent of its delight- 
ful ſituation, is, of itſelf, a pleaſant place. The 
church is one of the moſt pictureſque in the 
illand. Its tower is of conſiderable height, and 
is properly ornamented with Gothic pinnacles. 
The large window is very fine; and, in ſhort, 


aſymmetry runs through the whole building, that 
cannot fail to pleaſe. 

The priory, fituated near the church, was for- 
merly tenanted by black monks. At firſt it was 
a cell to the Abbey of Lyra, in Normandy z at- 
terwards to that of Mountgrace, in Yorkſhire ; 
and laftly was appended to the Ciſtercians, at 
Sheen. Its remains are little ſtriking. Some of 
its walls are covered with ivy and moſs; and 
one, on the weſt fide, i is converted: into a hovel 
for carts. 

Leaving Cariſbrook, they entered the road to 
Yarmouth, cut-on the fide of a chalky bill, for 
' - near a mile, and commanding the beautiful vale 
of Parkhurſt. : 
Reach Park Croſs, an enchanting ſcene, poſ- 
ſeſſed of every requiſite to render it beautiful in 
a picture, This landſcape at once delighted and 


a them. It conſiſted of wild nature, ſcat- 


tering 
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ta qring beauties over the richeſt profuſion of ob- 
jects that could encounter the fight. 

On their right, the downs roſs with ſplendor, 
and gave majeſty to all below them; while the 


valleys, ſmiling in vegetation, contributed their 


utmoſt aid to embealliſh this voluptuous ſcene. 

With regret they left the contemplation of the 
lovely vale of Alvington; and, in their progreſs, 
could not help contraſting it with views which 
ſank ſtill more in their eſtimation, from the com - 
pariſon. 

At length they came in fight of the. woods of 
Swanſton, On an extenſive rifing plain flands 
Swanſton Houſe, the ſeat of Sir William Bar- 
rington. The manſion is plain, but pleaſing to 
the view. The inhde is fitted up in the ancient 
ſtyle, but extremely neat. From the drawing- 
room, there is a fine view over the ſurrounding 
country. This apartment is genteel, and con- 
tains a few good paintings. 


kn the breakfaſi-room are ſome old portraits of . 


the family, ndt deſtitute of pictorial merit. The 
other rooms, on the ground-floor, look over the 
Solent Sea and New Foreſt. The bed-rooms are 
imply elegant. 

Returning over the hill, they en joyed a FO 
lightful range of ſcenery on the aka and made 
for the village of Calbourne, ſtanding in a tri- 
angular receſs of elms and aſhes, at the bottom 
of the downs. It bas every advantage that a re- 
tired ſituation can command. 

- Weſtover Houſe, in this vicinity, ſtands on an 
eminence, and looks over all the north-weſt part 


of the ifland, as well as towards Alvington and 


Parkhurſt, down to the Medina. It is the hoſpi- 
table manſion of Mr. Holme, 
Vor. V. "5 Leaving 


- 
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Leaving Weſtover to the right, they ſtruck 
into the Yarmouth road, 45 the hills of 
Freſhwater, on the left, exhibited new ſplendor, 


They now returned to the road they had pur- 
| ſued to Newtown, but notbing occured more 


than had been noticed in their former route. 


Croſſing the left ſtream of Newtown, at Un- 
derwood, they came to Elmſworth, a little, rural 
ſpot, from whence they had a diſtinct view of 
Tha:neks Bay, part of which i is well varied and 
wooded. 

Paſſing through Great Thorneſs, they entered 
| Rue Street, and made for the fione quarries of 
Gurnet Bay. The vale of Gurnet is marſhy, 
and ſubject to inundation> of the ſea in winter. 
Tbe — quarries, as they are termed, are noble 
maſſes of true rock, which are as much looſened 
by the inceflant working of the waves, as by 
the labour of the workmen. From the fione 


here, the works at Portſmouth are conſtructed; 


and, when the weather permits, three or four 


floops are generally lying in the bay, to lade with 
it. Its coat is proof againſt the attacks of time 


or weather, and is finer in the grain than that 


brought from Portland or Purbeck. Moſt of the 
capital dwellings in the iſland are built with this 


excellent material. 


From hence they viſited the ſeat of Mr. Col- 
lins, at Egypt, the moſt northerly point of the 


| ifland, and paſſed the land they had ſo frequent- 


ly viewed from the Hamplhire ſhores. 
After this, they entered Cowes, and thus com- 
pleted their tour of the iſland, in every direction 


+ that a horſe · road would permit. 


Next morning they embarked, with a defign 


to view ow different ſhores of this charming 


+ jDand 
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jſland, from its cireumambient element, and leav- 


ing the harbour of Cowes, ſtretched to the north- 


ward, and cleafed Old Caſile Point, which re- 
ceived no inconſiderable addition to its beauty 
from the bluſhing rays of the morn. 

Paſſed down the eaft fide of Oſborne, and ſtill 
verging on the. ſhore, came oppoſite the ſcreens 
of wood that range down the extremities of 
King's Key, a creck, neither remarkable for its 
depth nor grandeur. 

Coafting along the ſame kind of ſhore, they 
arrived off Fiſhborne Creek, a ſweet ſpot, which, 


at this early ſeaſon of the day, was replete with 


pitareſque beauty. 


Paſſing Fiſh Houſe, and the woods at Quarr ' 


Abdey, they tacked to the eaſtern extremity of 


Motherbank, where the view extended from He? i 
entrance of Southampton Water to that of Portf- 


mouth Harbour. A large receſs of watet intrudes 
on the land, near Quarr Abbey; and here was 
formerly a quarry of ſome confideration, which 


is now, however, little nſed. 


Came oppoſite the village of Ride, the houſes 
of which hang on the water's edge, but the ſcene 
is not very intereſting. 

Making Appley, ſeveral points break on the 
eye at once, The ſhore here is very rocky, and 
the beach is dangerons, 

Old Fort lies a little farther on, where the Jand 


is more diverſified. In this vicinity are _ 


ſalt works. 
A s milar ſhore preſented itſelf, till they 


beyond Nettlefione Priory, Maſſes of took Bea 

' tumbled from the cliffs, and tinctured by the 

iron- ore, * which they are interſperſed, gave 
H 2 a diver- 


ws 


*, 
_ 
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a a diverſity to the colouring. The ſhores are alſo 
ſtrongly tinged with copperas. | 

Croſſing trom St. Helen's Point to that of Bim- 
bridge, they had a difiin& view of the vale which 
extends from Brading to Appledurcombe. : 
From the ſandy point of Bimbridge, they 

trended to Foreland Point, the eaftern extremity 
of the iſland. Here the cliffs are very high, and 
afford ſhelter to numerous marine birds, which 
breed here. PE 

As tbey ſxirted along Sandown Bay, they found 
the bottom compoſed of a fine, hard ſand. The 
Downs of Yaverland, viewed from this ſpot, riſe 
to a conſiderable height, and give a noble effect 
to the bay. ; a 

The next attractive object was the beautiful 
ſituation and proſpeR of Mr. Wilkes's ſeat, which, 
viewed from the ſea, has a hand ſome appearance. 

More to the ſouthward, the rocks aſſume a 
deeper dye, and ſome of them are perfectly black. 
This hue ariſes from the nature of the ſoil, and, 
in the opinion of mineralogiſts, is an indication 
that veins of coal are near. Indeed it appears 
that coal-mines were once worked in theſe parts, 
but have long fnce been diſcontinued, on ae- 


count of the produce being found inadequate to 


the -xpe-nce. 
A Gh, of a peculiar nature, called the ſand- 
ee}, is found in this bay. It is very ſlender, and 
ſeldom. more than three or four inches long; 
ſomewhat reſembling a ſmelt, both in colour and 
taſte. The fiſhermen, at low water, turn up 
the ſand with a three pronged fork, when the 
fiſh leap out, and are taken up in conſiderable 


The 
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The ſandhopper is alſo very common here. It 
reſembles a ſhrimp in colour, as well as confor- 
mation. At low water they cover the ſhore, 
and are greedily devoured by the hogs, which 
deſcend to the beach, in ſearch of this voluptu- 
ous repaſt. 

Shanklin Chine, in their paſſage, loft no ſhare 
of its grandeur, but appeared even to greater ad- 
vantage, particularly the aſcents of Horſe Lodge, 
which form the ſouthern extremity of the bay. 

Their attention was next attracted by Dunnoſe, 
a point of rocky land, lying to the ſouthward of 
Luccombe Chine. As the veſſel kept to wind- 
ward, in order to weather the point, the Downs 
of Luccombe and St. Boniface ſeemed to claſh 
near on its awful, pendent fides, and preſented 
a terrific ſcene. e aſcent of this tremendous 
rock is nearly ſeven hundred feet ; and ſheep, 
grazing on its ſummit, loſe all proportion of 
form, when viewed from the 8 and appear. 
only like dots. 

The day beginning to cloſe in very faſt, and 
the coaſt Lene being rocky and dangerous, they 
found themſelves under the neceſſity of proceed - 
ing to Steep Hill, in order to paſs the night. 


The coaſt continued the whole way to exhibit a 


moſt rugged aſpect, compoſed of cliffs and a few 
water-falls. The hills of Bonchurch well con- 
traſted with the white cliffs that bordered the 
ſhore, and the cottages which appeared here and 
there, aſfimilated with the general compoſition 
of the landſcape. 

Having cautiouſly advanced oppoſite Ventnor 
Mill, and the wind dying away, they took to-a 
wherry, which landed them ſafely under Steep 


Hill. Here 18. found the * dean 
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as in their former viſit to the place. The ſeat 
of Mr Tollemache is a pretty object from hence, 
but appears rather too much ſequeſtered in 
woods. At a greater diſtance from the ſhore, 
bowever, its local charms are diſcloſed in all 
their perfection. : | 

The bills of Steep Hill range with great beauty, 
when viewed from the ſea. The rocks are finely 
barmonized, and preſent great diverſity of form. 

Re-embarking next morning, they ſtood out 
to ſea, to avoid the dangers of the rugged ſhore, 
which is lined with lurking rocks. 

Sailing cloſe to the ſhore of Undercliff, they 
found the appearance of the coaſt very diverſified, 
but highly tinted with pendent woods and varied 

rounds. At every avenue that would admit of 
it, ſome bold, broken promontory ftruck the 
fight, and continually cloſed the fide ſcreens. 

When they formerly paſſed Undercliff on horſe- 
back, the ſhore was entirely hid from their view; 
but now they enjoyed every pleaſure of proſpect 
that diſtance could give, and the united effect of 
rock, wood, mountains, and water, was blended 
in the moſt exquiſite ſtyle. | 

The village of St. Lawrence ſeemed to relieve 
the ſcene, and to. give it novelty. A number 
of boat-houſes enter into the compoſition of the 
picture, and a ſmall caſcade, which has been 
magnified by ſome touriſts to 'a Switzerland 
cataraQ, e 

The ſame kind of ſhore, particularly rocks and 
ſhoals, continued till they came near Crab Niton 
where Undercliff terminates. | 
The break of rocks from Old Park to Niton 
Down, where it,again commences, is nearly half 
a mile. This opening leads to the Now port: 

2 | | C road, 
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wad; and to other places in the centre of the 
iſland. 

A little farther weſtward, they arrived at St, 
Catharine's, the moſt ſouthern point of the iſland, 

The rocks, which finally terminate the range 
of Undercliff, are the higheſt of all. Sir Richard 
Worſley, the chief hiſtorian of the iſland, ſays, 
that the Hill of St. Catharine's is ſeven hundred 
and fifty feet high, from the water's edge; and, 
judging from appearance, it cannot be leſs. 

At a diſtance, theſe rocks appear like fortifi- 
cations. The terrific aſcent of St. Cathariae' s, 


ey though bold in its declination towards the ſea, is 
d, well verdured, and has nothing repulſive in its 
od aſpect A valley ranges round its weſtern front. 
of Make the bottom, on the eaſtern fide, is a fertile 
Ie ſpot, ſprinkled with ſome cottages, * 

Pafling the point of Rocken-end, an entire 
2 new ſcene preſented itſelf. The dangerous Bay 


5 of Chale firſt ſaluted the fight The in 
X objects from it are Walpan i Black-gang Chines, 
f with the dropping-well of the latter. his 
d track of coaſt poſſeſſes, ſays our author, « that. 
kind of appearance which, while it excites hor-, 

; Tor, ſtill pleaſes the imagination; as we ſee nature 
r running riot, and overleaping all bounds. But 
- while the thus pleaſes the ſpeculative traveller;, 
1 ſhe appears terrific to thoſe whom chance or ac- 
'cident may drive on the coaſt,” 

Little novelty is to be met with from hence to 
| Freſhwater. Pathng . Atherfield Point and Comps! 


ton Chine, they entered the Bay of Brixton, where. | 
the ſea rolls with great impeidoſity, and ſeems to 
q make inceflant encroachments on the ſhore. * 


Jackman's Chine is the principal one In the; 


- 1 It leads to the villa e of Brixton. > 1 
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Still coaſting on, they paſſed Brook Chine and 
Compton village, when Freſhwater Bay opened, 
with all its romantic beanties. : 

Along the Mü in Bench are numerous chaſms 
in the cliffs, with continual receſſes and caves at 
the bottom. The pictureſque appearance of the 
whole is ſuch as cannot fail to pleaſe. 

Paffing the cliffs of Main Bench, they once 


more arrived at the Needles, and from thence en- 


tered Allum Bay. From the water, the landſcape 
is highly beautiful. Its variegation, its ſudden 
* . abrupt ridges, and little cafcades, are 
all intereſting. 


The appearance of the coaſt is nearly the ſame 


| throughout the whole to Totland Bay and War- 


den Lodge, with only ſome variations of horror, 
occaſioned by the devaſtation of the ocean, which 


undermining the cliffs, give them a terrific ap- 


pearance. | 

I The point of Carey's Sconce introduced them 
into Yarmouth Roads. This is the neareſt pro- 
— 7 of the iſland to the neck of land on which 


arſt Caſtle ſtands; and, according to ſome, this 


diſtance was once paſſable at low water “. Far- 
mouth Road is much frequented by his majeſty's 


craizers, ſtationed in the Channel for the preven- 


tion of ſmuggling. 


Leaving the river Yar, or, as it is more gene- 
rally called, Freſhwater Lake, on their right, they 


continued the trendings of the coaſt, which, for 


ſome ſpace, was a comfortleſs beach, with a few 


in6gnificant, broken maſſes and cluwps. 
„ Without abſolutely vouching for the truth of this, much 


_ credit is certainly due to uninterrupted tradition, Our author - 
' ſeems to deny the y of the fact; we ſee little reaſon for 
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About two. miles, however, from Yarmoath, 
it aſſumes a more cheerful aſpect, and forms a 
ridge. of - mountains, which chiefly encircle the 
water of Shalfleet. 

A quantity of limeſtone and abrupt promon- 
tories conſtitute the character of this ſhore. In 
many parts it is well tinied; and, in general, it 
is not deſtitute of piQureſque beauty. | 

Pa ſſing the flat point of Newtown Haven, they 
entered Shalfleet Lake, encircled with fine bills, 

From thence they proceeded to Thorneſs Bay, 
the ſhores of which are highly pictureſque, from 
the profuſion of wood — rock which compoſes 
them. 

Weathering another point, tbey entered Gur-- 
net Bay, celebrated for the excellent ſtone it pro- 
duces; but the only part of it that was calculated 
for a picture was the opening that looks toward 
Cariſbrook Hills. This valley is extremely fer- 
tile and ſylvan, and ranges in pleaſing forms, till 


the © lofi am cloſe the view. F 


— 


more paſſed Cowes Caſtle, and entered the har- 
bour, after an aquatie excurſion ot two days, in 
which they had encircled the iſland, and taken a 
view of its different ſcenes from the ocean. 
Mr. Haſſell concludes his agreeable account of 
this beautiful iſle, with the following refleAions 2. | 
The pleaſing variety,” ſays he, © of hill and 
dale, with which it abounds; the delightful ſitu- 
ation of the gentlemen's ſeats; the venerable re- 
mains of its antiquity z the rich and extenſive 
ſea-views, that every where preſent themſelves ;. 
and, above all, the grand and noble craggy clitfs,. 
which at once ſerve as a natural fortification to; 
the iſland; and exhibit the moſt * 
an 
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Stretching now for the Brambles, they once I 
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and awful-ſcenes; all theſe combined, muſt natu- 
rally excite the curioſity of every admirer of the 
ſuperb works of nature; and, at the ſame time, 
they account for the frequent viſits that are made 
to the iſland, Indeed, I know not where a party, 
engaged in a pleaſurable ſcheme, could find their 
expectations more fully gratified; to which, 
I thiok, I might add, the natural civility and 
Hoſpitality of the inhabitants at large, do not a 
little contribute.“ | 
Next day they bade adieu to the Ifle of Wight, 
and, after a pleaſant paſſage, landed at South- 
ampton. | 
As they purſued their former track from South- 
_ -arnpton to Wootton, the well-known prophecy 
of Nixon was ſuddenly brought to their recol- 
lection, by a man, at one of the turnpike-gates, 
pytting out his hand, on which were two thumbs, 
to receive the toll. This was the more ſtriking, 
as they had juſt before ſeen a man plying on 
Southampton quay with à fimilar excreſcence ; 
ahd to add to their wonder, they were informed, 
that a third perfon, living near Andover, all in 
the ſame county, was rendered remarkable by the 
ſame fingularity. ? 297 
Entered on the New Foreſt, in the road to 
Stony Croſs, and paſſed over a circular lawn ſur- 
rounded with oaks, after which they found them- 
ſelves in the heart of this woodland track. 
The high roads through this foreſt are chiefly 
_ compoſed of gravel; and are at all times eaſy and 
Pleaſant to travel on. Nothing, however, beyond 
ſylvan ſcenery ſalnted their view, till they reach- 
ed the ſive mile ſtone, near which ſtands the hoſ- 
' © Pitable manſion of Mr. Gilbert, which they had 
not leiſure to inſp ect. | 


Proceeding 
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tu- | Proceeding through a range of cover, they ar- 
the W rived at the ſummit of Stony Croſs Hill, near | 
ne, ¶ the bottom of which, on the left, ſtands a pillar, - 
ide erected by the late Lord Delawar, in commemo- 
ty, W ration of the fatal cataſtrophe of William Rufus. 
eir It conſiſts of a plain, triangular tone, not more 
ch, chan fix feet high, ſurmounted with a ball, and 
nd charged with the ſabſequent tame inſcriptions: | 
ta 
Firſt fide. | 
ht, Here ſtood the oak-tree, on which an arrow, ſhot by Sir 
he Walter Tyrrel at a ftag, glanced, and ſtruck King William 
the 4a ſirnamed Rutus, in the breaſt, of which he inn 
1. itantly died, on the ſecond day of Auguſt, anno 1100. 
& Second fide.” 
wy King William the Second, firnamed Rufus, being ſlain, as 
es, is be fore elated, was laid in a cart, belonging to one ” Purkis®, > 
ds, and drawn from hence to Wincheſter, and I in-the cathe= 
g. dral church of that city. 
"7 Third fide. | 
7 Axxo M.DCC.XLY. 
1 That where an event ſo memorable had happened, might 
in not be hereafter unknown, this tone was ſet up by 9 825 lord 
16 Delawar, who has ſeen the tree growing in this place. 
to _ Underneath, 
r- This one was repaired by John Richard, carl Delaws? . 
1 ; ANNO M.DCC.LEXIIX, : 


y Beneath the inſcription, on the firſt die has 
q been added the following memorandom: _-— . 


d This ſpot was viſited by King George the Third and Queen | 
1 Charlotte, on the 1 8 of June, 1705. N TM 
5 — m — 
i If we miſtake not, the deſcendants of this nan continue 


eee, = 
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| The body of water between this part of Hamp- 
ſhire and the Ifle of Wight, appeared from Stony ent 
Croſs but a ſmall river, the diſtance being ſo 
conſiderable as to deprive it at once of extent and Won 
grandeur. The ifle itſelf, enveloped in a blue Me 
miſt, bounded the diftance. | ve 
After encountering ſeveral ſteep hills, reached MW 
the manſion of Lord Delawar. The fituation of Ich 
this houſe is ſuch as to command extenſive views, Ich 
» but, in itſelf, it is deſtitute of cheerful ſcenery, fa 
A plain, deſert heath, for many miles, tires the 
view; yet, from ſome points, the proſpe& is nat 
"abſolutely defiitute of pictureſque beauty, parti- 
cularly when the eye is directed to the woody 
ſcteens that form the back ground. 
Arrived at Picked Poſt, and there formed the 
reſolution of crofling to Lymington, and from 
thence to ſkirt the weſtern boundaries of the ſo- 
reft, along the banks of the Avon. 
The road was very intricate, nor were the ob- 
- , JeQs ſtriking, except to the enthuſiaſtic admirer 
of nature io her wildeſt form, amid ſhades 
where art ſeldom interferes. Beyond Burleigh, 
entered on, a warren, well ſtocked with rabbits; 
and then daſhing into the heart of the foreſt, 
p , for a confiderable way, through a con- 
uibued grove. 155 5 
After a tedious ride ffom Burleigh, they ar- 
rived at Pitner's End, the termination of. the fo- 
reſt towards Lymington, which place they ſoon 
reached a (ſecond time. - . 
Again continued their tour, and paſſing Mill- 
ford, proceeded down the ſandy neck of land, on 
which Hurſt Caſtle ſtands. In this fortreſs, which 
was built to defend the paſſage between the coaſt 
ef Hampſhire and the Needles, a garriſon is 
F N _ uſually 
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ofaall kept; but the caftle i is not now of great 
confideration. ' 

Reſuming dbeit courſe, near the five-mile doc, 
on the Chriſtehurch road; ſtauds the ſeat of Mr. 
Lebrock. Built on an elevation, it commands a 


very extenſive view of the weſt end of the Iſle of 


Wight and the eircumjacent country. The ar- 


chitecture is nothing remarkable; but the covers, 
that ſurround the houſe, are very beautiful, and 
fall gradually and gracefully into each other. : 

Winding round the bottom of Mr. Lebrock's 
grounds, they ſoon arrived iti fight of High Cliff, 
the ſeat of the Earl of Bate, which, at a trace, 
has a caftellated appearance. 

They had now a full broffet of the Dorſet- 
ſhire Hills; but they were too naked to inſpire 


pleaſurable mn, oe. 


Reaching, the anſion of the Earl.of Bate, they 


anticipated the ſatisfaQion they hoh receive 
from the examinatich of the coflections of. A n 
blertad, ſo diflinguithed for tafte and judgment. 
Theit expectations, however, were früſtrat 
owing to a > 6ckneſs | in the family; 

ovly obtain a general yiew of the exterior, "which 
ſcarcely compehſuted for the oe they bad 


gives themſelves. _ 
The back front i is what would be called ſa pelb 


by the greateſt part of the world; ; but, to our au- 


thor, it ſeemed deficient in elegance; and, for a 


habitation, be thought the neat, little manſion 


of Sir William Fordyce, which lay 6ppoſite, iu- 


finitely more defirg 75 
Leaving High Ent, they proceeded to Cbritt- 


church, in view of the Avon, whoſe firearm had 


been much « ented by the recent rains, a 


pen fat beyond its channel. Yet, ins ap 
Vor. V. : 8 85 | : News. i 
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7; and they could | 
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ſtanding this diſadvantage, :the. ,vale, through 
which it meapdered, appeared in the moſt vivid 
tipts of nature, and exhibited a thouſand objects 
eee , : 
= Though Chriſtchurch is not remarkable for in- 
ternal elegance, yet its ütuation and its delight- 
ful views render it truly intereſting. The Nee- 
dles and the Iſle of Wight are the back ground of 
the picture, and in the intetvening ſpace of ſea, 
*. 4 r . . - . 
a ſucceſſion of moving objects give conſtant ani- 
mation to the ene. e 


I ee priory of ſecular canons, 
"which was a terwards te to regular canons, 
'of the order df St. Abguſtine.....:.... 8 

Ihe collegiate chur h. dedicated to Chriſt, is 
A beautiful old pile, of mixed Saxon. and Gothic 
architecture. Its form is ſingular, and it 18 com- 


C1330 


oled of a great yariety of parts, . 
* . The. (aver is e he 


The tower.is rather clegantthan lofty, and is 

2 rigcipally Gothic. Hs the outfide of the tran- 
1 770 much _caryed work, ,chiefly Saxon; and 
from hence towards the eaſt 183 umble of archi- 
!; 
.* The inhide,” ſays, our touriſt, “ has vnder⸗ 
Zone many worſe 8 Cromwellian depreda- 
| tions, from the Tmprovements that have from time 
to time taken place. But eyen theſe being inſuf- 
ficient to convince the world of a want of, faſie 
and knowledge in their predecgſſors, the prefent 
corporation have permitted a piece of noble ar- 
chitecture to be taken down, in order to make 
room for the erection of new pews, for the ac- 
commodation of gentlemen's families *”, | 
Sad on a9 be 16 FIGS th Wo i 
A8 tbe ſole object of churches is for the convenient re- 


eeption of congregations, eng aged in the ſervice of God, we 
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The remains of ſeputchral monuments, of great 
yjeds antiquity and bobby, are ſtill numerous here, 
notwithflanding all the fury of the Roundheads, 
sho ſpared neither the ornaments of buildings 
bored to religion, nor even the memorials of the 
Nee. Lead, which they contained. 
ad of The! whole internal view of this veherybis 
pile is ſuch as well correſpond with Milton's de- 
ſcription ; 6 | 


The ak ent roof, | FTE 
Wich aatique piilars maſſy proof, | 32 
And ſtoried windows richly dight, 
Cuting a dim, reli 8 ou 1 hes 


Chriſtchurch is a large and Pepe place, 
and carries on a confiderable manufacture of filk 
ſtockings and gloves. It is a corporation, and 
ſends two members to parliament, who are elect- 
ed by the burgeſſes reſident and nonrefident. 
Near the bridge are the-remaits of an old caſ- 
tle, which muſt once have poſſeſſed ſome ftrength. 
Early next morning, after their arrival at 
Chriſtchurch, they ſet out for Ringwood: The 
atmoſphere was bright and ſerene; and not a 
fingle cloud floated in it, to intercept the. innu- 
merable beauties that decked the Vale of Avon. 
The current of that river glided gently on, „While 
tranfient glows played on its ſurface, and diffuſed 
around a eta attractive charms. © ; 
The oppoſite bills of Dorſetſhire ranged cloſe 
to the water's edge; and, though low, were not 
deflilute of Dey under the morning beam. 


* 


, ſee no loprepriery in abi more room, when wanted; but 
re- we feel all the contempt qur author can patſibly eng wo 
we taſte lus | improvements a and capt ious alterations. +4646 
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The right-hand. hills ſeparated them from the 
weſtern extremity of the foreſt, and varied but 


little, in appearance, till they arrived near Ring- 
Wood. 

The Avon, which meanders between theſe 
two barriers, is one of thoſe rivers whoſe ſtream 
is always plcafiog. Though liable to ſudden 
ſwells, it ſoon regains its tranſparency, and works 

itſelf fine. 

The entrance to Ringwood, on this fide, is not £ 
very intereſting The town- is not large, but it 
derives ſome conſequence from its fituation with 
regard to other places. Its beer, for ſtreugth and 
flavour, is celebrated, not only throughont Eng- 
land, but in many foreign countries. ; 

_ Ringwood, is unqueſtionably a place of great 

antiquity. By ſome it is thought to be the Ro- 

man. ſtation, mentioned by Antoninus under the 

name of Regnum; but others, with more proba- 
bility, transfer that to Chicheſter. 

In this vicinity, after the fatal battle at Sedge- 
moor, in 1085, the unfortunate Dake of Mon- 
mouth took ſbelter; but was at laſt diſcovered in 


the ditch of a geld. covered with fern. It 
ſeems be had fubfiſted on greea peaſe for two 


days, and in his pocket, when taken, ſome of the 
Pod were found. 


Aſier leaving Ringwood, the Vale of Avon be- 
gan to expand to a much greater breadth, and 
the landſcape became more romantic. The whole 


of the road Þ to Fordipgbridge was either n 
or pictureſque. 


This town, at a diflance, appears to be a place 


5 of ſome conſequence; and, at one time, it had 
- confiderable manufactures; but none at preſent 


are ne to any On extent. Though ru 
| ther 


ä 


Ul 
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ther large nor elegant, its outſkirts are highly 
faſcinating, as they preſent a variety of charm- 
ingly-pittaureſque ſcepes, which forin a continual 
landſcape. _ | 

Continuing their route to'Saliſbury, they reach- 
ed Downton, a long, ſtraggling place, containing 
nothing deſerving particular notice. 

The road from hence was continually hemmed 
in by hedge-rows, till they arrived near Longford 
Caſtle, the ſeat of the Earl of Radnor, which, 
from ſeveral points of view, appears to great ad- 
vantage, both in itſelf and its accompaniments, 

From this ſpot, a variety of objects continued 
to entertain thecn, till they arrived at the ſummit 
of a ſmall hill, from which they had a view of 
the city of Salitbury, ſtanding in one of the love- 
lieſt vales in England, well verdured, ſylvan, and 
irriguous. The ſpire of its cathedral; as well as 
thoſe*of its parochial churches, -towering above 
the ſurrounding trees, give ſome idea of the ex- 
tent of the place, without. offending by their 
confuſion. 8 $a SG 

By an eaſy deſcent, they came to the bridges 
over the Avon, that communicate with the town; 
The firſt entrance is very prepoſſeſſing. On the 
left hand, a wall with battlements runs between 
a fliream of clear water and the road, encompaſſ- 
ing what is called the Cloſe, within which the 
cathedral fiands. The Cloſe is principally inha- 
bited by the gentry and dignitaries of the charch. 


* .,. Saliſbury cathedral, now one of the moſt beau- . 


tiful in the kingdom, was origivally funded by - 
Biſhop Poore, but received many additions and 
improvements from his ſucceſſors in this fee. It 
is laid, that this pile contains as many windows 
as there are days in the year; as many pillars 26 
l c I 3 there 
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* HASSELL'S TOUR or | 
there are hours; and as many gates as there are 
lunar revolutions ; but we never heard of any one 
who bad the trifling curiofity to aſcertain the 
truth of theſe remarks. The external appearance, 
in general, is gay, light, and airy ; the defign 
delicate, and neatneſs the prevailing idea. The 
internal decorations are fach as reſult rather from 
the ſymmetry of the building, tban from adſciti- 
tious ornaments. The monuments of diftinguiſh- 
ed perſonages are not numerous in this cathedral, 
and therefore require no particular notice. | 
New Sarum, or Saliſbury, is a regular, clean, 
and beautiful city. The buildings are not lofty, 
but they poſſeſs much uniformity. In the Cloſe, 
| however, they have an air of grandeur and gen- 
tility. The market-place is a ſpacious ſquare, 
and gives an airy lightneſs to the whole place. 
The manufactures of this town conſiſt of flan- 
nels and cloths ; and it bas, for many years, ob- 
tained celebrity for the perfeQion with which its 
. cutlery is fiviſhed®. Its ſciſſors, in particular, 
dre poliſhed to the higheſt degree, and are un- 
- commonly beautiful; and the ſhops, in which 

- Lach articles are ſold, are brilliant and taſty. 

This city is governed by a mayor, high ſteward, 
recorder, twenty-four aldermen, and thirty com- 
mon couneilmen, a, town-clerk, and three ſer- 
geants at mace. A very vigilant and laudable po- 
ice is obſerved, particularly with regard to va- 
grants. The inbabitants, in general, are more 
polite and reſpeQable than in moſt inland towns. 
About a mile to the northward of the city 
- Rands Old Sarum, a place remarkable for its an- 


 ®Inthe perfection of poliſh, Saliſbury is only inferior to 
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tiquity, its former conſequence, and its preſent 
dilapidated ſtate. It was a Roman Ration; and, 
during a long ſucceſſion of ages, retained its im- 
portance. The ruin of this place may be dated 
ſrom a quarrel that aroſe between the garriſon 
and the clergy, in the reign of King Stephen. 
The ecclefiaftics, diffatisfied with being ſubjze& 
to military control, planned a removal of the 
cathedral to the preſent Saliſbury ; and, in the 
reign of Henry III. this was effected. Old Sa- 
rum, however, was not quite deſerted till the. 


time of Henry VII. 


The hill, on which it ſtood, is perfectly cir» | 


cular, and a lofty caſtle roſe in its centre, the 


diameter of which was two thouſand feet. 


Of the ſtrength and ſplendor of this fortreſs 
ſcarce a veſtige remains, aud the town is re- 
duced to one ſolitary farm-houſe, which, never- 
theleſs, ſtill retains the envied privilege of return- 
ing two members to parliament. . 


———pudethec opprobria di, 
Ei non potu ſie xetelli, 5 


Stonehenge was the next object of their curio- 
ſity, a place no leſs famous for its antiquity, than 
remarkable for the various and contradictory opi- 
nions which have originated reſpeQing its ori- 
gin and deſign, TREE? 22 


Between Saliſbury and this place, a diſtance. of - 


nearly nine miles, the road is over @ barren plain, 


dreary and unioviting as can poſſibly be con- 


ceived. «This extenſive „pain, which goes 


in ſome. places, from thirty-five to forty ia 
| fe hy | FO Ing breadth, 


dy the general name of Saliſbury Plain, extends 
near fifty miles in length, from eafl to weſt; and, 
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breadth, It feeds a vaſt number of ſheep, and 


contains many barrows, and traces of cattrame- 


 * tations. Round Stonehenge, the barrows, which 


are almoſt univerſally allowed to be ſepulchral 
monuments, Are very numerous, and are placed 
in ſomething like lineal order. Many of them 
have been opened, but nothing of conſequence 
diſcovered in them, : ſave the remains of oro 
bones, and a few military weapons. 

The approach to Stonehenge is by the ſide of 


thoſe tumuli. Its appearance,” obſerves. our 


author, is grand and pleaſant to the fight, but 
does not ſeem to come up to the ideas that are 
generally formed of this ſtupendous heap of 
ſtones, before they are ſeen ; but this might part- 
ly proceed from the exteniive plain on which they 
are fituated, which muſt. tend to diminiſh their 


magnitude to the eye of the obſerver. The real 
altitude of the bigheſt of the ſtones of which it is 


compoſed, does not exceed twenty feet, and many 


are not more than eighteen.” 


Ou this celebrated monument of antiquity, 
many antiquaries have written diffuſely, and 
therefore a ſhort deſcription will be ſufficient. 
The building, if it may be ſo called, is about a 


hundred and nine feet in diameter. Some years 
ago, one of the ſtones, of which it is compoled, 


was ſo nicely poiſed on the back of another, that 


_ a touch of the finger would alter its poſition ; but 
it is now firmly fixed in the earth. 


Dr. Stukeley is ſaid to have counted all the 
group p, and to have taken the dimenſions of each 
particular ſtone. Such are the labours of - virtä, 


at once difficult and uſeleſs. | N55 
Proceed to Ameſbury, where once ſtood a fa- 


mous nunnery. It had formerly been a monaſ- 


tety 
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er of BenediQine monks; but Elfrida, the wife. 

of Edgar, to expiate her crime, in cauſing her 
ſon-in-law, Edward the Martyr, to be treache- 
rouſly aſſa ſſinated, changed the inſtitution,” and 
increaſed the endowment. Queen Eleanor re- 
tired here after her huſband's death, and the 
Priaceſs Mary; daughter of Edward I. became 
one of the nuns *. 

The fituation of Ameſbury techamatifally pic- 
tureſque. It ſtands on the Lane the Avon, 
the borders of which are eminently beautiful,” 
The Duke of Queenbery's ſeat here, built by 
Inigo Jones, is well worthy the attention of 
travellers. - * 

Ameſbury, however, 4 no incopfiderable 
degree of celebrity from giving birth to that ele- 


0 Ts 
F < 
* 


gant writer and excellent man, Mr. Addiſon. 


His ſather was rector of this place. The compo- 
ſitions of Addiſon are, both with regard to ſtyle 
and ſubject, the pureſt of any in the Engliſh lan- 
guage; and reflect higher honour on the man, 
than the exalted ſtations to which he was after- 
wards raiſed. 

From Ameſbury, they proceeded along the 
courſe of the Avon, to Saliſbury; but, though 
this track is replete with local beauties, the wea- 


ther was too turbulent to ſuffer them to enjoy the | 


pleaſures of the landſcape. 


Soon after, leaving Saliſbury, they rode on to 
Andover, about eighteen miles diftant. , "The 


It we are not Wa a nunnery has recently been 
eſtabliſhed here, by ſome who were driven from ORE To 


protect individuals is truly commendable; but to ſaffer the 


forms Ind diſtinctions of a religion ſo contrary to our own, to 
be exhibited in communities, is 8 policy can 1 *. 


tify. 
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80 HASSELL'S TOUR or &c. 
plains extend the whole way to Middle Wallop, 1 
and exhibit a dreary ſcene, with fcircely a ha- 
bitation, and very few patches of cultivation, 
though the ſoil ſeems not nne to N the 
labourer's toil; 
Andover poſſeſſes few attraRions; thotg h it 
is large and populous, and has a 3 ma- 
bre es of ſhalloons and malt. The adjacent 
country is rich and pleaſant. | | 
Bafingſtoke, a place ot ſome: antiquity, was 
their next ſtage. It is a dirty, ill-built place; 
but contaias aconſidera ble number of inhabitants, 
who carry on a good trade in malt. 
OCroſſed the country to Farnham, and taking 
the Guilford road, ſoon reached the metropolis, 
abet wt other occurrence worth —— 
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F this lively and pleating writer, we/confeſs 


ve know nothings,except from the elegant 
work before us. A nr tothe Ifle of Man gs 


44 


wanting, to complete the delineation of ese, 
as ſupplied thode f — 


Britain, and Mr. Robertſon has fu | 
ficiency in a very brief, hat latigfatory manner. 


We bave no teaſan ta, salt either the sen- 


racy of his deſcriptions, the impartiglir of his 


1 


— 


be ſeems to have been dazzled with the ſplendid 


opening of the French dt, whoſe denouement 


was not then foreſeen, and to have ſoared. into 


the regions of innovation, and dipt bis pen in the 
poi ſon of democracy. For the prineiples of che 


original authors, Which we have occaſion to con- 
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remarks, He writes with taſte and fei, c 
appears to be animated with benevolentandopa-' 
triotic views. On ſome fewroccatons haweyer,: 
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ſult, we do not hold ourſelves to be reſponſible z 


but in the view which we exhibit of their labours, 


it is a duty ineumbent on us, not to 10ſe fight of 
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the paths of experience, nor to ſacrifice a regard 

for known and practical good to the delufion of 

.* novelty, however faſcinating its early aſpe&, 
We love rational liberty as much as Mr. Robert- 

| ſon; bat we Took forward, not with hope, but 
wich awe and diſmal apprehenfion, to the com- Ja 
pPlwKkẽbtion of his prophecy, © that the time is ap- fe 


proaching when, throughout the whole earth, W © 

ye 2 ſhall bow | to the majeſty of the peo- 8 

| Sx - ( 
| ; te Defirous,” ſays Mr. Robertſon, © of reviſit- ſe 
| ing a country dear fo me by the remembrance of * 
poaſt pleaſures, 1 devoted the ſummer of 1791 to 

| a tour through this iſland- The proſpeR of meet- W' © 
i a 


| ing once more with the few friends and compa- 
Z nions, which time bad left me on the. iſland, { 
; -  Feemed to invite me thither; and from tracing J 
| © the progreſs of 'refiricthent in thanners, the ad- | 
E 'vahces of agriculture, the new chinnels of trade | 
; and commerce, bn $f the 'benign influence of the | 
Batak goreratent, F'promited myſelf no ino. 
| * fiderable degree'sf U ; tat pleaſure,” 

! Win this fatteritig proſpeR in view, he em- 

- 


barked zt Whitehaveh, in ove of his majeſty's | 
cutters; abd, as the dy wis ſerene, it a few Teak 
_ they obſerveck the Mougftaius uf Man rifing above 
the horizon. On # nbare? apptoich, they Rees 
more piQureſque, while Sus feld, 1 ing bis aw- 
ful brow in the” cetitre of the rage, ſeemed 

proudly to claim pre-eminence. 

When within a moderate diſtance of the bold 
aud rugged coaft, they alternatay contemplated 
its frowning precipices, and its deep and gloomy 
receſſes, which, united with the framing of the 
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| reſerved, as it | 7 
thoſe who; from 'ivfatuation or habit, prefer 
this hazardous and illleit manner of acquiring 
wealth, to the flow, but more —_—_ your of * 


ſea-mews, tended to fill the mind with an an 
melancholy. 

Under the ſhelter of Maugbold's Head, "a vaſt 
promontory, they deſeried a' ſmall veſſel, lying 
at anchor. 'She þ proved to be a ſmuggling-boat, 
laden with wine, rum, and tobacco; and being 


ſeized, without oppofition, by the cutter, her 
crew Was tranſported on board their veſſel. f 


The owner of the contraband property bad 
ſomething in his air ſuperior to the reſt of his at- 


ſociates. As he retired to a corner of the cutter, 


wringing bis bands, he was heurd to exelaim, 
* Now am I ruined, indeed! how ** 1 return 


to my wife and family!” - 
It ſeems he had once ſeen better da 2 but one 
y en 


misfortane following another, he'ra ged 
in this illicit commerce, in hopes of ret — 


his ſhattered fortune, and, at once, loſt its flen- - 


der remains, and involved a yqung and numerous 


ſamily in utter ruin. Our author humanely tried 


to mitigate his ſorrows, but they would ant of 
no conſolation, He likewiſe repreſented his 'dif- 
trefs to the commander of the cutter; but pity 
was the only boon he could then beſto w. 


«This incident, 
preſents an awful warning to 


honeſt inda 


| Towards ſun-ſet, abe 0 0 ying away, they 


were ſome tiuib becalmed in Diovie Bay. 


evening was deligbtful, and the ſetting ſun — 


ed the mountains and waves with his parting 


rays. Some fiſhing - boats were moving towards 
the ſhore, and the rurgl imagery of the environs, 
; Vor. V. ps K | | united ; 
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ſays Mr. Robertſon, T have 
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udited with the curling ſmoke from the town, 
to complete the picture. 


Douglas Bay deſeribes a creſcent, extending 
about, three miles from Clay Head to Douglas 
Promontory.: The high ws hy that environ it, 
rendet it an aſylum trom the tempeſts of the 
north, ſouth, and weſt; but it is greatly expoſed 
to an eaſtern gale. A variety of fi ſh js caught 
hete in great abundance; among the reſt, cod 
and ſalmon, of the greateſt delicacy. 

A gentle breeze-ſpringing up, they arrived at 
ä the town-of. Douglas, about nine in the evening. 
The entrance of the harbour is ſenced on each 


fide by a range of precipices, at no great dillance, 


Ia the centre of -tleſe, formerly ſtood a light- 
houſe, Which, with a great part of the quay, was 
_ defiroyed by a violent ſtorm, in 1786. The mis- 
fortunes which haye attended thips and boats 
ſince that period, would be painful ta detail. The 
awful calamity, however. "which: happened in 
ebe 17 875 is too imterekiing, not to be re- 
5 ie: 2h BEINGS 1 3 

The preerding FRA had Fer 3 ſe- 
1 In the morniag, about four hundred boats 
appeared in the bay and harbour, laden with 
cherrings to a conſiderable amount. The earlier 
part of the day was ſpent in diſcharging their car- 


goes, and the remainder was devoted. to mirth 


| and relaxation 11 


The ſhoal of n then about three 
| Jeagues off from Douglas. The -boats-failed in 


5 evening with every proſpedt of temperate 
Weather; but, about midnight, an equinoctial 
gale aroſe, and the fiſbermen, with thei uſual 
EIS: fled into ew | | 
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On the ruins of the light-houſe was fixed a 
fender poſt, from which was ſuſpended a ſmall. 
lanthorn, by way of ſubſtitute. This was thrown 
down by the firſt boats, in their eagerneſs to gain 
the barbour. We ſhall detail the dreadful con- 
ſequences in the affecting words of our author, 


who was in Douglas at that time. In a few . 


minutes all was horror and confuſion. The dark- 
neſs of the night, the raging of the ſea, the veſ- 
ſels daſhing againſt the rocks, the eries of the pe- 
riſhing men, the ſbrieks of the women on ſhore, 
imparted ſuch a ſenſation af horror as none but a 


ſpeclator can poſſibly conceive | When the motn- 


ing arrived, it:diſcloſed an awful ſpectacle: the 
beach and rocks covered with wrecks, and a 
group of dead bodies floating in the harbour. In 
ſome boats whole families periſhed. © The ſhore 
was crowded with women; tome in all the fran- 
te agonies of grief, alternately weeping over the 


cories of father, brother, and huſband; and others 


ſinking in the embrace ot thoſe, whom; a mo- 


ment before, they imagined were buried in the 


waves. The buſile of trade ceaſed; its eagerneſs 
yielded to the feelings of nature; an au ful gloom 
ſat on every countenance; and every boſom either 
bled for its own anguith, or e with 


tde ſufferings of others.” 


Not withſtanding this areadful cataſtrophe, it 


was ſome years, after before attention was paid to 


repair the harbour, and render it ſafe. To what 


cauſe this ſupine neglect was to be aſeribed, we 


cannot determine; but we cordially join with 
our author in reprobating the omithon. Tbe har- 
bour of Douglas is not oniy of conſequence to the 


nativen, but it ſeems intended by nature as a ge- 
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neral 8 from the tempeſtuous ſeas that ſur- 
round it. 
es is now the principal town in the 
iſland, though the ſeat of government is at Caſ- 
tletown, — 64 ten miles diſtant. It riſes near 
the ſouthern point of the bay, in a triangular 
form, and commands a charming view of the 
neighbouring country and the ſea, as well as dif- 
tant landſcapes of the Lancaſhire and Cumber- 
land Hills. Conſidering i its extent, it is very po- 
pulous, and is both ſalubrious and pleaſant. 
About a century ago, it conſiſted only of ſome 


clay -built cottages. The eſtabliſhment, however, 


of "the exciſe in England, uniting with ſome 
. ether circumſtances, occafioned its rapid im- 
provement. The bold adventurer, frequently ac- 


cumulating wealth by illicit commerce, pulled 


down his paternal cot, and built a habitation ac- 
cording. to his own fancy, more ſuitable to the 
fortune he had acquired. From this fortuitous 
cauſe, the Aa are irregular, and the beſt houſes 
are intermixed with miſerable huts. But a ſpirit 
of architectural elegance begins to prevail; and 


the eaſy acceſs to the materials for building, can - 


not fail to tempt the Manks to avail themſelves 
of their native advantages. 


I be river, which forms the 8 runs cloſe 8 


” _= town, and the beſt houſes are built on its 
n ; 

The refidence of the Duke of Athol is a fine 
edifice. It was built by a merchant of this place, 
previous to the ſale of the royalties of the iſland, 
who, with a ſhort- ſighted policy, dreading that 
the very circumſtance, which bas proved the 


bleſſing of the nb * * its bane, ſold 


his 
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r- his manſion for a ſum ſcarcely equal to the value 

of the materials. | 
Ie Douglas is furniſhed with a free-ſehool; “ but 
(- what,” obſerves Mr. Robertſon, will, perhaps, 
Ty appear aſtoniſhing to an Englithman, there is not, 
Ir in the whole iſland, a. fingle edifice devoted to 
e the reſtoration of the fick or the relief of the 
l poor; yet in few places is private charity more 
— univerſally liberal.“ 
ö Near the mouth of the harbour is an ancient 

fort, now converted into a en- priſon for 
e criminals. 
1 In the centre of the town is a ſmall chapel, 
e dedicated to St. Matthew; and on an eminence , 
. to the weſt, ſtands the ſpacious and elegant mo- 
. dern chapel. of St, George, which was built by 
1 ſubſcription. 
; Douglas carrying on the principal trade and 
b commerce of the iſland, and its inhabitants hav- 
| ing moſt intercourſe with ſtrangers, they are of 
courſe the moſt poliſhed in their manners. The 
reſidence of the En gli ſh, too, is chiefly confined 
| 


to this ſpot. Officers on half pay, and gentlemen 
of {mall fortune, invited hither by the abundance 
of neceſſaries, and the cheapneſs of luxuries, 
take up their abode here. Beſides ſuch perſons, 
decayed merchants and debtors ſeem-to regard 
this as an aſylum from their creditors z though, 
according to our author, there is no law to pro- 
iet them from being ſued, when the debt is (at 
ficiently proved. 
Ihe ſociety of the Eng lich bas given life . 
gaiety to the place. e meetings, aſſem- 
blies, and card parties, are now frequent among 
the higher circles of Douglas; but, to their res- 
We K 3 5 dit a 24 
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dit de it ſpoken, gaming, among this deſcription 


of __ is rare. ; | 
| he lower claſſes, however, are more addicte 


to the pernicious habit of gambling, to which 
they are probably prompted by previous intoxica- 


tion, which is too general among the tradeſmen, 


The taverns,” ſays our author, “ are nightly 
filled with trades people, who, -on the chance of 
a card, a die, or a billiard ball; will hazard their 
laſt farthing.” | 
In ſuch a remote ſituation, and where refine- 


ment has not been of long ſtanding, it cannot be 


expected that the liberal arts ſhould have many 


votaries; yet a theatre has been ereQed here, 
with the charitable intention of contributing to 


the relief of the poor; but its ſucceſs has not an- 
ſwered the benevolent expectations of its founder, 
Mutual prejudices, we are told, difturb the 


harmony of ſociety in Douglas. In many of the 


natives, under the maſk of a civil exterior, there 
lurks a ſecret averfion to ſtrangers: and ſome of 
the Eogliſh, on the other hand, ſhew an unjuſt 
contempt of the Manks. The latter is deemed 


too ſhrewd and ſelfiſh ; the former too prodigal. 


The Mankſman has been fiigmatized with inſa- 
tiable cupidity of gain in all his parſuits; and the 
Engliſhman, not without injuſtice, has been up- 


braided with ſacrificing every obje& to preſent 


enjoyment. Theſe prejudices are frequently 


_ .. heightened by the thoughtleſs prodigality of tbe 
ſtranger, which, in the end, generally ſubje&s 


him to the incivilities of an importunate creditor. 


Oft che heedleſs extravagance of ſome of the 


Engliſhmen, refident in the Iſle of Man, and tbe 


- "conſequences of their fooliſh oftentation, Mr. 


Robertſon 
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Robert ſon ſays, there are many flagrant inftances; 


and, among others, there are, too, ſome molt af- 
ſecting ones, 

Not far from Douglas ſtands the N donery⸗ in 
a molt delightful ws nel Cloſe by the modern 
building are the venerable remains of the ancient 
houſe, which is ſaid to have been founded by St. 
Bridget, in the fixth century. From the celebrity 

of this pions ſaint, the convent was ſoon tenant- 
ed by female yotaries, either led by ſuperſtition, 
or ſacrificed by parental authority. 

The at gots of Douglas was anciently a ba- 
roneſs of the Ifle. ' Her perſon was almoſt held 
facred, her power and privileges were important, 
and her revenue was very-confiderable. She held 
courts in her own name, and tried her vaſſals by 
a jury of her own tenants. 

Of the convent, which .once conferred ſach 
power and diſtinction, there are no relics that can 
recal the idea of "magnificence or grandeur. The 
ornaments are faded away, the mouldering walls 
are covered with ivy, aud crowned with wild 
flowers, while the ſhade of trees diffuſes arenyd 


8 kind of congenial gloom. 


The modern man ſion, the adden of Coptain 
Taubman, has an air of elegance ſuperior to moſt 
baildingsia the iſland. The gardens are ſpacious, 
and well laid out, and the environs, being rich 


_ in cultivation, in' woods and r preſent an 


exquiſite landſcape. —_ r 


About a mile from this place, emboſcmed ina 


group of aged trees, appears the venerable Kirk- 
Braddan, or Kirk-Salmon, probably ſo called from . 
its vicinity to a river which abounds with that 


delicious fiſh. The ſurrounding ſcenery is ſo- 


lem and romantic, and every circumſtance in- 


ſpires 


: 
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ſpires a ſoothing melancholy ; for, in this hallow- 
ed ground, the inhabitants of Douglas, who are 
no more, and the rude forefathers of the neigh- 
bouring hamlets, ſleep. Here the green turf lies 
lightly on the breaſt of ſome, and the long graſs - 
waves luxuriant over others, while all aroand 


Some frail-memorial fill ereted-ni 5 
Wich uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleis ſoulptare deck'd, 
Implores the Ne Sete 6 of 2 lich. GAT. 


The Manks pay a decent and feeling regard to 
their deceaſed friends. When a perſon dies, he 
is attended to his long home by a great concourſe 
of his relatives and neighbours. A funeral hyma 
is ſung before the corpſe to the extremity of the 
town, and reſumed again on approaching the 
place of ſepulture. The body is then committed 
to the ground, according to the rites of the 
church of England; aud the ſolemnity of the 
whole ceremony, at Church-Braddan, in particu- 
lar, is heightened by the impretlive ſilence and 
deep gloom of the ſurrounding ſcenery, 
Several other places in the vicinity of Douglas 
deſerve notice, among the reſt Athol Lodge, the 
reſidence of Lord Henry. Murray; Ballaughton, 
the ſeat of Captain Southcote; and the Hague, 
formerly the manſion of the learned and reſpect- 
able Dr. Betham. 

Thought the land in the environs of Douglas i is 
not the richeſt, it is certainly the beſt cultivated 
in the iſland... Of late years, ſeveral Engliſh far- 
mers, tempted by the cheapneſs of af and liv- 
ing, as well as the exemption from taxes, have 


retired hither, and introduced a ſpirit of improve- 


ment in agriculture, which has not only been be- 
neficial to 3 but to the community. 
| The 
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The ſucceſs attending their labours has ronſed 
the Manks from their lethargy; the marſhy 


grounds are now drained, and waſte lands incloſ- 


ed, and manures* diligently collected and ap- 


plied. Hence the value of landed property is 


confiderably increaſed, the markets are better. 
ſupplied, and a new ſtimulus given to trade of 
every kind, 1 WR 

Poultry and butter are extremely plentiful in 
Man. Beef ſeldom exceeds 2d. per lb.; mutton 
is equally cheap, and none can be more delicious. 
Pork is ſtill more reaſonable. Pigs, fed at home, 
are much leſs efteemed than a wild ſpecies, called 
purs, which run on the mountains, and are highly 
delicate cating. | 2 

Hares, partridges, and moor game, are abun- 
dant; and of fiſh there is an inexhauſtible variety, 
on the cheapeſt terms. Fg 

From this plenitude of domeſtic comforts, and 
the facility with which exotic luxuries may be 
ſupplied, perſons of ſmall fortunes may here enjoy 
life in its full low. The only taxes are 10s. 0d. 
on each publican, per annum; 5s. 2d. on grey- 
hounds and pointers, and 5d. on other dogs, 
Theſe taxes, with a moderate ftatute duty, are 
appropriated for the repairs of the public roads, 
which are kept in excellent order; nor is there 


2 fingle turnpike within the iſland. In ſhort, 
it ſeems, while other parts of the Britiſh-Iflands 


are ſinking under the weight of accumulated tax- 
ation, this ſpot enjoys an almoſt total exemption 
from the oppreſliye weight. 5 | 
Marl, lime, and ſea-weed, are 8 manures. 
The ſweepings of the red-herring houſes are likewiſe highly 
eftcemed for this purpoſe, | : 
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Having paſſed a few weeks at Douglas, Mr. 


Robertſon was induced, by two of his Friends in 
that place, to accompany them on an ambulatory 
Excurſion rouſid the iſland. | 

They left. Douglas early in the morning, and 
as they paſſed the Nunnery, the ſun, in all his 
glory, broke from the horizon. The ocean im- 
bibed bis roſy beams, and the Mountains of 
Mona flamed with his radiance. The vales, rich 
in luxuriant bloſſom, exhaled the fragrance of 
the matin hour, while the groves poured forth 
the notes of harmony and love. 

They ſoon met a number of country girls 
going to Douglas market. They rode on ſmall 


borſes, with panniers, one fide generally filled 
with pebbles, the other with the produce of their 


farms. Health and gladneſs ſmiled in every face, 
and with the moſt modeſt and unaffected deport- 
ment, they bade the travellers good morning. 

Parting with this ruſtic group. they ſoon reach- 


ed Newtown, the refidence of Sir Wadſworth 


Bulk, attorney general of the iſland. The houſe 
is elegant, and the fine taſte of the owner has 
been exerciſed in laying out and embelliſhing 


ſome of the environs, bur ſuch is the ſterility of 


the ſoil, that the attempt has been in a great 


meaſure abortive. . * 


Not far from his ſeat, this oi hat ereQ- 


| ed: a pillar in commemoration of his majeſty's re- 


covery, in 1789. This has little but its loyalty 


to recommend it; yet it anſwers a purpoſe not 


thought of, for it proves, from its elevation, an 
excellent landmark to the fiſhermen. 

Proceed to Balaſalla, a neat and pleaſant vil- 
lage, about two miles from Caſtleton. The cot- 


3 * erected here by Meſſrs. De la Prime, 


gives 


e 
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ves. em loyment to many poor families in the 
8¹ P YP 


vicinity, The raw cotton is imported from Li- 
verpool, and when ſpun, is ſent to Mancheſter. 


The vicinity of this ifland to thoſe markets, and 


other local advantages, ſeem to indicate the pro- 
fits that would accrue from an increaſed vumber 
of Gmilar eftabliſhments ; yet this is the only one 
of the kind in the iſland. 

This village, however, derives a fiill greater 


degree of preſent importance from its being the 


residence of the deemſter, or- chief judge of the 
iſland. Formerly there was a deemſter for the 
northern, and another for the ſouthern divifion 
of the iſland; but the offices and emoluments are 
now united in the perſon of Thomas Moore, eſq. 
a gentleman of abilities and penetration, -who 
holds a regular court at Balaſalla, for the ſoath 
part of the iſland, and occaſionally one on the 
north fide, for that department “. | 


The deemſters were anciently, in virtue of | 


their office, perſons of great dignity. - Beſides 
being chief judges, they were alſo the lord's 


privy counſellors, and their influence. over the 


people was moſt extraordinary. Like the Druids 
of old, they were reputed the oracles of juſtice : 


and in their boſoms refided the laws, which were 


divulged to the people only on important occa- 


ſions. 
In each of the four towns is a hig h bailiff, or 
inferior judge, who determines: fats for ſums not 


exceeding 408. Manks currency; but all money 


litigations, to a greater amount, and proſecutions 
for perſonal injories, are generally brought before 


„% We r that a regular deemſter has been again 
appoint 0. ior _ r dan. % 
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100 ROBERTSON'S TOUR THROUGH | 
the deemfter, who either decides them in perſon, 


or ſubmits them to a jury, where he fits as judge, 
« The Manks,” ſays our author, “ have a cul- 


; pable propenſity to trifling litigations. A raſh 


word, a_choleric action, is, by the inſidious in- 
duſtry of thoſe, who fatten on the follies and errors 
of mankind, ſwelled up to an intolerable offence, 
Both parties prepare for the combat, and bothare 


- confident of ſucceſs. This depends on the juftice 


of his cauſe ; that on the abilities of his attorney, 
or the accommodating evidence of his witneſſes. 
At length, the eloquence of the Manks bar be- 
gins to flaw. Impertinence and inſolence are 
copionſly poured forth by one pleader, and as li- 
berally retorted by the other ; and when the at- 
tornies have exhauſted their potent eloquence, 
and a few witneſſes have been examined, the bu- 


fineſs generally terminates in the favour of him 
_whoſe evidences have been leaſt ſerupulous in aſ- 


ſertion.” 


© Mr. Robertſon juſtly inveighs againſt the en- 


conragement given to trifling ſuits, and the pro- 
feſtional promoters of fuch weak or wicked con- 
duct. Were judges honeſt enough to diſcourage 
appeals to law, on trivial occafions, or were peo- 
ple ſatficiently enlightened to ſee their own folly, 
in coming into the courts without urgent neceſ- 


ſity, the Þuhneſs of attornies would be diminith-. 


ed, and focial concord and happineſs increaſed. - 
At a ſmall diſtance from Balaſalla, ſtands the 


; venerable abbey of Ruſhen, founded in 1098, by 


Mac Manis, a man whoſe wiſdom and virtue 


raiſed him, by univerſal ſuffrage, to the govern- 
meat of the iſles. The eſtabliſhment at firſt con- 
 fiſtedof an abbot and twelve monks, who at firſt 


lived by their manual labour, and denied them- 
8 „ ſelves 
: | 
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ſelvegthe moſt common indulgences in food and 
raiment. But their wealth rapidly increaſed, 
ind their bumility and abſtinenee as ſpeedily de- 
clined. Nearly a third of the tithes of the whole 
Ile of Man fell into the hands of theſe religious: 
their buildings, their gardens, their ſtyle of lie- 


ing and drefling, all underwent a revolution equal 


to their fortune. The abbot al ſo became a baron 
of the land, end was intraſted with the” power 
of holding temporal courts in his owt name, fo 
that his authority, in ſome reſpects, claſhed with 
that of the lord. 

Vet, while we condemn the weak ſuperſtition 
that conferred: ſuch exorbitant power on eccle- 
fiaſties, or blame them for ambition, indolence, 
and ſenſuality ; let vs not forget, that the mo- 
naſtic orders were the depofitaries'of learning and 
ſcience, when baniſhed from the reſt of the 
world, and that want and miſery frequently par- 
took of their fpotts,” and bleſſed their ſervices. 

The monks of Ruthen Abbey 
tercian order. The election of their abbot was 


generally ſanctioned by the abbot of Furneſs, to 


whom not only this monaſtery, bur, perhaps, the 


biſhopric of the iſland was,-in fome degree, ſub- 
Many of the dogs of the ifles were ipterred i in 


this abbey, on which account it was riebh deco- 
rated, as well as liberally endowed. Iuſhe year 
1316, it was pfundeted by Richard de Mande- 
wills, with a numerous train of Iriſh. 


Its ruins fill retain an air of gloomy grandeur, 


but all their beauty is no more. Neat this | 


. * the tombſtone of one of the abbots, 71 


guiſhed by the 'paſtoral aff and a broad- 
ay denoting kis te — well as ſpiritual, 


were of tlic Ciſ- 


authority, : 
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authority. Neither date nor captions is now 
viſible. . 

The abbey bridge is tuated in a romantic ſ pot, 
and appears to be very ancient, Uniform tradi- 
- tion ſupports this opinion, and uniform tradition 
| is ſeldom.wrong. 

4 Having paſſed the day at Balaſalla, next morn- 
B ing they proceeded through ſome romantic ſce- 
nery to Derby-Haven, a ſmall village, chiefly 
remarkable for its excellent harbour. In a mal 
ille, dedicated to St. Michael, a fort was erected, 
with a view of defending its entrance. This is be 


nous falling to decay, but the Derby arms are tel 
. Kill to be traced over the gate. Near the tower ho 
I is a ruined chapel, in which the remains of an al- in 
| - tarareflill xifible, Caſtletown and its romantic W 
=. y afford a noble proſpect from hence, ' th 
At Derby- Haren, they engaged a boat for the m 


Culf, and W there about noon. The Calf 
of Man is ſeparsted from the main iſland by a > 


| very nargow, rocky channel, through which the i © 


tide ruſhes with vaſt impetuofity. If 
This iſle is about five miles in ciroumference, a 
and is.environed by gloomy caverns and ſtupend- | 
J ous precipices. A few years ſince, a Ruſſian veſſel, 
of ſeven hundred tons burden, was daſhed to ſ 


pieces againſt theſe rocks, and all the crew ſ 

© __ periſhed, The caves and precipices are tenanted b 

- by a great variety of ſea birds, whoſe ſhrill, diſ- t 
cCordant tones 7 the wildneſ? of the ſcenery. 1 
I bey landed off a ſmall creek, and leaving the 0 
3 Galars | below, with ſome difficulty and danger, | 
gained an eminence, from whence they had a f 
- ſpacious and delightful view of the ocean, dotted | 
With ſhipping, terminated. on tbe ſouth by the | 
high mountains of "vw and on the N by | 
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THE ISLE OF MAN, 103 
Ireland ; while around lay the broad ſummit of 
the Calf, covered with verdure, and underneath 
the rich valleys of Man. . 

This iſland feeds ſome black cattle, and fot- 
merly it had a flock of ſheep, but theſe being 


left without ſufficient protection, ſoon fell a prey 


ho nightly depredations of the neighbouring 
iſland. ; | 
Towards the cloſe of the laſt .century, -one 
of the Earls of Derby was ſo charmed with the 
beauty and variety of this little ſpot, that he 
tenanted it with red and fallow deer. Theſe, 
however, have Jong difappeared ; but hares, par- 
tridges, and heath game are plentiful, and afford 
much amuſement to ſportſmen ; and, and from 
the ſkins of rabbits, and the feathers of ſea birds, 
more than 2001. per annum has been produced. 
* In'their ramble- over this ſolitary ſpot, they 
could diſcover no human veſtige, except a monl- 
dering ſhepherd's cot. Near the centre of the 
iſle are three pointed pillars, compoſed partly. of 
a black, baftard marble, and partly of a white, 
ſhming ſpar. We et 5 
Solitude,“ beautifully obſerves, Mr. Robert- 

ſon, “ is the muſe of woe. The wounded heart 
ſeeks the deepeſt ſhade; and the man of ſorrow _ 


the moſt ſolitary retreat.” According to tradi- 


tion, this ſpot was once the haunt of a perſon, 
who, by his ſplendor and affluence, had been 
diſtinguiſhed in the court of Queen Elizabeth 3 

but having, through an ill-founded jealouſy, 
murdered a moſt beautiful woman, he ſought ſheiter 
here from the vengeance of her friends ; and, 
midſt the caves and lonely recefles of the Calf, 
lingered out a miſerable exiſtence of contrition 
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The day having been beautifully ſerene, was 
bighly ae th to their excurſion ; but the 
evening cloſing in, warned them to retire. They 
accordingly deſcended to the boat, and arrived 

. ſafe at Caftletown,. highly pleaſed with the en- 
tertainment of the day. 

Caftletown, 1 dignified with the refi- 
dence of the governor, in moſt reſpects, is infe- 
rior to Douglas. It is, however, an airy and 
pleaſant town ;. the houſes are pretty uniform, . 
and the ſtreets are ſpacious and regular. A ſmall 
creek, which opens into a rocky and dangerous 
bay, divides it. The harbour is difficult of en- 
trance, and this checks its commerce. A con- o 
ſiderable quantity of grain, however, is export- v 
ed, and a variety of merchandiſe imported; v 
.though the port of Douglas is ſolely appropri- || i 
ated be the ig of the chief foreign luxu- 
ries. | df 

In the centre of the town gande Caſtle Ruſhen, 2 

and proudly overlooks the ſubjeR country. This 1 
vaſt and magnificent pile was raiſed in 960, by | 


Guttred, a prince of the Daniſh line, who lies 
obſcurely buried in the edifice he had founded. 

This caſtle is built on a rock, and, before the 
invention of artillery, was deemed impregnable, | 
A ſtone glacis, ſuppoſed to have been added by 

+ Cardinal Wolſey, forrocods it, For ſeveral ages 


1 it has braved the 1 injuries of time, and mill re- 
4 tains its ſullen majeſty. 
Before Man became an appendant to England, 


the native kings refided here in all the warlike 
[ pomp. of thoſe. barbarous ages; ſupporting a, 
4 petty y ſplendor, by the ny of their wretch- 
E fd mee | 
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Man was the laſt place that ſubmitted to Crom- 
Sr After the Earl of Derby, in which family 


_ the lordſhip was then veſted, fell a martyr to his 


loyalty, bis 1 lady, a woman of heroic ſpirit, ſought, 
with his children, an aſylum in Castle Ruthen, 
and preſuming on the military tkill of a few 
officers, and the attachment of hs iſlanders, in- 
dulged the hopes of defending herſelf againſt 
the republican army; but Captain Chriſtian, the 
commander of the inſular forces, having leſs 
zeal, or leſs courage, obeyed the firſt fammons, 
and ſurrendered the fortreſs. 

The counteſs, thus become a priſoner in ber 


' own caſtle, was ſeverely wounded by ſuch a re- 


verſe of fortune ; yet, it ſeems, her magnanimity 
was admired and reſpected by thoſe who were 


inimical to her printiples. 


On the reftoration of Charles II. the returned 
to England, with the ſanguine hopks of receiving 
an indemnification for the ample ſacrifices her 
family had made; but merit and loyalty were 
but partially regarded by that giddy monarch, 
and the neglect ſhe ſuffered i is ſaid to have haſten- 
ed her end. 

Caſtle Ruſhen' til] retains an air of royalty. It 
is occupied by the governor, and the barracks are 
filled by foie companies of ſoldiers, wes are 
— removed. | 

The governor poſſeſſes ample powers. He re- 
preſents majeſty; and a council, - confiſting of 
the biſhop, attorney general, clerk: of the rolls, 
and deemſter, is appointed to aſſiſt and ſanQion 
his decifions. - He is captain general of the troops, 
and ſole judge in the court of chancery, In his 
name all arreſts and judgments are ined; and, 

> 2 without 
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without his permiſſion, no perſon can leave the 
iſland. 


In ſhort, the governor, with the advice of his 


council, can give the force of law to the acts of 
the Honſe of Keys; ſubject, however, to the 


ſuture confirmation or annu!ment of his majeſty, 


communicated by the ſecretary of ſtate. 
The courts of chancery and common law are 
held here. Theſe are now generally conducted 
on the prineiples of the Engliſh courts of juſtice; 
yet a few peculiarities remain. Though any per- 
jon may plead his own cauſe, yet none but the 
. natives are allowed to practiſe at the Manks bar. 


Beſides this birth-right, a Mankſman enjoys a 
privilege of a far more important nature. 


No 
native, unleſs there is proof of his intention to 


leave the country, can be impriſoned for debt; 

his effects alone can be defirained ; while firan- 
gers, who unfortunately fall into debt, are liable 
to be ſeized and confined in the loathſome priſon 
of Caſtle Ruſhen. However, on making afhda- 
vit that he has no maintenance, he is entitled 


to 3s Gd a week from the creditor ; and this ge- 


nerofity of the law generally prevents any long 
impriſonment. 

Near the caſtle ſtands the Houſe of Keys“, a 
| building which, in the opinion of our touriſt, 


by no means correſponds with the dignity of the 
reprefentatives of the ifle. * 


About a mile from Cafſtletown, is a fine quarry | 


of black marble, much eſteemed for various uſes. 
The flight of ſteps leading to St. Paul's was taken 


1 from this qnarry, and preſented to the dean and 


The Keys will bet explained in the brief account of the 
conſtitution of Man, which will be ſubjoined, 
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chapter 
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chapter of that cathedral, by the Venerable Biſhop 
Wilſon. 

In this vicinity, within the ſea mark, are alſo 
ſome quarries of lime- ſtone, which are worked 
at low water, and afford ſome. employment to 
the boats, during the receſs of the fiſhery. 

Viſited the parochial church of Kirk Malew, 
a gloomy building, ſituated in a romantic ſolitude, 
as moſt of the religious edifites in this iſland are. 
The numerous monuments in the cemetery gave 
then another, and more impreſſive, idea of the 
pious veneration of the natives for their deceaſed - 
friends. | 

From Kirk Malew proceeded to Kirk Chriſt 
Ruſhen, and, in their way, paſſed the Giant's 
Qaoiting Stones, Theſe are two lofty, ſquare 
pillars, placed at a conſiderable difiance from 
each other, concerning which the neighbouring 

ſants have a very chimerical tradition. 

At a ſatall diftance ftagds Fairy Hill, a noble 2 
tumulus, moſt probably raiſed by the Danes over 
the aſhes of ſome of their countrymen ; but tra- 
dition ſays, it was intended to commemorate the 
death of Reginald, king of Man, who was flain 
here in ſingle combat by Ivar, from whom he 
had wreſted a beautiful lady, the object of his 
fondeſt love. 

This romantic hill, in the opinion of the cre- 
dalous natives, is til] the ſcene of many a noc- 
turnal revel. : 


What time, all in the moon's pale beam, 
To magic melody the Fays, 
In green, and gold, and diamonds blaze. 


The exiflence of theſe viſionary beings is ain 


mot devoutly believed in this iſland, particularly 
. by 
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by the mountaineers ; and as they have inveſted 
them with ah unlimited influence over the fiſhery, 
they frequently propitiate them with vows and 
„„ OO: | 2 ke 
A fimple ſwain, of penſive and melancholy 
aſpect, told our author, that, notwithſtanding all 
the holy ſprinklings of the priefts, in former Nef 
days, the fairies ſtill haumed many places of the A. 
iſland ; that there were ſome of them playful Idi 
and benignant, and others ſullen and vindicdtive. Ile 
The former of theſe he affirmed having fre- 
quently ſeen, on a fine ſummer's evening, fitting Wa! 
on the margin ot the brooks aud waterfals, among. Nef 
the buthes, or dancing on the tops of the neigh- WP) 
bouring mountains. He defcribed them as gay Wa 
and beautiful, and reſembling women; only that {Wh 
they were more ſhy than any he was acquainted. {Wii 
with. Theſe ſportive beings, be obſerved, de- Wi 
lighted in the happineſs of mankind ;* but the WP! 
ſullen fairies, who lived apart from the others, in WV: 
clouds, in mountain fogs, on the hideous preci- Wd 
Piece, or in the caverns on the ſea ſhore, took WU 
pleaſure in the miſery and misfortunes of our WA 
race. He ſaid, he had often heard them, in a Wi 
dark and ſtarmy night, yell, as in barbarous WP 
triumph, when the tempeſt was deſolating the Wt 
country, or daſhing veſſels to pieces on the neigh- WV 
bouring rocks. 5455 0 
Befides this harmleſs, fairy ſuperſtition, many. 
of the Manks believe in the ſecond fight, and in I. 
warnings preceding death. Sometimes, amid Wt 
the awful filence ot the night, they have heard, . 
( 
1 


or rather fancied they heard, themſelves called 
by name; and ſeveral, in their lonely rambles, 
bave met a viſionary fonera), which followed the 
devoted victim to death, wherever he turned, 

5 | till 
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till one of the apparitions, who had been related 
to him, ſeemed to touch him, when the whole 
vaniſhed into air, The fickneſs of death imme- 
diately ſeized the devoted victim, and a cold 
tremor crept over his whole frame. 

The Manks alſo are forewarned of the death 
of others, or at leaſt they believe ſo; and, from 
a letter of Sacheverell's to the celebrated Ad- 
diſon, it appears, that even the wiſe and learned 
have given ſome credit to their faith, ; 

„ Without being guilty of preſumption,” ſays 
ing eur author, © we may impute theſe ſuperſtitions 
ong Mot the Manks to a native melancholy, cheriſhed 
gh- by indolence, and heightened by the wild, ſoli- 
gay Wtary, and romantic ſcenes, to which they are 
hat Whabitually accuſtomed.” A Mankſman, amid 
ted his lonely mountains, reclines by ſome romantic 
de- Mftream, the murmurings of which lull him into a 
the pleaſing torpor. Half flumbering, he ſees a 
in Nrariety of imaginary beings, which he believes to 
ci-. be real. Sometimes they reſemble his traditionary 
ok idea of fairies, and ſometimes they aſſume the 
dur appearance of his friends and neighbours. Pre- 
1 a Eſuming on theſe dreams, the Manks entbufiaſt _ 
us predicts ſome future event; and ſhould any 
he thing ſimilar occur, he fancies himſelf endowed 
he with the gift of preſcience, and thus difturbs bis 
own happineſs and that of others. "> 
ry. Mr. Robertſon continues his refleQions on this 
in ¶ ſubjeR, in the following elegant and perſuaſive- 
id terms: „1 make no doubt,” ſays he, © but 
rd, amidſt hideous ſolitudes, a man of a melancholy 
ed I or ſuperſtitious mind may inſenſibly form viſions 
es, of ſome dreadful calamity he is about to ſuffer; and 
he which may not only receive ſtrength, but even 
d, completion, from a ſombrous imagination, * : 
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ened by traditionary terrors. With the world of 


- ſpirits we are little acquainted ; but 1 can never 


reconcile it to our ideas of the majeſty, wiſdom, 


and. benevolence of the Deity, that he ſhould. 
communicate to a few indolent recluſes, ſuch 
_ revelations of the unknown world, as could only 


flatter vanity, or accelerate human miſery.” 
Traverſed a mountainous part of the country, 

to viſit the lead-mines at Foxdale, wrought by 

ſome Derbyſhire miners. The ore is rich and 


abundant, and the mines would prove highly 


lucrative to the proprietors, were they conducted 
with more vigour and attöntion. It ſeems there 


is alſo a ſtrong preſumption, that copper-mines 
exiſt in the vicinity; and ſome imagine that coal 


may be found in this iſland. The inhabitants, 


and beautiful caſcade, which, bovuding down a 
mountain, falls on a ſteep, perpendicular rock, 
from which it is precipitated into the vale below. 
"The fall is confiderable, and its pictureſque effect 


However, of the interior parts, uſe tarf, from the 
moraſſes, by way of fuel; and thoſe of the ſea- 


1 


4 25 coal, from the exhauſtleſs mines of Cum- 


rland. 17 18 
Not far from the lead- mines is a very romantic 


- 
- 


is heightened by the ſolitude of the ſurrounding 


ſcenery. 


The vent object of attraction was the Tyn- 


Wald Hill, a barrow of a conical ſhape, and re- 


* 
I; * £ 


. gular conſtruction, ſuppoſed to be of Daniſh 
origin; but which has been rendered illuſtrious, 


by the uſe to which it bas long been applied. 


The veſtiges of two gates, and a wall, which 
once fenced it,” are now almoſt obliterated. A 
flight of graſſy ſteps, fronting the ancient chapel 


of St. John, leads up to the ſummit. Below are 
. | | * three 
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"i &rcular ſeats, raiſed for the different orders 
of the people. The loweſt is about four feet 
wide, and eighty yards in circumference ; the 
ſaperior ſeats diminiſh in proportion to their 
height, while, on the extreme top, which does 
not exceed two yards in diameter, was eee 
placed a chair. 

This fingular mount ftands near the centre of 
the iſland ; and here, in 1417, Sir John Stanley, 
king and lord of Man, convened the whole body 
of the people, to hear the promulgation of the 
law, which, till then, had been locked up in 
the breaſts of the deemſters. 

In ſome degree, the Tynwald Hill is. Ai the 
ſcene of legiſlation ; for whatever reſpects the in - 
terna] polity of the iſland, muſt, by immemorial 
uſage, be ppbliſhed at this place. 

Alfter this, the laws are ſuppoſed to be ratified, 
and obtain the appellation, of ads of Tynwald. 
In former times a court was rell beld here, 
on St. John's day, when every perſon had a right 
to preſent any particular grievance, and to haye 
his complaint heard in the face of the whole 
country. 

Paſſed the pleaſant villa of the late Sir George 
Moore, and ſoon after arrived at Peel, now reck- 
ponds the uy town of the iſland. Its caſtle was 
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112 | ROBERTSON's TOUR THROUGH | 
indolent and poor, but have learned to adapt 
themſelves to their fituation. © © _ 

© "The bay is ſpacious, and abounds with a variety | the: 
of fiſh, particularly the red cod, an exquifite de- the 


. Heacy. This fiſh is of a bright vermilion colour, ric 
and lives among rocks, covered with weeds and ] 
moſſes of the ſame hue, which probably affect 
Its tints. 22 | 1A | 


A range of groteſque and romantic caverns 
form the northern boundary of Peel Bay. "Theſe pot 
are ſaid to be the haunts of the malignant fairies, 


| 1 to 
already mentioned; but probably, they are occu- | Ne 
pied by nothing ſo harmleſs. eee act 
Peel Iſle forms the ſouthern extremity ; a roek mc 


of great magnitude and height, on the ſummit of th. 
which ftands the venerable and pictureſque rutns 
of Peel Caftle, and the cathedral of the ifle, dedi- 


| 1 cated to St. Germain, the firſt biſhop, who lived in an 
5 - the fifth century. This romantic and important ſp 
l ſpot is fill fenced round with a wall, turreted and m 
. *battlemented; and in ancient times, maſt have 

been capable of refifting every hoſtile attack. le 
Beides the caſtle and the cathedral, in this roc- ge 

ky iſle, are ſcattered round the remains of St. Pat- ig 

ricks church, the lord's manfion, and the epiſco- | re 


pal palace. Hence, we may reaſonably conclude, 

that Peel was once the refidence of all that was de 

| great or venerable in the ifland ; but all its gran - pf. 

E - - . deur is fled, and its glory is no mor. tt 

E. —- Having ſpent the greateſt part of the day in 

E contemplating the majeftic and venerable ruins 80 

of Peel Caſtle, next morning they reſumed their 

excurſion, , nn p 

From St. John, taking the road to Kirk Mi-. 

- "chael, they entered a romantic and ſolitary dell, | 4 

- watered by a rapid ſtream, and environed by * 
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and wild mountains. This valley continued for 
ſome miles, and here and there a cottage, or a few 
ſheep, enlivened the ſcene. Gaining its extremity, 
they had a delightful proſpect of the country, en- 
riched with villages and farms. 


Kirk Michael is an extenſive village, ſituated 


near the ſea. Before the entrance of the cemete- 
ry, is a lofty, ſquare pillar, of blue ſtone, covered 
with ſculptures, curiouſly involved from top to 
bottom. This noble relic of antiquity is ſuppoſed 
to have been erected in honour of Thureelf, a 
Norwegian hero. The inſcription is Runic; and 
according to Biſhop Wilſon, no country furniſhes 


more of this hieroglyphic kind of writing, than 


the Ifle of Man. 


In this vicinity are ſeveral ſubterraneous exca- 
vations, probably uſed as places of ſepulture; 
and alſo ſome very noble pillars of white ſhining * 


ſpar, placed in a circular form, undoubted re- 
mains of a draidical temple; 


Of the Druids, indeed, thoſe ancient prieſts and 


legiſlatorsof the iſland, there are ſeveral other veſti- 


ges exiſting in this iſland; and conſidering the age 


in which they lived, their characters will appear 


reſpectable to every contemplative mind. As 
prieſts,” obſerves Mr. Robertſon, they were 


deemed ſacred; as legiſlators, politic; and as 
philoſophers, enlightened and humane; while 
the whole nation cheerfully paid them the ven=- 


ration due to the miniſters of God, and the ma- 
giſtrates of the people.” 


The Druids, it is well known, after long ſup- 
porting their power and influence, were obliged 
r 


Angleſea. Followed thither by the univerſal con- 
querors, they made a noble ſtand; but being de- 


Vor. £3 | _—_ feated, - 


om the ferocious ſword of, the Romans, to 
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114 ROBERTSON'S TOUR THROUGH 
feated, their king, Caractacus, was carried in 


chains to Rome, and the whole race almoſt exter- 
minated. 

A few, however, eſcaped from the general 
ſlaughter, and took refuge in the Ile of Man, where 
they were generouſly received by their brethren, and 


found, once more, an aſylum from their enemies. 


Here they planted new groves, increaſed the 
number of their temples, and governed the peo- 
ple, till about the cloſe of the fourth century, 


when the light of chriſtianity broke on this iſland, 


and gave them an opportunity of embracing a re- 
ligion, which, in purity and ſublimity, infinitely 
ſurpaſſed their own. 

About a mile from Kirk Michael, ftands the 
epiſcopal reſidence. The ancient palace was very 
large and venerable; but the modern building, 


- erected on its ruins, though more adapted to the 


refinements of the preſent day, is far inferior in 
external magni ficence. 

The biſhopric was founded in 447, and the firſt 
prelate was St. Germain, in memory of whoſe 
piety, the cathedral was dedicated to him. After 
a long ſucceſſion of perſons who bore the mitre, 
ſome of whom were diſtinguiſhed for their learn- 
ing and piety, we come to Iſaac Barrow, who, in 
1071, was tranſlated from this ſee to St. Aſaph. 

But among all the prelates who bave done ho- 


nour to religion, and human nature itſelf, no one 
can be more illuſtrious than Thomas Wilſon, 


biſhop of Sodor and Man. This venerable man, 
after reaching the ninety-ſecond year of his age, 
and the fifty-eighth'of his conſecration, exchang- 
ed this life for a better, and lies buried in the 


\ - church-yard of Kirk Michael. Filial piety bas 


erected 
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THE 1SLE OF MAN, > RR” 
ereQed a monument over his grave, the modeſt. 


inſcription on which concludes with, 
& 0 
6% LET THIS. ISLAND SPEAK THE REST." 


And to the feelings of the natives, his eulogium 


might well be committed.“ 

« Venerable in his aſpeR,” ſays Mr. Robertſon, 
te meek in his deportment, bis face illumined with 
benignity, and his heart glowing with piety, like 


his divine maſter, he went abont doing good. | 


With the pride and avarice of prelacy he was to- 


tally unacquainted. His palace was a temple of 


charity. Hoſpitality ſtood at his gate, and invited 
the ſtranger and the beggar to a plenteous repaſt. 
The day he devoted to benevolence, and the 
night to piety. His revenue was dedicated to 


the poor and the needy. And not contented 


with relieving the wants, or mitigating the woes 
of mankind, he was ſolicitous, both by his pre- 
eept and example, to conduct his little flock to 
heaven. Even to this day, many of the inhabit- 
ants: of the iſland never hear his name men- 
tioned, but the tear of gratitude inſenfibly ſwells 
into their eye, and their faultering tongue bleſſes 
the memory of their pious and venerable bene- 
factor. e 
Mark Hilderſley was his ſucceſſor, and proved 
not unworthy of filling the ſtation of Biſhop 
Wilſon. He aſſiduouſly imitated the piety and 


- * Biſhop Wilſon's life and manners would baye done ho- 


nour to primitive Chriſtianity, His character was truly apoſ. 


tolical. He was not only revered and loved by his dioceſe, but 
by the whole kingdom, and even by its enemies. During 2 
French war, the cruiſers of that nation were forbid to injure the 
8 of the natives of Man, out of reſpeQ to this amiable 
Prelate. f 5 | 
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benevolence of his predeceſſor. Beſides a life of 


— 
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private beneficence, he eſtabliſhed a charity- 
ſchoolat Kirk Michael, and promoted a tranſla- 


tion of the ſcriptures into the Manks language. 


The next biſhop was Richard Richmond, an 
eloquent preacher, but baughty and unamiable 


in his manners. He was ſucceeded by George 


Maſon, who became the dupe of his own grati- 
tude to his patron, and by his weakneſs, rather 
than any fludied attack on the privileges of 


others, involved bimſelf in trouble and diſgrace; 


Claudius Criggan, the preſent bithop, ſuc- 
ceeded him in 1784. Of living characters, it is 


proper to ſpeak with caution, leſt adulation or 


prejudice ſhould be either ſeen or ſuſpeQed ; but 
we ſcarcely think there is one perſon, who knows 


any thing of this amiable prelate, that will re- 


fuſe him the praiſe of poliſhed apd conciliating 
manners, of found judgment, and domeſtic 


Worth. His pulpit eloquence is impreſfive, and 


his labours have not only tended to the eternal, 
but alſo to the temporal, happineſs of his flock. 


5 He has promoted internal peace, and taught ſo- 


ciety the bleſſings of unanimity and order. 
The ſee of the iſland is ſtyled Sodor and -· Man. 
The firſt title has perplexed many. Camden de- 
ri ves Sodor from a ſmall iſland, near Caſtletown, 
in which Pope Gregory IV. erected an epiſcopal 


ſee; but this iſland has diſappeared, or rather lt 


never exiſted. It has likewiſe been alleged to 


- » haye been taken from a village, in the Iſle of 
J. Columb Kill, where the biſhop of the Weſtern 


Illes had formerly his refidence; or from Peel Iſle, 


in which are the remains of the cathedral and the 


biſhop's palace; and which, ſome ſay, obtained 


the "appellation of Sodor after the Engliſh con- 


queſt, 


mh. 
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that during the time the Norwegians were in 
poſſeſſion of the Hebrides and Man, they divided 


them into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 


pellation of the Sudereys and Morderys, or the 
iſlands lying ſouth and north of their ideal line of 


demarcation. Afterwards a biſhoprick of the 


les was formed; but Man, as being the ancient 
fee, retained the title of Sodor, from the Sude- 
reys, though its prelate loſt all juriſdiction over 
the diviſion of the ifles, ſo called. 

The patronage of this biſhoprick, with the 


royalty of the iſland, was conferred by Henry 
IV. on Sir John Stanley and his ſucceſſors; and. 
to this day the Duke of Athol, as his deſcendant, . 


nominates the biſhop of Sodor and Man; who, 
upon bis majeſty's approbation, is conſecrated by 


the archbiſhop of York, and inſtalled in Peel 
cathedral. 


Anejently the biſhop was the firſt baron of the 


kingdom of- Man, and at preſent claims the title 
and dignity of a peer; but as the ſee was never 
formed into a ſpiritual barony, nor is the biſhop 


choſen by the king's congE d'elire, he has no 


voice in the Britiſh houſe of peers “. 
The power of the prelates of Man was formerly 


ample, and in its exerciſe they were ſometimes 


intolerant, Eceleſiaſtieal oppreſſion, however, 


has now given way to moderation and juſtice; - 


yet the revenues are increaſed, and are ſaid to 


Our author ſays, ce he has no ſeat,"”* but this we appre - 
hend is a miſtake. 


M 3 exceed 
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queſt; but neither of theſe derivations is right, 


nor does our preſent author ſolve the difficulty. 
It appears from the beſt authority, however, 
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exceed 12001. a year: a liberal. ſum in ſuch an 
unexpenſive fituation. | 

The biſhop's court is compoſed of an arch- 
. deacon, two vicars-general, and an epiſcopal re- 
giſtrar; and his juriſdiction extends over ſeven- 
teen pariſhes.. But to return from this digreſſion. 

Leaving Biſhop's Court, they proceeded through 
a charming country to Ramſay, where they ar- 
rived to ſupper, This town, like Peel, flouriſhed 
by illicit commerce, and when that was ſuſpend- 


: - ed, its inhabitants ſeem to have had no idea of 


opening new and legitimate channels for exertion, 


Still, however, a conſiderable quantity of grain is 


_ exported from this place; but this may be con- 
fidered rather as the traffic of the farmers, in the 
well-cultivated vicinity, than of the merchants 

of the town. ; | 

Ramſay furniſhes little to engage a traveller's 
attention, and therefore they left it early next 
morning. The ſky was clear, and the ſun had 
Juſt. broke from the horizon, when they gain- 
ed the ſummit of a ſteep hill, from which they 
had a proſpe@ of Ramſay Bay and the environs, 
that filled them with rapture. 


| Reach Kirk Maughold, a village which derives - 


its name from Maughold, who lived near e cloſe 


of the fifth century; and after being a captain 


of Iriſh banditti, arrived in this iſland, and ſoon 
became illuſtrious for his piety. and auſterity. In 
conſequence of the fame he had acquired, he 


Was unanimouſly choſen biſhop of Man; and ſo 


great was bis pious celebrity, that St. Bridget, 
one of the tatelary ſaints of Ireland, and foun- 


dels of Douglas nunnery, vifited. him in his 
mountainous retreat, and received from his hands 


the veil of virginity, 
| | a 
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In confirmation of this legend, there is ftill 
viſible, a beautiful quadrangular pillar, near the 
church gate of Kirk Maughold, on which part 
of the hiſtory of the ſaint is evidently traced; 
particularly his interview with St. Bridget. 
Notwithſtanding its former celebrity, this vil- 
lage is become one of the pooreſt and moſt lonely 


in the iſland. The church is built on a lofty— 
promontory, in the middle of a very extenſive 


cemetery, incloſed by a ſtrong mound of earth, 
faced on the outfide with ſtone. In this ſpa- 
cious incloſure, is ſcattered a great variety of 
ancient and modern grave-ſtones; and indeed the 
natives, for ſeveral ages, made this 'conſecrated 
{pot the chief place of interment. 

From Kirk Maughold they travelled ober a 
very ſteril part of the iſland, towards Douglas; 
and as the horizon was clear, they determined to 
aſcend the top of Suaffield, in order to enjoy its 
unparalleled proſpects. 

Having gained its ſummit with much fatigue 
and difficulty, for ſome time they ſtood in mute 
aſtoniſhment. 3 

« Beneath us,“ ſays Mr. Robertſon, “ lay ex- 
panded the leſſer mountains; and all around the 
romantic hills and vales of Mona, beautifully in- 
terſperſed with thin woods, waters, villages, and 
towns; the ſurrounding ocean, refulgent with 
the meridian ſun, and covered with many a 
white ſail, heightened the beauty and ſublimity 


of the landſcape; while, to crown the whole, 


this charming proſpe& was terminated only by 


the majeſtic mountains of Scotland, England, 


Ireland, and Wales.” 

Snaffield may be conſidered” as the centre of 
the Britith dominions in Europe. Itftandsin _ 
| : 341 
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54th degree of north latitude, and 4th of weft 
longitude, and commands an extenſive view of 
the mountains of Galloway in Scotland, of Cum- 
berland and Lancaſhire, in England; of Caernar- 


von in Wales; and of Arklow in Ireland. 


After enjoying this almoſt boundleſs landſcape 
for ſome hours, they deſcended with regret, and 


by a rapid declivity, ſoon reached the village of 
| Laxey, a group of mean buildings, in a deep 


glen, interſected by a creek, the reſort of a few 
imugglers, who till viſit the iſland. A fine bay 
hes to the eaſt, the other fides are bounded by 


ſteep and lonely mountains, with vales between, 


that afford ſome romantic ſcenery. 
Amidſt theſe wild and piQureſque retreats, 


they paſſed a great part of the day, and in the 


evening proceeded to Kirk Concham, where 
ſtrangers, whodie at Douglas, are generally in- 
terred; and to whoſe memory they noticed ſome 


monuments of a recent date. 


Reached Douglas about ſun ſet, and finiſhed 
their excurſion, which. had been productive of 
much gratification, 
Soon after their return to Douglas, the even- 
ing being delightfully fine, they took a walk to 
the promontory, ſouth of the town, to enjoy the 


proſpect. In the bay were numerous veſſels, 
With ſtreamers waving in the wind; and at a 


diſtance, ſcattered along the horizon for many 
miles, were ſeen the white ſails of, perhaps, four 


hundred fiſhing boats; while the town below 


1 


exhibited the buſtle of trade, or rang with the 
voice of mirth. | | 


The herrings, which, during the ſeaſon, prove a 


_ ſource of wealth and employment to the Manks, 


firſt appear off this iſland about Midſummer, but 


the 
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THE ISLE or mn. 121 
the fiſhery ſeldom commences till the middle of 


July, and then it is confined to a few places. 


Towards the .end of Auguſt, however, they 


ſhoal round the whole iſland, and the fiſhermen 


ply their vocation with increaſed activity, till the 
equinoctial gales commence, which-uſually diſ- 
fipate the herrings, and intimidate their purſuers, 

The boats employed in this fiſhery, ſeldom ex- 
ceed eight tons, and are well adapted for their 
deftination.” When new, including the nets, 
they coſt ſeventy or eighty guineas; and they are 
generally held in partnerſhip. The produce of 
every night is divided into nine parts; two be- 


long to the owners of the boat, one to the pro- 


prietors of the nets, and the other fix to the 


ſame number of fiſhermen, who belong to each 


boat. 


babitants of the inland places, who return to a 
life of indolence, on the cloſe of the ſeaſon, and 
ſeem to be ſupremely bleſt, if they bave been 
able to procure enough for- the maintenance 
of their families, during the interval of the 
fiſhery. Few have any idea of accumulating 
wealth, and much is ſpent in temporary diflipa- 
tion. 

The Manks fleet conſiſts of more than four 


hundred boats, beſides otber larger veſſels. An 


admiral and vice-admiral are annually elected; 
the former of whom government allows 3ʃ. 
and to the latter 31. during the ſeaſon. Their 
province is to conduct the fleet to the herring 
ground, and their boats are diftinguiſhed by 

appropriate flags. a / 
The boats fail in the evening, and return with 
the morning tide, On leaving the habour, each 
fiſherman 


The boatmen are chiefly compoſed of the in- 
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"fiſherman uncovers his head, and appears, for a 
few moments, engaged in devotion. Under the 
cloud of night they ſhoot their nets; and many 
of the boats return laden with fifty, and ſome a 

hundred meazes of herrings, each meaze con- 
fiſting of five hundred. In fact, a. ſucceſsful 

night will frequently produce 30001. and ſome- 
times 30001. | 
| Among the herrings are caught great quan- 
tities of dog-fiſh, which prey upon the former, 
and often prove very deſtructive to the nets. 
Theſe afford a conſiderable quantity of oil, aud 
their fleſh is dried and eaten by the poorer na- 
* The Manks are ſo obſervant of the Sabbath, 
© . that they neither put to ſea on the Saturday nor 
the Sunday night. This, our author thinks, 
ariſes rather from ſome ſuperſtition, than a real 
regard to religion ; and he argues on the impolicy 
of lofing two days in a week, when one might g 
. ſaftice. There is a tradition, however, that dur- A 
ing one Sunday evening, in the laſt century, | 1 
when the boats were fiſhing, a tremendous ſtorm 
aroſe, accompanied with thunder and lightning, ſc 
which deſtroyed a great part of the fleet, and ſe- tr 
| veral, which took ſhelter in a neighbouring cove, | tt 
were cruſhed by the fall of the impending pro- || e: 
cipice. *© Whether this actually happened,” ec 
ſays Mr. Robertſon, “ or was a pious fiction, I 
* have never been able to learn, The natives, | ar 
however, believe it an awful inſtance of the Ire 
wrath of heaven, and are therefore deterred or 
from ſubjecting themſelves to a fimilar cala- ap 
mity.” T“ 3 
During the fiſhing ſeaſon,” the natives ſeem | tic 
- rouſed from their conſtitutional lethargy. — 4 ac 
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ſhake off their wonted ſloth, and aſſume an air 
of gaiety and mirth. The day is paſſed in ban- 
quetting, and the voice of joy is heard in every 
corner, Their wives and daughters crowd to 
the ſhore, and heighten the feſtivity. 
To a generous mind,” remarks our author, 
« it is highly gratifying, to obſerve ſome; thou- 
ſands deriving life and gladneſs from this employ. 
The. pleaſure, however, diminiſhes on refleQting, 
that all this gaiety and exertion will ſoon be 
over; and that the Mankſman, when he has 
baſked, like a ſummer infeR, for a little time in 
the ſunſhine of induſtry, will retire to his ſmoky 
cottage and tattered family; for, till the more 
general eſtabliſnment of manufaQures, he will 
never know either a continuance of the comforts 
of life, or the bleſſings of ſociety.” | 
We ſhall now conclude this intereſting and 
valuable tour with ſome remarks on the trade, 
government, and revolutions of the iſland; and 
a review of the character and manners of the 
Manks, | | . 
During the civil wars in England, ſeveral per- 
ſons of fortune ſought an aſylum here, and in- 
troduced a greater flow of money. Previous to 
that period, the trade was chiefly confined to an 
exchange of commodities, and this was conduct- 
ed in the moſt filmple manner. | 
To prevent monopolies, four merchants were 
annually elected by the people, to purchaſe fo- 
reign merchandiſe for the whole iſland. Theſe, 
on the arrival of any veſſel with neceſſary imports, 
appeared with the owner of the cargo before th 
governor of the iſland, and the value of each ar- 
tiole being aſcertained, the, country, cheerfully 
acceded to the agreement. The articles given in 
. „ return 
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return were the native produce; but if that was 
* inadequate, a general money aſſeſſment was laid 
on the inhabitants. by 

This primitive mode of commerce gradually 

gave way to more enlarged notions, and a more 
general diffuſion of ſpecie. 

The increaſe of the cuſtoms and the eftabliſh- 
ment of an exciſe in the neighbouring kingdoms, 
rendered the Ifle of Man an important mart for 
thoſe luxuries, which had been loaded in Britain 

with heavy impoſts. On their importation from 
the continent, they paid here only a trifling duty 
to the lord; yet ſuch quantities were admitted, 
that they produced to him annually, for ſome 

? years, before the fale of the royalties, not leſs 

=. than 6000]. Merchants, from various countries, 

= -eſtabliſhed themſelves in every town of the 

. - land, and the natives themſelves entered deep- 
Iy into traffic with hordes of ſmugglers; for it 
ſhould be remarked, that though unlimited im- 
portation was allowed, yet the re-exportation 
was contrary to law, which, however, was 
 ſhamefully evaded. 

- Individuals were enriched by this illicit trade, 
but the community was injured. The great maſs 
of the people, intent on caſual advantages, neg- 
__ _ lected agriculture and the fiſheries, and their | 
morals too became debauched. | 

The revenue of Britain was materially affected 
by this contraband trade, and in 1726, an act 
was paſſed to ſanQion the purchaſe of the ſove- 
=  Teignty' of the Iſle of Man; but from various 
= _Veauſes, this defirable event did not take place till | - 
18763. The Dake of Athol then agreed, for the 
= ſum of 70,000L and ſome annuities, to the re- 
| FV 2, - inveſtment 
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inveſtment of all the royalties in the crown of 
Great Britain. i 
The ſale of the iſland ſpread an univerſal panic. 
Commerce ceaſed, and every countenance indi- 
cated fear and diſmay. The merchants raſhly 
ſuppoſing, that the treaſures of their warehouſes 
would be confiſcated, fold them greatly below 
; their original value, and retired from the ſpot ; 
F while many of the poſſeſſors of landed property, 
influenced by an unreaſonable dread of, they did 
1 not know what, ſold their eftates to any pur- 
7 chaſer. : 2 
F Some individuals, of greater judgment and pene- 
. tration, availed themſelves of the public alarm, 
8 and ſecured con ſiderable fortunes ; but though 
the ſale of the iſland was thus injurious to many 
. in its immediate conſequences, a ſhort time con- 
- vinced them, that what they dreaded would be 
t their ruin, turned out to be the moſt invaluable 
2 bleſſing. ; | 


8 The conſtitution was not changed, though the 
3 government was. The revenue department was 
now ſeparated from the civil. eftablithment, and 
, a cuſtom-houſe was erected, in his majeſty s name, 
8 at the principal ports. ; 
% Since this eſtabliſhment, the importation of fo- 
ir reign luxuries has been limited, and the impoſts, 
though ſtill comparatively very moderate, in- 
d creaſed. The duties are various, according to the 
& articles on which they are impoſed ; but they are 
* Rill ſo low as to aftoniſh a native of Great Britain; 
18 and it ſeems an exciſe is ſtill unknown here. 
111 - The impoſts are paid on landing, and the goods 


16 are then free from all future inſpeQion, unleſs au 
e- attempt is made at clandeſtine exportation. 
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The native exports, however, are not equal to |}, | 
the imports, notwithſtanding government bas, "4 
with a liberal attention, granted every encourage- ö 
ment to Manks manufactures, and a bounty ou 0 
its fiſheries. 

The herrings being the great ſtaple commoditx | 
of the iſland, a ſketch of this trade may be accept- 
able to our readers. | 

The price of herrings fluQuates during the 6ſh- 
ery, from 3s. to 1s. per hundred. White ber- 
rings are cured by this fimple proceſs: Being 
earried to the herring-houſes from the boats, they 
are thorou ughly rubbed with ſalt, chiefly by the 

women, after which they are left to varify till 
| next morning, when ron 4 are barrelled, with a 
layer of ſalt betwixt each row of fith. 
A barrel contains about fix hundred, and the 
whole expence to the carer, frequently does not 
3 excecd 12s. while the loweſt ſum it will com- 
mand, is a guinea in the Engliſh market; but it 
ſhould be conſidered, that a conſiderable degree 
of riſk is incurred. 
Such as are defigned for red herrings, are firſt 
piled in rows, with a layer of ſalt between each, 
and in this ſtate are left to purify themſelves for 
= ſome days. They are then waſhed, and when 
E the water is drained off, are ſuſpended from the 
mouth by ſmall rods, in extenfive apartments, 
| built for this purpoſe. Here the herrings are 
hung, in regular rows, from the roof to within 
| eight feet of the floor, and when freſh, make a 
© - very beautifal appearance. 
his being done, ſmouldering fires, of the roots 
of oak, are kindled under them, and kept ſmok- 
ing, rather than burning, for ſome weeks. The 
=. 91 are then taken down, and barrelled for ex- 
—_ Pc... 6 7 0 . portation. 0 
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pPortation. Many are ſent to the Mediterranean, 

- and a cargo is frequently brought back by the 
veſſels to Liverpool, or part of it perhaps 10 the 
iſland, 

Excluſive of the herring trade, grain, cattle, 
butter, and ſeveralother articles are exported; yet, 
the general balance of trade is againft the iſland; 
and our author thinks, that ſhould the fiſhery 
confiderably decline, .before manufaQures are 
eſtabliſhed, or agriculture extended, the country 
would be ruined. 

However, when it is confdered how many 
advantages would attend ſtriking out new chan» 
nels for employ, both for capital and hands, it is 
ſurpriſing that the ſpirit of enterpriſe ſhould 


have lain dormant ſo long. The land, ſays 


Mr. Robertſon, * is exempt from taxation; the 
neceſſaries and the comforts of life are abundant z 
and the country would ſupply ſeveral manufac- 


turing materials: while, for the greater part of 
the produce of the land and many of the manu- 
CRE there would be an immediate demand 
at home; and for the reſidue, an eaſy conveyance 


to various markets abroad.” 

It appears, however, that the Mankſman, 
ſatisfied with purſuing the fiſheries with tolerable 
activity, repoſes, in ſupine inactivity, during the 
_ greateſt part of the year; and if ever manufac- 
tures are carried to any perfection, they muſt 
be begun by ebe from other quarters, 
who, purſuing their own immediate intereſt, will 


eventually add to the comfort and opulence of 


the iſland, 


From what has already been remarked, it will 
appear that indolence is a prominent feature in 


the Manks character. To what cauſes this bet: 
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reditaryinaQivity ought juſtly to be aſcribed, may 
de difficult to determine. Mr. Robertſon thinks 

that it derives new influence from the quiet of 
the lonely vales and mountainous retreats, to 
which the great maſs of the inhabitants are ha- 
bituated from their infancy. 

That ſalitude, as our author beautifully ob- 
ſerves, which, to a contemplative mind, is the 
3 fountain of the ſublimeſt enjoyments, operating 
4 on an inert diſpoſition, only cheriſhes a ſombrous 
= melancholy, which, by enervating the mind, ren- 
* ders it a ſlave to ſuperſtition, and is inimical to 
EF the empire of reaſon. — | 
| Hence, it ſeems, there are many who labour 

under a diſordered imagination in this iſland; 

and who, from their native diſpoſition, giving 
way to religious terrors, imbibe all the gloomy 
tenets of methodiſm. 
The inhabitants of the towns, however, are not 
ſo generally expoſed to theſe evils. Bleſſed with 
a more enlarged circle of ſociety, called upon to 
diſcharge more numerous duties, and therefore 
more active from neceſſity, they become cheer- 
ful and enlightened, and leſs ſubject to gloom 
aud ſaperſtition. | | 
= Some of the bigher claſſes. poſſeſs poliſhed 
1 manners, liberal minds, and real hoſpitality; 
but our author limits this commendation, aud 
in ſinuates that there are many of thoſe, who have 
amaſſed wealth, that are haughty and illiberal. 
This reflection, however, does not excluſively 
= apply to the Manks: the purſe- proud and the 
ignorant are plentifully diſperſed over the ſur- 
© rounding countries. , 
The middle ranks,” fays Mr. Robertſon, 
= © have a greater air of politeneſs and boſpitality ; 
3 be. yet 
. . _ *** 
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yet they bave frequently been efteemed ſhrewd, 
ſelfiſh, infincere, and litigious. The lower clafles,” 
continues he, “ are like the vulgar in every coun- 
try, only, perbaps, a little more inert and igno- 
rant. They know little of the enjoyments of life, 
and many of them conſume the greateſt part of 
the year in liſtleſs ſtupidity.” 
I The cottages of the Manks are very miſerable, 
and their attire and fare as mean as their habita- 
tions. Some. of the men wear a kind of ſandal, 
called kerranes, made of untanned leather, croſs-. 
laced from the toe to the upper part of the in- 
ſtep, and drawn round the ancle. The uſual. 
food of the populace is thin barley cakes, or her- 
rings and potatoes, with a beverage of milk and 
water. 
But though humble in their accommodations, 
they are bleſſed with an athletic frame, and from 
the ſalubrity of the climate, many of them arrive 
at great longevity. The air in ſummer is cooled 
by the ſea breezes, and in winter it is no more 
inclement than in the correſponding latitudes of 
the neighbouring countries. Fogs prevail at ſome 
ſeafons, but they do not appear to be injurious 
io health. Sea-bathing is no where moredelight- 
ful than here, owing to the clearneſs of the water 
and the ſandy nature of the beach. 

A penſive phyfiognomy charaQerizes the 
Manks, ſeldom expreſſive of vivacity or ſublimity 
of mind. Some of the women, however, are 
reckoned beautiful, and others are not unac- 
quainted with female accompliſhments. 

The liberal arts,” remarks our touriſt, have 
few votaries in this country; ſcience is diſre- 
garded, and polite literature little cultivated. 
The parochial clergy are more reſpectable for 

| N 3 their 
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their virtues, than eminent for their learning and 
genius.” They are ſeldom diftinguiſhed by an 
uniyerſity education, but receive the elements of 
_ elaffical learning and theology, at a ſeminary at 
Caftletown, founded and principally endowed 
by Biſhop Barrow. The livings ſeldom exceed 
- 1001. and are never lower than 501. per annum. 
The ſolitude of this country, it might be pre- 
ſumed, would be favourable to ſtudy and con- 
© templation, and its pictureſque and romantic 
_ ſeenery to the indulgence of the imagination; 
| « yet, the Iſle of Man,” ſays Mr. Robertſon, 
„ bas not produced one perſon known, in the 
& - neighbouring kingdoms, either by the vigour of 
riatellect, or the fire of genius.” 
= Like the Swiſs and Highlanders, the Manks 
feel a ſtrong predilection for their native vales 
and mountains. They are tenacious of their 
ancient cuſtoms, and jealous of their rights-and 
privileges. But they cannot be ſaid to poſſeſs 
mach pablic ſpirit in their buildings or endow- 
ments. There is no hoſpital throughout the 
= - -ifland; yet pyvate charity is far trom being cold 
= Here: it ſcems to be inherent in all ranks. The 
= following generous proverb is in common uſe, 
= and its ſpirit is ated on, when opportunity ſerves : 
= © Tra ta yn derry Vought cooney leſb bought elley ta 
=_ ſet bene garagbie; that is, when one poor man 
=  reheves another, God himſelf is affected with 
joey at the fight.” b 
F The Ifle of Man received ſeveral appellations 
from the ancients, Cæſar calls it Mona *; but 


It has been queſtioned. whether Mona was at firſt applied 
13 to.the Iles of Man or Angleſea. It is, however, certain, that 
= 2 was ſolely appropriated to the latter, in following 


Ptol emy, 
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+ Ptolemy, Monzda, or the diſtant Mona; Pliny, 
Monabia ; and others, Eubonia. Biſhop Wilſon 
* derives its Engliſh name, Man, from the Saxon 
word MANG, Or among; which may be allufive 
to its fituation between the kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. The natives, how- 
ever, call it Manning. \ = 
It is very probable, that Man was originally 
peeled from Britain, and that its primitive go- | 
vernment was. patriarchal. To this form ſac- 
ceeded the civil and religious inftitutions of tbe 
Druids, who, after the maſſacre of their brethren Xx 
in Angleſea, reigned here, the objects of vehe- 
ration, till towards the cloſe of the fourth cen- 
tury; when their boaſted fabric of legiflature 
and religion gave way to the pure precepts of \ 
Cbriſtianity. n f 
It ſeems Druidiſm, however, was not totally - I 
extinguiſhed for many years after this propitions 
era. Its profeſſors gradually embraced the Chriſ- 1 
tian religion, and maintained their aſcetidency 
over the minds of the natives, till an eruption of 
the northern barbarians ſpread deſolation and - 
anarchy over the iſland; and a long period en- 
ſued, in which all traces of genuine hiftory is 
Joft in the darkneſs of legend and fable. 
The people, devoted to the tyranny of every new * 
conqueror, ſoon loſt all ſenſe of their native dig- 
nity. Their minds became a chaos: they felt 
reflection was pain, and therefore they did not 
think; pleaſed to gratify preſent wants, and 40 I 
eſcape preſent danger, they carried their tempo-kñß6d 
ral views little farther than the day that was 
palliag over their beads. , - T7257 I 
* "Amidft ſuch ſcenes of anarchy, few traces of I 
legiſlation could be diſcerned. In the tenths 
| Th | CEntUrys 3 
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century, however, a feeble dawn of conſtitu- 
| tional light appeared. Orry, a prince of the 
Daniſh line, after having ſubdued the Orkneys 
and the Weſtern Mes, at laſt eſtabliſhed his throne 
In Man, and transferred it to his deſcendants, 
Under this prince, twenty-four perſons were 
nominated as a kind of council, but probably 
with a view of rendering his meaſures more po- 
pular. This was the firtt dawn of a form of go- 
verament, in which the people had even a no- 


minal intereſt. ' . 
i While the Daniſh and Norwegian prin 
E | ſwayed the ſceptre, this iſland was, ig, ſome mea- 
= - ſure, protected by their power from foreign in- 
yaders; but it was frequently tora by inteſtine. 
broils. The ſucceſſion of its kings, however, 
- became more regular; the martial ardor was 
 ' anflamed, and liberty and property began to be 
a little reſpeted., * 5 
But Man was doomed to undergo another re- 
© * volution. Norway, which had given conquerors 
or princes to ſome of the firſt countries in Eu- 
rope, in its turn, was ſwallowed up by the more 
potent kingdom of Denmark. In conſequence 
of this, Alexander III. king of Scotland, an 
active and politic prince, ſoon recovered the 
Hebrides, which had been wreſted from his an- 
eeſtors, and in 1270, added Man to his conqueſts. 
The Scottiſh conquerors were ſtill mote inimi- 
cal to the Manks than the Norwegians had been. 
Every ſpark of warlike genius was extinguiſhed, 
and with the few liberties they poſſeſſed, er 
virtue, that can dignify our race, was baniſhed, 
or obſcured, 
However, the natives of Man did not at once 
ie up their independence. They made ſeveral 
—_—_- : attempts 
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attempts to throw off the yoke vf ſervitude; but 


they all proved abortive, and at laſt they ſunk 
into a ſnllen, indolent race of ſlaves, 


A more fortunate era at length arrived, and E 


- with it the happineſs of Man began to revive. 

The Engliſh arms at length prevailed againſt the 
Scots, and Sir William Montacute, who had 
married a deſcendant of one of the princes of the 
iſland, being forniſhed with ſupplies by Edward 
III. ſoon reduced Man; and by command of the 
Engliſh monarch, was crowned, as its king, in 


1344. Montacute, however, did not long miain- 
tain this new honour, and, after the ſovereignty _ * 
had been in the poſſeſſion of Sir William Scroop, 

chamberlain to Richard II. and of Percy, earl of 


Northumberland, by the attainder of the latter, 
It was conferred on Sir John Stanley, in 1406: 
- By the acceſſion of this family, and other con- 
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curring cauſes, which operated more or leſs on all * 


Europe, the Manks once more enjoyed ſome 
ſhare of liberty and happineſs. The ſeverity of 
the feudal ſyſtem was greatly mitigated in this 


iſland, Being now ſubjeQ to a fubordinate 


prince, military ſervier was ſeldom demanded; 


and the rigour of vaſſalage was diminiſhed by 


the generoſity, or by the abſence of the feudal 
lord. The lienterants, however, and frequeht] 
the clergy, haraſſed the people; but at lengt 
they triumphed over both, and obtained, for 


themſelves and their poſterity, a declaration off 


their rights and privileges. 


The conſtitution of Man, at this period, con- 
fiſted of two branches: the reigning prince and © 


the twenty-four keys, who were accounted the 


_ repreſentatives of the people. The Engliſh mo- 
narchs, though lords paramount, did not inter- 


fere 
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fere in the government of the iſland, which was 
intruſted, by the ſubordinate prince, to his licu- 
tenant and officers. The lieutenant was the re- 
preſentative of majeſty, and a ſtaff, which he held 
upright in his hand, was the badge of his autho- 
- rity. He ſwore, on his appointment, “ to do 
Juſtice between the lord and his ſubjects, as up- 
rightly as the flaff n1w flandeth. The lord's privy 
council * were the two deemſters, who alſo took 
an oath to do juſtice between man and man; 
« as equally as the herring bone lies between the 
two ſides, and a jury was uſually empaunelled 
to aſſiſt their decifions. 8 
The power of the lord ſeems to have extended 
to every thing, ſave peace, war, and alliances, 
He coined money . pardoned or puniſhed civil 
delinquents, and controlled the ſpiritual autho- 
Tity; ſummoned a tynwald or convention of the 
ple, and with the advice of his council and 
the aſſent of the Keys, made or repealed laws. 
He was ſtyled metropolitan of the holy church, 
was 40 of the biſhoprick and 3 lord 
High admiral of the iſland, and lord of the foil ; 
on which account his ſubj eas paid a fine on his 


* acceffion ; and, without bis ſanction, it was not 


legal to alienate or mortgage lands. 

This power, apparently ſo exorbitant, was, 
however, balanced by the inflitation. of the 
Houſe of Keys, — whoſe aſſent no laws 
were valid, nor could any ſubſidies be levied. 
The Keys, ſo called, 9 to Biſhop Wilſon, 


There was likewiſe an ordin council compoſed of the 
principal officers, the biſhop, 8 . 


F On the obverſe were the creſt and oi e dos 
*the reverſe three legs, the arms of the iſland, with this inſerip - 
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from unlocking, as it were, the difficulties of 
the law, formed the grand inqueſt of the nation, 
were preſent at all criminal trials, and even from 
the deciſions of the common law, the injured 
might appeal to their judgment. 

It has been already remarked, that the Keys 


were conſtituted by. King Orry, and, under his 


ſucceſſors, they ſeem gradually to have obtained 
an increaſe of authority, till the Scottiſh con- 
queſt, With the houſe of Stanley the genius of 
freedom again began to revive ; and, in 1430, a 
Houſe of Keys was eleQed by the people, 404, 
for its legiſlative proceedings, was only amen- 
able to them. In proceſs of time, however, they 
aſſumed new powers, filled up vacancies with 
the ſanQion of the governor, and were no longer 
dependent on their original conſtituents. | 
This autocracy continued alſo under the Athol 
family, who inherited the Iſle of Man from the 
Derby; and fince the royalties have been annexed 
to the Britiſh crown, the ſpirit of the Manks 
laws has, indeed, been meliorated, but the form 
of the conſtitution remains unaltered. The ma- 


nerial rights were not affected by this alteration, 4 


and the Duke of Athol ftill enjoys them as 
before. 

It appears from the Manks laws, that a com- 
mutation of puniſhments, by fine, was not infre- 
quent. This no doubt odio the revenues of 
the lord, but at the ſame time it operated as an 
encouragement to crimes in the rich. 


We thall now take leave of our agreeable , 


touriſt, whoſe work we recommend to our readers, 
with a few exiraQs from the Manks laws, which 
we record for their ſingularity or juftice. 


«&f We 
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« We give for law, that our lord and his 
- houſehold be victualled on the following terms: 
a bullock, 3s. 4d. a mutton. 6d. a lamb 1d. a 
pig Id. a kid one farthing, and a gooſe one 
halfpenny “. 

« If a man be guilty of folony, his wife's 


mare of the goods to be exempt from forfeiture. 


If a woman be guilty, ſhe may be forſaken by 
her huſband; but if he dener her crime, the 
law ſhall deem him equally criminal. A widow 
"-ſhall have one half of her huſband's eſtate, if his 
firſt wife; but if his ſecond or third, only a 
quarter ; and if ſhe marry or miſcarry, the thall 
looſe her widow-right. 
. «« Tf a man raviſha wife, he ſhall die; but if he 
violate the chaſtity of a maid, the deemſters ſhall 
deliver to her a rope, a ſword, and a ring; and 
the is then to have her choice, to hang, behead, 
or marry him. 
lf a young woman has an illegitimate child, 
and the father, in two years after its birth, marries 
her, that child ſnall poſſeſs the father's eſtates, 
28 amply as if it had been ban! in wedlock,” - 


_ * Manks currency is ſtill DD in value to Engliſh, 


Hence it appears how cheaply the lord might live, and — 
up a dignified * 5 


» 
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ADJACENT ENGLISH COUNTIES. \ 
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HENRY SKRINE, E 


OF WARLEY, IN SOMERSETSHIRE, 
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O numerous and reſpectable are the tours 
through Wales, that we have rather been at 
a loſs to determine our ſelection, than to find an 

opportunity of doing ample juſtice to the princi- 
RE... 
: After reading ſeveral recent publications on 
this ſubject, with all the impartiality in our 
power, we were obliged to reject them; not from 
their want of merit, when ſcanned according to 
the object and deſign of their authors; but be- 
cauſe one, perhaps, was too confined in its circle 


for a general work, another too ſcientific, and a 


third too diffuſe in antiquarian reſearches. 
Different taſtes will, doubtleſs, receive dif- 
ferent degrees of gratification from their peruſal; 
and we confeſs we have reaped a conſiderable 
. | ſhare 
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| ſhare of pleaſure or information from all; but; 
after weighing them according to our propoſed 
Kandard, and balancing advantages and diſad- 
vantages, we are induced, with the full appro- 
. bation of our judgment, to adopt Mr. Skrine for 
eur guide, whoſe work has been publiſhed with- 
in the preſent year, and to recommend him to all 
who wiſh to make the tour of Wales with plea- 
ſure or profit. | 
This gentleman has obſerved a happy medium 
between minute deſcription and undiſtinguiſh- 
| ing brevity. In his various tours, which he af- 
| terwards moulded into one uniform defign, he 
& has given us the prominent features both of 
| North and South. Wales, not only along their 
ablic haunts, but in their moſt retired receſſes, 
or the ſake of perſpicuity and regularity, he has 
divided his work into two books, one of which ( 
includes his tour through South, and the other g 
through North, Wales. = { 
This divifion we have followed; and if we 
1 
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have rapidly entered on the principality from the : 

frontier counties, or only taken a curſory view of 

ſome of its moſt important ſcenes, it is becauſe 

we have already had occaſion to notice many 
places, which fell under Mr. Skrine's review ; ' 
and becauſe we did not wiſh to withdraw the pub- 
lie attention from ſuch an excellent original, to 
what is only a 3 abridgment. The fol- 
lowing miniature, it is rather hoped, will excite 
{ 


a devire of contemplating the whole length. 
Mr. Skrine commences his tour through South 
Wales from the Coteſwold Hills, in Gloucefter- 
ſhire, which. firſt open the view of the mountains 
| of that country, and, in themſelves, give ſome 
idea of a track rather pictureſque than „ 4 
ie > . e | e 
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The Coteſwolds are, in general, unintereſting, 
They are bare of wood, and thinly ſcattered with 
— 4 they are wild without majeſty, and, 
where cultivation has taken place, the ſtone-walls 
are offeaſi ve to the eye. From their extremities, 
'however, 3 towards Wales, the burſts 
of landſcape, varied, rich, and almoſt boundleſa, 
have an irrefiltible effect on the mind. | 

The great Vale of Glouceſterſhire lies below, 
Sbich loies/ itſelf, on one fide, in the Briſtol 
Channel, and on the other, in the diſtant hills of 
Warwick, Worcefter, and Shropſhire. Its fer- 
tility, its amenity, its towns, its villages, its no- 
ble ſtream, the Severn, which meanders down its 
middle, form ſuch a rich aſſemblage of objects, 
as the eye rarely encounters at once. 

In the centre of this delig ntful plain ſtanda 
Gloncefter, which, even at a "A makes 4 
confiderable figure, and appears the proud capi- 
tal of this extended domain, Within theſe few 
years, it has riſen to ſome commercial importance, 
aud has ſhaken off the dulneſs and inactivity, 
which often prevail in inland towns, undiſtin- 
guiſhed by trade. 

But, 9 1 its ſituation is moſt favourable for 
diſtant, romantic, proſpects, it is too much ſunk 
in the plain, to be agreeable in its home views. 
The ſtreets, however, are regular and well form- 
ed, meeting at right angles; and its public build - 
ings indicate the inereaſing opulence of the place, 
and the importance of the county. The cathe- 
dral, with its lofty, pinnacled tower, makes a 
conſpicuous figure, and well deſerves a minute 
ſurvey by the traveller. 

Crolliug the Severn, they proceeded along its 
Tea banks to Newnham, a little town, which 
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participates in the wild appearance ef the neigh- 


bouring foreſt, and may properly be called its port. 


A paſſage is here eſtabliſhed acroſs the river, and 
this gives the place an air of commercial buſtle 
and ſpirit, which does not militate, however, 
with the raftic charms of the circhmambient 
country. Bs abs = 
Here they deſerted the banks of the Severn, 
and aſcending through the romantic village of 
Little Dean, ſoon found themſelves on one of the 
ſummits of the foreſt, from which they took 3 
farewel view of the ſweet Vale of Glouceſter, and 
entered on more ſylvan ſcenery. 


Paſſed through Mitchel Dean, an agreeable, 


little town, in a ſequeſtered fitnation, till ren- 
dered more ſo by the execrable roads, that paſs 
through the foreft, which compel moſt travellers 
to make a circuit by Roſs, from Glouteſter to 
Monmouth. | e 

The country, from Dean to Roſs, partakes of 
the fame foreſt-like appearance, with which they 
had been ſarrounded finte they left Newnharn. 
Roſs, with its loſty ſpire, ſtanding on an emi- 
nence, within the borders of Herefordſhire, 
makes a ſtriking appearance on the approach ; 
and from its church-yard, and the contiguous 
figld, preſents one of the moſt enchanting views 
of the juſtly-celebrated Wye, and its appropriate 
ſcenery. : 1 

From Roſs they determined to take the navi- 
gation of the Wye to Monmouth and Chepſtow; 
and having ſecured a good, covered boat, well 
ſtored with provifions, they ſet out on this moſt 
delightful voyage, which afforded them, in its 
progreſs, all the variety of the pictureſque, the 
agreeable, the tremendous, and ſublime in na- 
Bo, OO WO ture, 
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conceived to exiſt. To do adequate juſlice to the 
aſſemblage of attractions, which preſs on the eye 
in this deſcent of the Wye, would require more 
than the pencil of a Gilpin, or the deſcriptive 
powers of a Roulſcau. 

Patting a night at Monmouth, next morning 
re-embarked tor Chepſtow. 

The ſcenery was till fine, but leſs romantic 
than whai they had encountered the preceding 
day. However, a nobler object than Tintera 
Abbey never burſt on the aſtoniſhed fight of a 
traveller, and the charaQeriftic beauty of its po- 
fition is incomparable *. 

After leaving this beautiful and intereſting 


ruin, the meanders of the river frequently open- 


ed ſome ſcene of novelty or grandeur, till they 
came in fight of the. high cliff, on which ſtand 
the proud towers of Chepftow Cafile. 

At this place their little voyage ended ; and 
from it they proceeded to view the celebrated 
gardens of Persfield, which contain many points 
of view, ſcarcely to be equalled for beauty and va- 
riety. The park and grounds cover a confider- 
able eminence, and form ſeveral diſtin lawns be- 
tween open groves, in the centre of one of which 
ftands the new houle, a ſtately manſion, com- 
manding an extenſive proſpe& over the Briftol 
Channe], to the diftant hills of Somerſetſhire, 
and a variety of nearer views, of unrivalled beau- 
ty and grandeur. . 

„The diftant ſcenery,” ſays Mr. Skrine, © is 
figely contraſted by the views from the walks 
above the Wye, where ſtuopendous rocks, pre- 
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fuſely clothed with wood, impend over the wind- 
ing channel of that noble river, and diſcloſe all 
the romantic varieties of a mountainous land- 
ſcape. Namberleſs are the points of view to be 
= _ admired in their meandering courſe, from the 
3 * conflax of the two rivers beyond Chepſtow, to 
the poſition, called the Lover's Leap, where a 
frightful precipice, darkened below with wood, 
commands ſome of the upper curves of the Wye, 
.and the ſuperior heights of the Wynd Cliff crown 
the whole with great dignity.” : 
Returning through Chepſtow, they proceeded 
towards the New Paſſage, diſtant five miles. Af- 
ter paſling the well-wooded park of St. Pierre, 
they ſoon came in fight of Caldecot Caſtle, a ſpa- 
cious, quadrangular building, with a round 
tower at each angle, and a Gothic gateway of 
elegant architecture. | 
- A little farther, they viſited the poor remains 
of the once-famous Caerwent, the Venta Silurum 
of the Romans. The principal memorial of its 
ancient conſequence, is a curious teſſellated pave- 
ment, diſcovered about thirty years ago, and now 
preſerved with ſome care. It is ſeven yards long 
and fix wide, and is a beautiful ſpecimen of this 
kind of work. 8 
Leaving the Newport road at this place, they 
paſſed by Llanvair, and, by a laborious aſcent, 
reached the high eminence of Penca-Mawr. This 
is part of that long ridge which irregularly tra- 
verſes Monmouthſhire, and from this ſpot nearly \. 
= the whole of that beautiful country lies ſtretched 
= . out, like a map; while, on the other hand, the 
Mech mountains riſe in all their majeſty, and 
bind the diſtance. 5 
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The deſcent from Penca-Mawr is extremely ra- | 
pid into the Vale of Uitke, waſhed by the river 
of the ſame name, which, though not equal to 
the Wye, has nevertheleſs appropriate beauties, 

Cloſe to the river ſtands the little town of 
Ulke, a place of confiderable antiquity, conſiſt- | 
ing, at preſent, of ſome neat ſtreets, a plain 1 
bridge, and conſiderable remains of a caftle, | 


Quitting the valley, , they aſcended to the vil- N 
lage of Ragland, remarkable for the ruins of its ij 
once celebrated caſtle. This ſplendid ſeat of the ö 


Beaufort family, till venerable in its decay; ex- 
hibits a melancholy inſtance of that fate which 
awaits all ſublunary objects. Here was held,” 
ſays Mr. Skrine, (what might be called the 
court of the modern princes of "this country, and 
at no far diſtant period, the youths of family in 
South Wales acquired the poliſh of improvement 
within theſe walls, where a degree of regal ſplen- 
dor was ſupported, with all the impoſing —__ 
ficence of feudal power.” 

From Ragland Caſtle purſued the 'Chepfiow 
road, for the purpoſe of aſcending the high ridge . 
of Devaudon, and contemplating the charming 
proſpects from thence. On this ſummit they fell - 
in with the road to Monmouth, and e a2 | 
deſcent for about three miles, ſoon reached the 
handſome county- town of Monmouth. 

This place is populous and genteel, and its 
environs are eminently beautiful, The market- 
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place is ſpacious, and the public buildings do 


credit to the taſte and ſpirit of the corporation and <2 


county. | - « "= _ 


The remains of the caſtle are now infignifieant; 33 
but a large manſion has been built within its JF 
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is now converted into a boarding-ſchool for 
young ladies. ; 
Repaffing the bridge over the Monow, they 
vifited Wonaſtowe, an ancient ſeat of the Mil- 
borne family, but now occupied by their agent, 
« who lives here,” ſays our author, in a ſtate 
of priſtine, rural hoſpitality, embowered in the 
fine groves of this ancient domain. 
A ſucceſſion of ſteep and rugged hills led them 
through a well-incloled country, abou:iding in 
the ſtores of Pomona, till they deſcended into the 
great vale at Clythoe, between the houle and mo- 
dern Gothic caltle of Mr. Jones. 
As they advanced through this lively and po- 
vlous-plain, they paſſed ſevera] handſome ſeats, 
| Their road lay partly on the banks of the Uſke, 
aud partly on little eminences above it, with-per- 
petual variety of proſpeQs, till a quick deſcent 
brought them in fight of Abergavenny. | 
« A more beautiful poſition,” obterves our 
/ toyrift, © than this town occupies, can ſcarcely 
doe conceived; bold, projecting hills form on every 
fide a natural baſin, of no ſmall capacity, and 
the little river Gavenny unites its waters to the 
Uike, in the mid of a moſt verdant range of 
' meadows.” I | 15 th 
Many houſes of elegant appearance are diſ- 
perſed in and about this place; but the town, in 
3 is irregularly built, and badly paved. | 
Modern improvements, however, bid fair, in a 
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| Mort time, to render Abergavenny as defirable for 
its interval accommodations, as for its external | 
| beauty. Its Gothic bridge, its venerable church, 
aud the flender remains of its caſtle, are objects | 
hat claim regard. Society here is very agreea- | 
dle, and, during the ſommer months, this place is 
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occaſionally reſorted to by ſtrangers, from its eaſy 
acceſs to the goat's whey, on the neighbouring 
mountains. +» gs er 
From this place made an excurſion, to viſit the 
ruins of Llantony Abbey, fituated in one of the 
deepeſt receſſes of the Black Mountain. This 
abbey, our author obſerves, is more remarkable 
for the ſavage wildneſs of its poſition than for 
its architecture. The weſt front is in tolerable 
preſervation, and a Gothic gateway, with a large 
window over it, is elegantly ſupported by light 
cluſters of pillars, in a pleaſing ſtyle. The prin- 
cipal aiſle, is alſo entire, with all its pillars and 
arches, which are neat and ſtrong, but devoid of 
ornament. The tower roſe in the centre of the 


church, and two of its fides are flill remaining, 


with three rows of windows in each. The choir 
is rather more ornamented than the reſt of the fa- 
bric, and the great window over: the altar ap- 
pears to have been deſigned in the moſt perfect, 


Gothic taſte. 


Llantony Abbey was founded on the fite of a 


cChapel, ſuppoſed to be the reſidence of St. Da- 
vid: it, was rebuilt, and the monaſtery appropri- ' 


ated for Auguſtine Monks, by Sir William de 
Lacy, in the year 1108*, gy N 

Entering the opening between the mountains, 
through which the Uke flows, they reached 
Crickhowell. Here,” ſays Mr. Skrine, * I ary 


viewed the ſmall but charming territory, of which 


I afterwards became the proprietar; and I muft 
riſk even the imputation of partiality, to beftow 
a well-merited degree of praiſe on the tranſcen- 
dant beauties of Dany Park and its vicinity, The 
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* For farther particulars, ſee Wyndham. 
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houſe ſtands in a ſpacious lawn, beneath a thick 
range of ſpreading woods, which, deſcending 
from a great height, form, at laft, an open grove, 


covering an abrupt knoll, immediately over it. 


Above theſe, a fine mixture of paſlturage and corn- 
fields ſtretch up to the very feet of the moun- 
tains, which riſe in native ſublimity, and are 
crowned with the perpendicular rock of Deſenilfa, 
or the proſpect, ſo called from its almoſt oplinmit. 
ed view. Such is the ſouthern aſpect. Towards 
the north it Jooks acroſs a charming variety of 
enamelled meadows, watered by the Uſke, to ſome 
fertile and ornamented hills. Towards the weſt, 
the Uſke, emerging, from the mountains, which 
bound the Vale of Brecknock, paſſes round a 


'High, pyramidal hill, aud dividing the village of 


* 


Llangattock from the town and caſtle of Crick- 
howell, flows rapidly through the ivy-arched 
bridge; while, on the eaſt, it glides more gently 


between the verdant meads of Dany Park and' 


Court-y-Gollen towards Abergavenny, which ap- 


pears at the diftance of fix miles, at the bottom 
of the vale.” 


Crickhowell is chiefly remarkable for the beau- 
ty of its fituation, and the piQtureſque remains of 
its caſtle. The oppoſite village of Llangattock 


is adorned with ſeveral handſome ſeats, inhabited 


by reſpectable families. Among theſe the new- 
built Seton of Admiral Gell claims particular 
notice. 


Reach the village and piureſque ruin of Tre- 


tower, and ſoon after began to aſcend the Moun- 
tain of Bwlch, which ſeparates the two great 
vales of the Uſke. Bwlch fignifies a rent in a 
mountain, and many ſuch defiles are to be found 

in 
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in Wales, which ſometimes, as in the preſent in- 


ſtance, give name to the mountain itſelf. 

'As ſoon as they emerged from the hollow of 
the paſs, a new (ſcene opened, On their right 
lay, extended, a dreary valley, while, in front, the 


Vale of Brecknock expanded itſelf, and the Ulſke 


ſtill lowed through romantic, though leſs culti- 
vated, ſcenery. 

Tracing its banks, along an excellent road, 
they reached Brecknock, a town fituated in a 
plain, near the conflux of two rivers, in which 
reſpeQs, it reſembles Abergavenny, but is much 
ſuperior in buildings and decorations. 

The rapid Honddy, deſcending in a torrent 


from the hills, unites with the Uſke, juſt before 


the latter paſſes under the ſtately arches of Breck- 
nock Bridge. On the ſouth riſes the Hill of 
Canthriff, clothed, from its ſummit to its baſe, 
with wood; while, in another quarter, Van, the 
monarch of Breconian mountains, exalts its two 
mazeftic ſummits, with pre-eminent dignity. 

Brecknock was formerly a Roman ſtation. Its 
caftle was built in the reign of William Rufus, 
and, in 1233, it was beſieged by Llewellyn, prince 
of Wales, but not taken. 


Modern Brecknock confifis of three handſome 


ſtreets, in the moſt ſpacious of which ſtands the 
town-hall and market-place, In form it is com- 
pact, and its elevation above the Uſke gives it 
facilities of cleanlineſs and neatneſs, Its bridge, 


and its two old churches, render: its appearance 


reſpectable; and few towns can boaſt of two ſuch 


walks as thoſe on the Uſke, and in the groves of 
its ancient priory. Many families of reſpectabi- 


lity live in this vicinity; and ſociety here aſſumes 


its 


7 
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its moſt. e in ü form, to thoſe who are ads 
mitted within its ſphere. 

Made an ea to Penpont, about fir e miles 
from Breeknock. The approach is very noble, 
Beneath the ſpreading woods and lawns of the 


domain, on an elevation above the river, ſtands 


the reſpectable manſion of the Williams'. The 


houſe is ſpacious and irregular, but its local beau- 


ties, and its accompaniments, give it a title to 
diſtinction among the ſeats of this part of Wales. 
* The views,” ſays Mr. Skrine,“ throughout 


all this charming territory, are wonderfully ſtrik- 
ing, nor are thoſe from the houſe leſs beautiful; 


and the whole is kept in that perfect order, which 
indicates a wiſe and zealous adminiſtration in the 
preſent widowed poſſeſſor.“ / 


After paſſing ſome days in the agreeable ſoci- 


ety of Penpont and its vicinity, they reſumed 


their tour, and returning nearly to the entrance 
of Brecknock, paſſed through a dreary valley at 
the foot of the Van, and gaining the ſummit of 
a chain of wild hills, gradually deſcended to Mer- 
thyr Tydvil. 


This place, from an inconfiderable town, in 


the midſt of an obſcure diſlrict, has lately riſen 


to great commercial importance, from its iron- 
works, which are carried on with much ſpirit 


and ſacceſs, 5 


Having now entered Glamorganſhire, and paſſ- 
ed the ſource of the Taaffe, they purſued the ra- 


pid deſcent of that river into a deep valley, of a 


moſt romantic aſpect, till they reached the cele- 
brated Pont-y-Prydd, or New Bridge, the work 


of William Edwards. The arch, though of ſuch 


vaſt — ſeems calculated to ſtand for many 
ages; 
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ages; but its mean parapet, and the difficulty of 


acceſs to it, are diſadvantages that might have 
been avoided, and therefore admit of no excuſe. 

Proceeding down the winding vale, on a beau- 
tiful terrace above the banks of the Taaffe, they 
enjoyed a ſucceſſion of romantic ſcenery, till they 
reached the track tbat deviates to Caerphilly 
Caftle. 

This aſtoniſhing pile ftands in a ſmall, wild 
plain, environed by rocky hills, and natwith= 
ſtanding its original to are contracted, 
it is till one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures in 
Great Britain. Croſſing two moats, they ap- 
proached the citadel, which preſented to their 
view the ſtupendous, and almoſt perfect, body of a 
ſeparate caſtle, with a bigh Gothic arch in the 
centre. By this grand entrance they reached the 
inner court, ſurrounded by a range of noble. 
apartments, many of which are in ſufficient'pre- 
ſervation to convey a high idea of their orig inal 
grandeur. The hall, in particular, is a fine — 
cimen of Gothic architecture; and beneath this 
is the mint, curiouſly arched, with the remains 
of a furnace, for melting the metal. 

In the exterior court is to be ſeen that ſingular 
curioſity, the leaning tower, which, for more 
than a century, bas remained nearly eleven feet 


out of perpendicular, ſupported by the ſtrength 
of the cement. 


This immenſe fabric, the work of Edward I. 
is ſaid to have been two miles in circumference, 
and even now reſembles the ruins of a city, rather 


than of a fingle edifice. It once belonged to the 


Spencers; and, in various changes and ſueceſſions, 


it deſcended to the n of Pembroke, Wind- 
Vor. V. P 9 
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ſor, and Bute, in the laſt of whom it is WY | 
veſted. 8 | ; 


Proceeding over a wild and uninterefting track, 

3 they reached the dingy-looking town of Pont-y- 

5 Pool, ſo well known from its elegant japanned 

q wares. The fituation is charming, well the ſeat 

of the Hanbarys, in the vicinity, is a ſtriking 
feature in the landſcape. 

From thence viſited the fite of the famous city 
of Caerleon, on the banks of the Uſke, ſuppoſed 
to have been the Iſca Silurum of antiquity. Few 
traces of its former ſplendor remain; and it de- 
rives all its modern conſequence from a partici- 

' pation in the manufaQuures of Pont-y-Pool. 

Crofling the Ulke, by a timber bridge, they 
aſcended to the village of Chriſt Church, and 
rejoining the great road from Chepſtow, ſoon ap- 
proached the old town of Newport, covered, to- 
wards the Uſke, by an almoſt perfect front of its 

ancient caſile. The view from the church-yard, 
which is placed on the ſummit of a hill, is pecu- 
liarly fine. : | 
In this vicinity lies the extenſive park of Tre- 
degar, finely clothed with timber, of long ſtand- 
ing, and delightfully varied by nature. The 
manſon is very ſtately, and bas long been the 
] principal ſeat of the Morgans, one of the moſt 
3 ancient and confiderable families in South Wales. 
3 They have another manſion, called Ruperrah, 
charmingly fituated on a woody bill, not far diſ- 
tant, and poſſeſs extenſive eſtates in ſeveral neigh- 
4 bouring counties. | PA 
I The next place they vifited was Cardiff, the 
= little capital of Glamorganſhire. It is fituated 
on a flat, near the Taaffe, and is one of the "_— 
4 . v e 
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eſt towns in South Wales. The ftreets are ſpa- 


cious, well-built, and admirably paved. Its 


church is a fine, Gothic ſtructure, and its bridge 
has been rendered more handſome by late im- 
provements. 1 1 

The caſtle, built by Robert Fitz Hamon, in 
1110, was the ſcene of the cruel impriſonment of 
Robert, duke of Normandy. This pile bas been 
repaired, and in ſome degree modernized, by its 
preſent lord, the Marquis of Bute. A walk is 
carried along the walls, which ſurround the 
whole incloſure; and the view from the ancient 
tower, which formed the keep, is varied and ex- 
tenſive to a high degree, | 

Praceeding on the banks of the Taaffe, towards 


the north, the mountains ſoon cloſed on each fide 


the river, forming a majeſtic portal, of rock and 
wood, on one promontory of which appeared the 
ruin of Caſtle Coch, originally built to defend the 


_ paſs. Beyond this the valley opens again in all 


its romantic beauty. 8 | 
Having now-explored the whole of this charm- 


ing valley, from the ſource of the Taaffe, they 


directed their courſe. to Llandaff, now reduced 
to the ſize of a village. The ruins of the old ca- 
thedral, however, give it an impreſſive appear- 
ance; and ont of them the modern church is 
formed, and, indeed, is chiefly incloſed by them. 

This incongruous mixture of almoſt every ſtyle 


of architecture, but ill accords with the noble re- 


mains of the Gothic cathedral, which raiſe them - 
ſelves, with gigantic grandeur, over the petty 
innovations of modern times. It muſt, however, 


be obſerved, that this chureb is kept in very great 


order, and the remnants of antiquity are carefully 


preſerved from farther dilapidation. 
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Purſuing an excellent road, through a well- 
cultivated country, they ſoon came in fight of 
 Llantrifſent, whoſe white buildings appeared 

cluſtered on the fides and on the ſummit of a 
cleft in one of the hills that bound the Vale of 
Glamorgan. The ſtreets, of courſe, are ſteep and 
narrow; but if a proſpect could ſuperſede the 
ſenſe ot other i inconveniences, this place would 
be one of the moſt defirable in Wales. 

Deſcending into the Vale of Glamorgan, ſoon 
arrived at Cowbridge, a town confiſting chiefly 
of a ſingle ſtreet, on a gentle declivity, with a 
ſmall rivulet flowing beneath. 

From thence they viſited St. Donat's Caſtle, 
fituated on the racks impending the ſhore. This 
large, irregular pile, together with its accompa- 
niments, bears many marks of ancient magnifi- 
cence, and is fiill, in ſome degree, inhabited. 
The view from its principal tower, over the Chan- 
nel, and to the diſtant Somerſetſhire Hills, pre- 
ſents a noble variety of objects. 

Leaving the town of Bridg end on the right, 
aſcended, the ſummit of —— Down, from 
Whence an enchanting burſt of proſpe& ſaluted 
them, containing features ſo varied and ſublime, 
that it brought to the recollection of our touriſt 
ſome of the fineſt landſcapes of Italy. 
Y ee with this view, which a declining ſun 
ſplayed to the greateſt advantage, they ſlowly 
- exp to the village of Pyle, where an excel- 
: — houſe of poor), — has been built for 
the viſiters of this delightful vicinity. | 
Margam, the grand, but deſerted, feat of the 
| T bot family, preſents a noble attraction, with 
its high, wooded hill, and its princely orangery, 
| whic vas conſtructed — the reception of a nu- 


merous 
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merous collection of orange and lemon trees, ori- 


ginally wrecked on the coaſt. The houſe of Mar- 


gam has lately been pulled down; but an ancient 


— appendant to the Abbey of Mar- 
am, deſerves the notice of every curious travel- 
er, from the elegant manner in which the roof i is 

ſupported by one central pillar. 

Reached the copper-works of 3 and 
viſited the charming ſeat of Lord Vernon, at Bri- 
ton Ferry. This place is diſpoſed with great taſte 
and elegance, and from different walks and points 


of view, diſplays a variety of ſtriking ſcenery. 


Purſuing the courſe of the Valley of Neath, 
they ſoon gained ſight of Gnoll, the ſplendid 
ſeat of the Mackworth family, .now transferred 
by marriage to that of Hanbury. The planta- 
tions are very extenſive; the walks and caſcades 
are much admired ; and the manſion has a very 
impoſing aſpect. 

Here they croſſed the river, and after viſiting 
the imperfe& remains of Neath Abbey, eroſſed 
a hill to ſee the collieries and copper-works, 
which, occupying an immenſe track of country, 
blaſt the ſoil with their ſulphureons influence, 
and check every kind of vegetation. 

- Theſe works, however, are carried on with 
great ſpirit, and employ vaſt numbers ot the poor, 
whoſe cottages, formed into regular ſtreeis, bear 
the name of Morris Town, from the gentleman 
who condudQs the buſineſs of the mines. i 

Next viſited Swanſea; which, for extent and 


deauty, far exceeds all the towns of South Wales. 
It bas, of late, been mach improved; and its in- 


creaſing. commerce is perceptible in its whole 
exterior. The bay is fingularly beautiful, and 
the ſhore being very a for * 
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this place is much reſorted to during the ſummer 


months, not only by the invalids, but the gay. 
A theatre and an aſſembly- room contribute to 


their amuſement; and © here,” ſays Mr. Skrine, 
« all the afro of poliſhed lbeiety are, at 
times, to be found, amidſt the noiſe of manufac- 


tures and the bras of inceſſant commerce. 


The remains of Swanſea Caftle are very incon- 


fiderable; but Oyſtermouth Caſtle, at the diſ- 


tance of four miles from this town, till preſents 
very fine ruins. This ſtands near the promontory 
of the Mumbles-head, which terminating in 


high hills, and ſtretching far out into the bay, 


affords a ſafe anchorage to ſhips paſſing up and 
down the Channel. 

This head-land of the Mumbles forms a point 
of the peninſula of Gower, which extends be- 
tween the two great bays of Glamorgan and 
Caermarthen. In general, it is a rocky and un- 
intereſting track; yet, at Penrice, within its 


limits, the owner of the noble manſion of Mar- 


gam has raiſed a highly-ornamented villa, with 
all its luxurious appendages, near where the 
Caſtles of Penrice and Pennarth, built ſoon after 
the conqueſt, diſtinguiſh the Bay of Oxwich. 
Having devoted ſome days to the vicinity of 
Swanſea, they proceeded towards Pontardillas, a 
ſmall inn 5 hamlet, near a bridge of that 
name. The Lwghor river expands here to a 


S broad eſtuary, dividing the two counties of Gla» 


morgan and Caermarthen. Their road lay prin- 
cipally along its banks, till they came to the 


. miſerable village of Llanelly, cloſe to the coaſt, 
at which.is a deſerted ſeat of the Stepney family. 


Soon after aſcending the bill of — from 


1 its central point, they enjoyed a wonder ol 2 
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Ir { over the great bay of Caermarthenſhire. In 
. eir deſcent, they became environed with collie- 4 
oO be — and, by a very bad road, reached Kidwelly, a | 
e, ſmall, but tolerably neat, town, with an ancient 

at caſtle, rifing on a bold elevation, above a ſmall 

_ river. This ſtructure is attributed to King John; 

| and is remarkable for the perfe& uniformity of 

1- its four round towers, 

. Deſerting the great road, they ſoon came in 

ts fight of the Towey, whoſe noble ſtream was 

7 nod with the majeſtic” ruins of Llanſtephan 

in Caſtle. Being ferried over this wide eſtuary, 

7 and ſoon after croſſing the Taaffe, they came to 

d :Llangharne, where there are alſo ſome remains 

of a caſtle. 

nt A long and very varied ride brought them from 

e- | thence to Tenby, which occupies the ſummit of 
id an abrupt cliff, and forms one great horn of the 

n- bay of Caermarthen. 

ts This town is very ſingularly ſituated, and pre- 

r- ſents an admixture of woods, rocks, and houſes, 

th . that have the moſt romantic effect., Its views 
ae by ſea are peculjarly ſtriki ggg. | 
er The beauty of the ſituation, and the fine, ſandy 

beach, have raiſed Tenby to a public place, of no 

of ſmall reputation. The influx of company for 

a bathing is, at times, very great; and the town, in 3 
at conſequence, has undergone many capital improve- 1 
a ments; but, from the declivity on which tbbe 
a> Kreets are built, they never can be made perfect - 
n- ly agreeable to thoſe who prefer the leyel to the 
he pictureſque. 3 
ſt, The quay is tolerably commodions ; and ſome E 
ly. ſmall remains of the cattle ſtil} exiſt near the ex- * 
m tremity of the cliff, at the bottom of which aſs 
o- cayerns of immenſe magnitude. 
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The ruins of Manorbear. Caftle next attracted 
their curiolity. They lie on the ſea coaſt, at 
ſome diſtance from Tenby, and indicate great || + 
original ſtrength and conſequence. | 

hey next aſcended a ridge, and for many 
miles purſued a grand terrace, on its ſummit, from | 
which the greateſt part of Pembrokeſhire was 
ſpread like a map below. Cultivation here ſmiled 
in all her glory; and the inhabitants, many of 
whom were originally tranſplanted from Flan- 
ders, retain traits of their original, intermixed ' 
with the Engliſh; rather than the Welch cha- 
racter. | 

By a geutle deſcent, they came to the village 
and ancient manfion of Llamphey Court, once a 

"palace of the Biſhop of St. David's, and after- 
wards a ſeat of the great Lord Eſſex, Much of 

"this ſtructure remains, and forcibly recals the 
memory of ancient times, | 

Pembroke, which is only two miles diſtant 
from this place, confiſts chiefly of one long and 

- neat ſtreet, which leads to the magnificent re- 
mains of the caſtle. This proud ſtructure, built 
by Henry I. covers the whole of a great mount, 
Which deſcends in a perpendicular cliff on each 

- fide, except towards the town, and is almoſt en- 

_ circled by water. In the ruins of this once-cele- 
brated pile, is ſhewn the apartment in which, it 
is ſaid, Henry VII. was born. 
Several remarkable objects preſent themſelves 
in this vicinity. Stackpoole Court, the ſeat of 
Lord Cawdor, is a noble manſion, and ſurrounded 

With beautiful plantations, laid out with great! 
taſte, It ſtands in a deep and ſylvan glen, Cloſe 

| — to a ſtormy and terupeſtuous coaſt ; yet exhibits | 

3 oll the romantic beauties of an inland . | 
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Not far from hence, in a clift of the coaſt, are 


the chapel and legendary well of -St. Govin, re- 


puted of miraculous efficacy in the cure of va- 


rious diſorders. Some wonderful chaſms here 
bear a kind of miniature reſemblance to the fa- 
mous Ballers of Buchan, on the north-eaſt coaſt 
of Scotland. 


Soon afterwards paſſed Orielton, a ſpacious 


manſion of the Owen family, and again paſſin 


through Pembroke, reached the borders of Mil- 
ford Haven. This vaſt harbour appears land- 
locked on all fides, except towards the month, 
where the ſhores contract the channel to ſuch a 
degree, as to render it defenſible by proper for- 
treſſes. : 

The interior ſpace forms a vaſt oblong, ſuffi- 
cient to ſhelter and accommodate all the navies 
of Europe. 

Haherſton Haikin, near its centre, forms the 
port of Milford. The whole bay preſents fea- 
tures of beauty or ſublimity, though leſs pic- 
tureſque than many other ſcenes in this cou 

Near the extremity of one of the creeks ſtand 
the magnificent remains of Carew Caſtle, It 
ſeems to have been built at different periods, and 


part of it ſo lately as the reign of Queen Eliza- 
| beth. The great ball, with ſeveral other apart- 


ments, till exhibits ſpecimens of its original 
ſplendor. - 

Following the eſtuary from hence, they ſoon 
reached Laurenny, the ſeat of Mr. Barlow, which, 
from its elevated fite, had long been a n 
object of view. 

It ſtands on a narrow neck of land, between 
two branches of Milford Haven, and has two 
ferries; one towards Pembroke, the other to 


Llan- 


% 
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Llanſhipping, where they found another old ſeat 
of the Owen family. 
From thence, pafling Slebatch, they arrived at 
i the adjoining park of Picton Caſtle, the ancient Ia 
. ſeat of · Lord Milford. « The extenſive planta- I f 
tions, and great outlines of Picton, obſerves our Ic 
I author, ** promiſe-more than meets the eye on a 
3 nearer approach, liitle taſte being diſplayed with- || t 
in, and neither the Gothic nor the modern parts | i; 
of the manfion diſplaying much grandeur of n 
architecture. Several of the apartments may be n 
called magnificent; but, in the midſt of a park g 
and country, open to various fine proſpects, none t. 
appear to be ſo Placed as to admit them to ad- i: 
vantage. 0 
About five miles from Picton ſtands Haverford- 0 
weſt, a large town, deſcending, in ſeveral fteep o 
-___ RKreets, to a branch of the haven, from whence it | V 
Aerives its principal importance. For extent and o 
ſuperior decoration, it may be regarded as the I it 
modern capital of the connty ; yet its ſloping be 
fituation prevents it from being either conveni- 
ent or uniform. Here are the remains of a con- I m 
ſiderable caſtle, now converted into a priſon, I h. 
from which, as well as the upper parts of the ei 
town, are noble proſpects. is 
From hence they made an excurſion to Hub- fe 
berſton, a fiſhing town, on Milford Haren, from | w 
. al. the Iriſh packets, bound for Waterford, I b. 
3 ail | 
A ſecond expedition led 3 by the ruins of 5 
Roche Caſtle, over a dreary country, to the al- ly 
= - moſt-deſerted city of St. David's. Scarcely a fingle | th 
p tree decorated this wild extremity of the coaft of I an 
1 5 ou the habitations of man 3 * 
6 | allo D. 


alſo very thinly ſcattered, and very mean, where 
they preſented themſelves, 
„The city itſelf, on approaching it, bore the 
aſpect of an inſignificant village, ſituated on a 
ſmall emjnence, near that projecting headland, 
called by the name of St. David's. 4/0 


In a deep and well-ſheltered hollow, below the 
town, are ſome good houſes, however, belong- 


ing to the eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment, in the 
middle of which riſes the cathedral, in renovated 
majeſty, from the ſplendid remains of the ruined 
grandeur of St. David's. The repairs and altera- 
tions of this pile diſplay ſome taſte. The tower 
is Gnely carved in fret-work, and, like many 
others of our cathedrals, the Gothic ornaments 


of the choir contraſt the Saxon pillars and arches 4 | 


of the great aiſle. The ſtone ceiling of Biſhop 
Vaughan's chapel is equal to the fineſt ſpecimens 
of the reign of Henry VII. St, Mary's chapel, 
in its perfect ſtate, muſt have been ſtill more 
beautiful. \ | 

The epiſcopal palace, in its original grandeur, 
muſt have been a princely ſtructure. The king's 


| hall, as it is called, is a noble apartment, eighty- 


eight feet long, and thirty wide. Its eaftern end 


is decorated with a curious circular window, re- 


ſembling a wheel, with rim, ſpokes, and centre, 


wrought in the fineſt Gothic. This room was 


built for the reception of King John and his 


queen, on their return from Ireland; and is, of 


courſe, more grand than thoſe appropriated ſole- 


ly for the biſhops ; yet the whole palace, even in 
the ' ruins, bears incontefiible marks of beauty 
and magnificence: | . 


The modern eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of St. 
David's conſiſts of the biſhop, ſix . 
1 7% 
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four archdeacons, and ſeveral minor canons. The 
preſent reſidence of the biſhop is at Aberguilly, 
near Caermarthen, a central and pleaſant part of 
his dioceſe. The cathedral, however, and its 
appendages are kept in excellent order; and di · 
vine ſervice is performed in this remote corner, 
where there are ſo few to witneſs it, with all 
the decorum of the proudeſt and moſt frequented 
choirs. 9 * 8 
After devoting ſome hours to the contempla- 
tion of the ruins of St. David's, they aſcended to 
the poor ſtreet, which bears the name of the 
city, and found the accommodations at the inn, 


ſuch as might be expected in ſuch a miſerable 
place. | 


1 Nothing can be more diſmal and dreary, than 
- the aſpect of this tract, which, open to two tem- 
3 peſtuous ſeas, will ſcarcely admit of verdure or 

- vegetation, except in ſome ſheltered valleys. 
The ſame deſolate appearance continues as far 
as Fiſguard, a miſerable port, on the Bay of Car- 

. \Gdigan, rendered famous by the late gallant and 
ſacceſsful enterpriſe of the Welch peaſantry, 
under Lord Cawdor, againſt a conſiderable party 
of French banditti, who had been turned loſe 
here. | | 1 1 Si 
The Cardigan road extends from hence along 
the ſea - ſnore, with little improvement of ſcenery, 
as far as the little fiſhing town of Newport; but 
they bad no pleaſure in tracing this dreary coaſt 

E -* any farther, and purſuing an excellent new- 
=: made-road, to the left of the heights of Pro- 

S cells, the only mountain Pembrokeſhire can boaſt, 

they ſoon reached the ſylvan and well-cultivated 

= - Nliftrid ſurrounding Haverfordweſt. 
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Taking an inland direction, they purſued the 
greait road through the heart of Pembrokeſhire, 


. paſlinig through the irregular town of Narbeth, 


graced with the pictureſque ruins of its caſtle. 
At the village of St. Clear, re-entered the 
county of Caermarthen, and ſoon reached its 
capital. The interior of Caermarthen,” ſays 


Mr. Skrine, « diſappointed me, its ſtreets bein 


narrow and unequal, though interſperſed wit 
many good houſes, and ſome con ſiderable public 
ſtructu res. To the beauty of its ſituation, it is 
difficult to do ample juſtice, placed, as it is, at 
the head of one of the richeſt vales in South 
Wales, on the north bank of the fine river Towey, 
which is navigable for large veſſels to its bridge.” 
Directing their courſe up this enchanting vale, 
which is watered by the Towey, they paſſed the 
biſhop's palace at Aberguilly, near oneof the bold- 
eſt ſweeps of the river, and ſoon after croffing the 


Towey, made a digreſſion, to vifit Middleton Hall, 


the ſeat: of Mr. Paxton, which far eclipſes the 


proudeſt: of the Cambrian manſions in Afiaticpomp ' - 


and ſplendor. This houſe deſerves admiration, 
for its external beauty, as well as for its internal 
elegance: and decoration; yet our author thinks 
the ſtyle: of architecture but ill comports with the 
impoſing, though ſimple, majeſty of the ſurround- 
ing country. | 3 ES 
' Reſarning their courſe along the vale of Towey, 
a proſpect, of unrivalled beauty and pictureſque 


effect, toon burſt on the ſight. A vaſt amphi- 


theatre of wild mountains formed the bead of 
the vale; Digevawr Park, and the proud ruins 
of its caſtle, were prominent features in the 
landſcape ;. oppoſite to them lay Golden Grove, 
now flrtpt of its trees; the broken walls of Ruſa- 
1 Vor. V. e 5 land 
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land Caſtle appeared as ſtarting from an emin ence 
in-the plain, — Grongar Hill, immortalize d by 
Dyer, exalted itſelf in front, and ſeemi:d to 
Jas a claſſic di ſtinction. 

Encompaſſed by this interefting ſcenery, they 
paſſed through the park of Golden Grove. and 
approached the old bridge of Llandilo, by which, 
eroſſing the Towey, they entered the town. 

Little can be ſaid of the interior of Llandilo. 

It derives its chief claims to diſtinction from the 
beauty of its fituation, and its vicinity to the 
park and manſion of Dinevawr. 

This ſeat of the Rice family, now enobled un- 
der the fame title, occupies an eminence imme- 
diately above the town, covering ſeveral nndu- 
lating hills with its rich groves and verdant 
— in the centre of one of which, the houſe, 
ucture, is placed. The ruing of the 

NC ſtle ſtand on the higheſt point of the 
” ſylvan grounds, which deſcend abruptly to the 
Towey 
e vaſt chain of rude mountains here crofles 
the head of the plain at right angles, forming 
three ſeparate vales, of different form and cha- 
racter. From the hills which bound that to- 
wards the north-eaſt, the Towey deſcends, and, 
from a rapid rivulet, ſoon becomes a fine river. 
E From Llandilo, they made an excurfion to 
© * viſit the cataract of Glen-bier, which, though 
not very conſiderable, exhibits a pleaſing ſheet 4 
of water, broken in the middle by a ridge of 
projecting rocks, and falling into a large baſon, 
from — the little river, that feeds it, pur- 
ſues its courſe with great rapidity. 
A very difficult road — AP them from 
fthence to the high, inſulated rock, which ſupports 
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the rains of Caftle Caraigcennin, riſing perpen- 
diet larly about four hundred feet from the plain, 
on e very fide, except towards the acceſs, which, 
of i tſelf, is ſufficiently ſteep. This fortreſs, f 
which but few fragments are left, was built by 3 
Hen ry I. and, before the uſe of artillery, muſt | 
have been impregnable. In their deſcent from 
this precipice, they paſſed through a large, arch- 
ed ipaſlage, lighted by ſmall windows, and en- 
tere d a ſubterraneous cave by a long flight of 
=y s; but they could not explore it, for want of 
ligtit. . | 3 
rom Llandilo, they paſſed along the upper 
vabe of the Towey, which, though inferior to 
that which they had traverſed from Caermar- 
tbaæn, abounds in beauties peculiar to itſelf. It 
is neither ſo well wooded, nor fo verdant; but 
ſtil l cultivation and paſturage are ſweetly inter- 
mi xed on each fide of the winding ſtream; and 
the> terrace road is pleaſantly carried between the 
ele:vated ſeat and groves of Taliaris, and tbe 
ta wn of Llangaddock Creflony, on the other fide _ 


* 


of. the river. 
Reach Llanymdovery, a firaggling and irregu- 
lar town, epcompaſled by ftreams, and ftanding 
mar the head of the upper vale of Towey, which 
is bounded by a range of wild and romantic hills, 
di; alpine aſpect. Over this great barrier, the 
high road towards. England uſed to paſs ; and 
't1-avellers, after traverſing its dreary'and expoſed 
| <Gammit, were obliged to purſue a rocky deſcent 
n ito the vale of Uſke, in Brecknockſhire. This 
u 2convenience, however, is now obviated by the 
.'Boad being carried, ina winding direction, through _ 
a beautiful, undulating glen, that encircles the 
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This paſs of Cwm-Dwr; which is replete vrith 
the moſt enchanting diſplay of the more placid 
mountain ſcenery, extends nine miles round the 
bafe of the mountain, and reaches Trecaſtle:, at 
the ſame diſtance from Llanymdovery as the 
original road over the mountains. | 

Trecafile is a fingularly poor villas at the 
head of the upper vale of the Uſke, which :ſoon 
expanded itſelf, and reſtored them to the ſcenes 


they had already viſited about Peppont and 


Brecknock. 
After enjoying the ſociety here for a ſhort 
time; they bade adieu to Arey and pur- 


ſued the road towards Builth. Soon entered a 
narrow, winding valley, not deftitute, however, 
of wood or cultivation; and, as they appronach- 


ed Caftle Madoc, the ſeat of Mr. Powell, the 


ſcene became more diverſified and illuſtrious. 


Here they met with a hoſpitable reception from 


the owner; and ſtill winding along the valley, 


by the fide of its little rivulet, at length reached 


the hills which form its boundary. $ 


Having croſſed theſe by an abrupt deſcent, 


they reach Builth. This ſmall market - town ſtands 
on a little plain, environed by majeſtic mountains, 
and is divided only by its bridge from Radnor- 
ſhire. It is ſingularly built, in two parallel ſtreets, 


forming irregular terraces, occaſioned by the 


declivity of the ground. 


'This place has been long celebrated: for 10h 
ſalobrity of its air, and the ſingular beauty of its 
poſition on the banks of the romantic Wye, with 


- all its appropriate and majeſtic ſcenery. 


From Builth, they made an excurſion. to 


; Llandrindod Wells, abont ſeven miles diftant. 
| 0 N road is 8 's to de traced, and more ar- 


ern 
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d ubus to be travelled. At length, in the midft © 
of a wild common, they ſaw ſome ſcattered 
Nou ſes, near the ſprings, which appear to have 


ttainted no ſmall ſhare of juſt reputation. Their 
(qua litics reſemble thoſe of Harrowgate, and 
the) are beneficially uſed for the ſame purpoſes. 
Ahe: accommodations and the roads are equally 
ininical to this place, as a public reſort; yet its 
Tocal advantages are not few, as far as health can 
be concerned. a TOM 

A fter leaving Builth, they deſerted the valley 
thre ugh which the Wey winds, and entered an- 
other which led to the Wells of Llanwrtyd, 
which are ſaid to poſſeſs ſimilar qualities with 


thoſtt they had ſo lately viſited, and, like them, F 


are d ifficult of acceſs and deſtitute of accommo- 
datio us. ; | n 
Re turning back to Llanymdovery, by a dif- 


ſeren t route, they turned their courſe towards 


Cardi ganſhire, croffing the Towey, by a bridge 
of a f ingle arch. They now purſued a new terrace 
road, cut beneath the ſummits of hills for ſeve- 
ul n les. After paſling the little village of 
Pynſa nt, they found the track very difficult and 


| Iabori ous, till they gained the ſummit of a vaſt- _ F 


Bill, which gave them the firſt view of the 
charn ing vale through which the Tivy runs. 
Thi s river, here bat a narrow ſtream, admit- 
ted tl ꝛem into Cardiganſhire, by an inconve- 
nient bridge, about half a mile above which ſtands 


the li ttle, mean town of Llanbeder, cloſe to 


which is a very pictureſque, old feat of the 
Lloyd 8. | | g N 

Avety arduous ride, of twenty miles, with a 
perpe tual ſucceſſion of ſteeps and declivities, 
Þrovg ht them to Newcaſtle, where the "Tivy 
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aſſumes the appearance of a river. From thence, 
through a continuation of the ſame kind of 
ſcenery, they approached the little county-town 
of Cardigan, pleaſantly ſituated near the mouth 
of the river, and protected from the ſea by a long 
projecting hill. This place is neat and tolerably 
built. It ſtands on a declivity, and veſſels of 
. conſiderable burden can come up to its quay. 
It has a handſome old bridge over the Tivy; and 
of its caſtle, there are ſtill ſome conſiderable re- 
mains. | | 
Kilgarren, in this vicinity, was too intereſting 
an object to eſcape attention. The town itſell, 
confifting of one, irregular, ill- built ſtreet, ſtands 
at the extremity of Pembrokeſhire, and its caſtle 
proudly projects over the river, as it winds be- 
tween its ſylvan, rocky banks. The two r2main- 
ing round towers of this fortreſs, with its ivied 
Walls, preſent a noble object from the oppoſite 
. of Coidmore. It was built by William 
. Marſhall, earl of Pembroke, in 1222. | 
Taking the Aberyſtwith road from Cardigan, 

- »the ſea ſoon opened on their left, and the great 
Bay of Cardigan gradually diſplayed all its ma- 
jeſtic features. Cader Idris, at its bottonz, with 
many of the Merionethſhire mountains, inceſ- 

ſantly varied their A forms, as they ad- 
vanced, apd amuſed them for many miles, while 

i 2 trayelled over a dreary and unintereſting 

Near the village of Llanarth, however, ſome 

few wooded banks intervened, and the proſpect 
from the hill above Abereiron preſented a land- 

_ ſcape of much beauty, which finely contraſted 
with the general ſterility and drearineſs of this 
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The ſea views continued very fine, as they ad- 
vanced towards Aberyſtwitb. Crofling the Vſt- 
with, by an ivied bridge, and aſcending a ſteep 
rock from its banks, the greater vale of the 
Rhydol burſt on their fight, with the town of 
Any ſtwith, fituated on a bold eminence, im- 


ing the ſea, cloſe to the efflux of the ſtream, 
This place, which makes ſuch a ſtriking ob- 
ee at a diſtance, has ſteep and ill-paved ſtreets, 


while the houſes, built of a black fſlate-ftone, 
have a very gloomy aſpect. It has long, how- 


ever, been a favourite ſea-bathing place, and 


much company reſort to it from the neighbour- 
ing connties. The beach; indeed, is convenient, 
and a public walk, traced among the fragments of 
its caſtle, diſplay fome taſte and ingenuity, 

Being now arrived at the boundary of North 
Wales, they took an eaſtern direQion through 
the vale of Rbydol, and enjoyed ſome of bees 
romantic and ſtupendous ſcenery in this part of 
the kingdom. The vale, which at firſt was beau» 
titul and expanſive, as it contracted, became 
more wild, and the river. engulphed between 
deep banks ; 3 While every trace of cultivation 


vaniſhed, and nature aſſumed a ſavage aſpect. 


Tbe high mountains of Cwm-Yftwith roſe in 
front, in a. number of unequal points, and on 
their left Plinlimmon ; the lord of this alpine 


track, ſwelled into a pile of mountains, termi- 


nating in a! ſummit of awſul height. 
Reach that fngularedifice,which bears the name 
of the Devil's Bridge, thrown over the Monsch. 


The original arch, which was aſcribed to this in- 


fernal architect, ſtill remains; but it is much ex- 

eclled in utility and beauty, by one confeſſedly 

the work of a human being, which is —— 
Over 
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over it. The ſcenery here is moſt ſablime, if 
terror is a conſtituent part of the ſublime. The 
river is heard, rather than ſeen, at this ſpot; but 
immediately betow the bridge, it iſſues to light, 
and precipitates itſelf with wonderful force in a 
ſucceſſion of falls, almoſt perpendicular, for two 
hundred feet. Immediately below the fall, the 
Rhydol receives the tributary Monach. 
Quitting here the courſe of the Rhydol, they 
regained the ridge they had quitted, and roſe 
by a ſacceſſion of ſtages impending over fright- 
ful precipices, till the wild hills they had left 
appeared far below them. 
2 This vaſt ridge ſeparates the parallel en of 
” the Rhydol and the Yfſtwith, to the latter of 
© which they deſcended, through the riſing plan- 
tations of Havod, the ſeat of Mr. Johnes, wbich 
appears like a paradiſe i in the middle of a deſert. 
The banks of the Vſtwith are here fringed with the 
fineſt woods, and the manfion, a ſuperb ſtructure, 
in the Gothic taſte, occuptes an elevated ſpot, 
commanding the whole of the vale, and ſeveral 
reaches of the finely-winding river. 
„. But, notwithſtanding,” remarks Mr. Skrine, 
« the many natural and artificial beauties of 
Havod, a ſtranger, while he commends the taſte 
with which it is embelliſhed, cannot but admire * 
the fingularity of this undertaking, in the midſt 
of an uninhabited deſert, far from any practi- 
cable neigbbourhood, and at a diftance from the 
common reſorts of mankind. 
Paſs through the miſcrable village of Cwm- 
ftwith, which almoſt lies buried beneath high 
ills, and entering Radnorſhire, coaſt the river 


Ties for ſeyeral miles. nt gained the ſum- 
mit 


$OUTH WALES. 109 
mit of the Cwm-tythen Hills, they had an unin- 
terrupted retroſpe& over the dreary expanſe they 
Had paſſed. | 

On the banks of the Eilm, Mr. Grove has built 
a houſe, and formed an ornamented domain 
with conſiderable effect; but except this place, 
the whole track appeared bare and uncultivated 
© nor do I ever remember,” ſays our author, 
« a more dreary ſolitude than that which pre- 
vailed on the Cwm-tythen Hills, where not a 
fingle tree varied the ſcene, and no human ha- 
bitation was diſtinguiſhable,” | 


At laſt a glorious view burſt upon them, over. * 


the ſpacious plain in which the Wye flows by the 
town of Rhyadergowy. This place they at laſt 
entered, by a bridge of a fingle arch, thrown 
over the warring torrent of the Wye, and found 
it more neat and regular than might have been 
expected in ſuch a remote fituation. The inn, 
though ſmall and ruftic, was ſuthciently com» 
modious ; and what would render any fare agree- 
able, the civilities of the people were native and 
fincere. 3 by | 

The mountains ſurrounding the plain in which 
this town is placed, almoſt rival thuſe of North 


Wales in majeſty, and having climbed one of . 


them with much effort, they enjoyed a landſcape, 
which well repaid them for their toil. 


Proceeded towards Penybont, at which little, 


obſcure hamlet, they croſſed the Ithom, and 
purſuing a rugged track over a wild range of 
hills, entered a deep romantic vale, through 
which the Teme winds. 1 

% Great and memorable, ſays Mr. Skrine, 
ne the remains of antiquity to be found in 


this 
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this diſtrict, the camp of CaraQacus being yet 


in high preſervation % the hills towards + Don | 


and that of Ceſar, eaſily to be traced on an 
eminence "impending over the valley. Offa's 
Dyke alſo paſſes by Knighton, extending from 
—— mouth of the Dee, in a ſlant direQion, acroſs 
the kingdom to Weymouth.” * 

In this valley ſtands Brampton Bryan, an old 
ſeat of the Oxford family, once ſurrounded by 
fine woods; but the ruthleſs ax has now deſporled 


It of its ſylvan honours. -- 


Reach Preſteigne, the modern capital of Rad- 


norſhire, a place which exhibits traces of ori- 


ginal grandeur and extent, far ſuperior to its 


- preſent appearance. Its ſtreets, however, are 


neat and regular, and a pleaſant public walk is 


' traced round the eminence on which the caſtle 
ty toad. 


The firſt conſiderable aſcent from Preſteigne 
brought them into the rich plain of Herefordſhire; 
bat after a ſhort range by Eywood and Kington, 


they re-entered Radnorſhire, and ſoon arrived at 


the county town of New Radnor, 

Old Radnor, though a Roman ſtation, bas 
little to boaſt of, except its church. The new 
town, of the ſame name, is very little, if any 
ſuperior to it. A more miſerable place can 
ſcarcely be Ctonceived. It conſiſts of one ill- 
built ſtreet, with a barn-like county hall, and is 
almoſt buried within that verdant chain of 
hills, which ineloſe the Kane. called Radnor 
Foreſt. 

Viſit a cataract in this vicialty, which, from 
its precipitous deſcent, has obtained the appel- 


| Fees in Engliſh, of W They 
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wers rather diſappointed in the expectations they 
bad formed of this ſcene; but probably at ſome 


Teaſons it may be more worthy of attention. 

Entering on a wild plain, though-not unmixed 
with fine features, by moſt execrable roads, they 
regained the banks of the Wye, and again en- 
tered Builth. . 

Having taken a farewel view of the charming 
vicinage of this place, from its bridge and the 
mount of its caſtle, they proceeded down the de- 
lightfal banks of the Wye, to the Hay, through 
a continued ſucceſſion of noble ſcenery, in which 
ſome gentlemen's ſeats make a diftinguiſhed ap- 
pearance. 

The Hay is a ſmall market-town, at the ex- 
tremity of Brecknockſhire, and is chiefly remark- 
able for the remains of its ancient caftle, now 
converted to a modern dwelling houſe, belong- 
ing to the Wellingtons. The view from the 
church-yard, however, is moſt ſtriking. | 


* 


Directed their courſe to Clyro, for the purpoſe 


| of viſiting the Rev. Mr. Edwards, rector of that 


place, and archdeacon of Brecknock. Of this 


gentleman, Mr. Skrine ſpeaks in the higheſt 


flyle of eulogium, and in a manner that does ho- 
nour to himſelf, confeſſes the advantages he has 
reaped from his experience, his ſociety, and his 


friendſhip, both in this, and foreign countries. 


Theſe teſtimonies of regard to ſuch as have bene- 


fitted or inſtructed us, are the moſt amiable traits © 


in the human character, and we reſpe& Mr. 

Skrine for the grateful ſentiments he expreſſes. 
The village of Clyro is undiſtinguiſhed in it- 
ſelf, being buried beneath the Radnorſhire range 
of hills; but a view from an adjacent _— 
What 
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bat is called the Foreſt of Clyro, is not of the 
S moſt noble that fancy can conceive. 

Agaiu returning to the Hay, cloſe to that town 
they croſſed the little brook, which divides Breek- 
— from England; and here the tour 
through South Wales ending, we take a momen- 
tary — of our agreeable author. 


TOUR 


THROUGH 


NORTH WALES, - 


- AND SOME OF THE | 
ADJACENT ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


- BY 


HENRY SKRINE, Eg © 


OF WARLEY, IN SOMERSETSHIRE, 


1 a 
 ————— — 


FR. SERINE commences his tour of North 
Wales at Worceſter, and after viſiting 
ſome places in that county, and taking a pretty 
general range of Warwickſhire, paſſed through 
part of Staffordſhire into Salop. Having, in the 
former volumes, deſcribed the principal places in 
this route, and as the ſubſequent, concluding 
tour will introduce ſome of the reſt to our read- 


ers, we ſhall join Mr. Skrine at Shrewſbury, one 


of the two grand entrances into North Wales. 


Shrewſbury ſtands on a fingularly-beautiful pe- 


ninſular bill, which the Severn almoſt encircles, 
with a bold ſweep of more than three miles. 
Being the great frontier of England, towards 
North Wales, and the capital of a flouriſhing 
county, it has, from a very early period of our 
hiſtory, been a place of conſiderable importance. 


Vor. V. N Two 
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Two of its churches are adorned with hand- 
ſome ſpires, and the modern rotunda of St. Chad 
is bighly ornamented; but, in the opinion of our 
author, bears more reſemblance to a theatre than 
to a place of religious worſhip. Two. ſplendid 
hoſpitals, in eligible fituations, appertain to this 
town, and the connty-hall is an elegant, modern 
ſtructure. The Quarty Walk is a charming pro- 
menade: and the many local advantages which 


_ Shrewſbury N have induced numerous fa- 


milies of h Wales, and the neighbouring 
counties, to make this their winter reſidence. 
The beſt houſes, however, are in the outſkirts 
and its environs; for the interior of the place has 


few attraQions.. 


The caſtle has been modernized and repaired 
with mach ſacceſs, and the landſcape, 98 its 
mount, can ſcarcely be ſurpaſſed in pictureſque 


beauty. 


In the room of the old Welch Bridge, on which 
Rood the ſtatue of Llewellyn, prince of Wales, .a 
ſtructure has been raiſed, — much ſuperior beau- 
ty and convenience. 


Made a digreſſion from the direct road, to viſit 


Hawkeſtone, the delightful feat of Sir Richard 
Hill. This elyfian 5 is formed in the 


midſt of a 4 covered by almoſt impervious 
tracks of ſand. The taſte, however, with which 
it has been embelliſhed, and the particular fea» 
tures that adorn it, can ſcarcely receive Juice 
from the moſt vivid deſcription. 


Aich lawns,” ſays Mr. Skrine, extend 


' themſelves through the whole of this del ghtful 
territory, encircling. high, inſulated hills, on 
which the red rock appears finely intermixed with 
en he of timber, which clothes Dom 
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from the ſummit to the baſe. On one of "theſe, 
the fragments of a caſtle diſplay themſelves, and 
in aſcending another, the vifiter is conducted 
through a dark, ſubterraneous paſſage, of great 
length, into a ſpacious _—_— highly arched, 
and illuminated with painted-glaſs, of various 


colours. This may jndiſpurably, be called the 


firſt grotto in the kingdom; nor is the effect lei- 
enced, when the 3 of the folding -· doors in- 
troduces the grand burſt of day- light, and aſto- 
niſhes the fight with a moſt enchanting land- 
_— comprebending "moſt parts of the place 
and its environs, with the diftant country, from a 
133 height, encompaſſed by broken pil- 

rs of the rock, * the arches of this extraordi- 
nary building.” 

- Purſuing the courſe of the walks, by valid 
ſucceſſion of ſteps, eut in the triable rock, they 


wound through the thickeſt part of the woods, 


and aſcended to the high terrace, which extends 
in a bold curve along the ſummit of the ridge 
for more than three miles. The ſhade and the 
verdare of this. walk are moſt delightful; and 
from the ſeats, which occaſionally recur, are 
landſcapes of the richeſt variety, and of the moſt 
extenſive command. 

On a high elevation, at the back of the ter- 
race, Free. a magnificent, open column, round 
the top of which is a gallery, that gives a bound- 
leſs view over fome of the moſt ſtriking, natural 
objects both in England and Wales. 

— the north end of the ter- 
race, under a pendent grove of oaks, ſtands the 
manſion, a large, brick building, with ſpacious 
wings. © The fiyle of architecture is e grand 
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Two of its churches are adorned with hand- 
ſome ſpires, and the modern rotunda of St. Chad 
is highly ornamented; but, in the opinion of our 
author, bears more reſemblance to a theatre than 
to a place of religious worſhip. Two. ſplendid 
hoſpitals, in eligible fituations, appertain to this 


town, and the county-hall is an elegant, modern 


ſtructure. The Quarry Walk is a charming pro- 
menade: and the many local advantages which 
Shrewſbury poſſeſſes, have induced numerous fa- 
milies of North Wales, and the neighbouring 
counties, to make this their winter reſidence. 
The beft houſes, however, are in the outſkirts 
and its environs; for the interior of the place has 


few attractions. 


The caſtle has been modernized and repaired 
with much ſucoeſs, and the landſcape, Ph its 
mount, can ſcarcely be ſurpaſſed in pictureſque 


beauty. 


In tbe room of the old Welch Bridge, on which 


ſtood the ſtatue of Llewellyn, prince of Wales, a 


ſtructure has been raiſed, of much ſuperior beau- 
ty and conyenience. 


Made a digreſſion from the direct road, to viſit 


 Hawkeftone, the delightful feat of Sir Richard 
Hill. This elyſian refidence is formed in the 


midft of a waſte, covered by almoſt impervious 
tracks of ſand. The taſte, however, with which 
it has been embelliſhed, and the particular fea» 
tures that adorn it, can ſcarcely receive Jumnos 
from the moſt vivid deſcription. 

« Rich lawns,” ſays Mr. Skrine, © nated 
' themſelves through. the whole of this deli ghtful 
territory, encircling. high, inſulated hills, on 
which-the red rock appears finely intermixed with 
chat * of 5 which clothes 255 
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bro the ſummit to the baſe. On one of "theſe, 


the fragments of a caſtle diſplay theraſelves, and 
in aſcending another, the LiGter is conducted 


through a dark, ſubterraneous paſſage, of great 


length, into a ſpacious cavern, highly arched, 
and illuminated with painted-glaſs, of various 
colours. This may indiſputably, be called the 
firſt grotto in the kingdom; nor is the effect lei- 
ened, when the __ of the foiding-doors'in- 
troduces the grand burſt of day-light, and afto- 
niſhes the fight with a moſt enchanting land- 
ſcape, comprebending moſt parts of the place 
and its environs, with the diſtant country, from a 
precipitous height, encompaſſed by broken pil- 
lars of the rock, and the arches of this extraordi- | 
nary building.” 

- Purſuing the courſe of the walks, by another 
ſucceſlion of ſteps, eut in the triable rock, they 
wound through the thickeſt part of the woods, 
and aſcended to the high terrace, which extends 
in a bold curve along the ſummit of the ridge 
for more than three miles. The ſhade and the 
verdare of this. walk are moſt delightful ; and 
from the ſeats, which occationally recur, are 
landſcapes of the richeſt variety, and of the moſt 
extenſive command. 

On a high elevation, at the back of the ter- 
race, ſtands a magutficent, open column, round 
the top of which is a gallery, that gives a bound- 
leſs view over ſome of the moſt ſtriking, natural 
objedts both in England and Wales. 
_ Immediately beneath the north end of the ter- 
race, under a pendent grove of oaks, ſtands the 
manſion, a large, brick building, with ſpacious 
Nn The fiyle of architecture is _— grand 
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176 — $xRINE's TOUR THROUGH 
than elegant; but the accompaniments are ſuck 
as to reflect a luſtre on any ſtructure. 

The park extends far in front, and is interſe& 
ed by a conſiderable ſheet of water. po 

From the village, which diſplays the tafte and 
munificence of Sir Richard Hill, the whole do- 

\main appears to great advantage. A neat, mo- 
dern church, in the Gothic ſtyle, has been built 
here, and an inn eſtabliſhed, which, in point of 
Htuation and building, is equal to many gentle- 
men's ſeats. 5, 

After ſpending. two days at this delightful 
place, they proceeded by Wem, and fell into the 
great road near Oſweſtry, a handſome market- 
* town, on an eminence, crowned with the remains 
of a caſtle. | 
Soon after, crofling the little river Carriac, 
they firſt entered the county of Denbigh, in 
North Wales; and here Chirk Caftle, the noble 
ſeat of Mr. Middleton, attracted their notice. 
The aſcent, by which they mounted the loft 
ſummit on which it ſtands, was truly grand, 
fringed, as it was, with noble groves of oak. 
This caſtle, founded on the fite of one ftill 
more ancient, in the reign of Edward I. is of a 
ſquare form, with five, heavy, round towers, and 
a-lofty gateway. Within are numerous apart- 
ments, but the windows chiefly opening to the 
| Inner court, they loſe the brilliant landſcapes, 
which another poſition would command. : 
The plantations, covering the ſteep fide of the 
Berouin, are very extenſive, and the rides occa- 
fionally open the moſt charming proſpects. From 
one point there is a view over ſeventeen counties. 
Pafling through one of the lodges, they came 
to a bridge over the Dee, in a deep hollow, * 
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by an oppoſite ſteep, approached Wynſtay, the 
ſeat of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne. 

The — and grounds are well laid out, ad 
the pro 


is, ſcarcely equals the magnificence of its accom- 
paniments. The Bellan Lake, in the park, is a 
ſweet piece of water, emboſomed in riſing plan- 
tations. 

After partaking of the hoſpitality of Wynſtay, 
they ſet out for the neighbouring town of Ruabon, 
where, as it happened to be the wake, they were 
entertained with the humours of a Welch play, 
performed on an open ſtage. Though the lan- 
guage,” ſays Mr. Skrine, « was unintelligible, 
and the plot not to be developed, the ſtrange geſ- 
tures of the actors, and the gaping attention of 
the multitude, could not fail to excite in as that 
intereſt which novelty inſpires.” 

In their way to Wrexham, viſited Erthig, the 
elegant ſeat of Mr. York, whoſe ſituation and 
embelliſhments deſerve every praiſe. In this vi- 
civity are ſome ſmall, but firong intrevchments, 
ſaid to be Roman. 

-Wrexham is a large, but inelegant town. The 
tower of t2e church, a complete ſpecimen of the 
ornamented Gothic, which prevailed in the reign 
of Henry VII. is the principal beauty it poſſeſſes. 
The neighbouring village of Greſsford preſented 
another handſome church, as they paſſed along 
& fine terrace, at the foot of the Berouin, towards 
Chefter, which they ſoon entered by its long, old 
bridge over the Dee. 

This reſpeQable city has often been l 
and deſcribed, for the ſingularity of its architec- 


barns] and the antique appearance of its buildings, 
a | R 3 moſt 


pects towards Chirk Caſtle and Llangol- 
len ella ſtriking. The houſe, grand as it 
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moſt of which, in the four croſs ſtreets, are of 
timber, with galleries, called the Rows, in the 
ſecond ftory, which, being aſcended by open ſtair- 
caſes, form the public foot-paths. 'The cathe- 


dral and chapter-houſe are curious Gothic ftruc- 


— 


tures; and the promenade, on the walls of the 
city, terminating in the caſtle, are extraordinary 
and intereſting *. Society here is elegant and 
agreeable. | 

This being the frontier towards North Wales 
and Ireland, has long been the principal approach 
to the former, and the great thoroughfare to the 
latter; but the new Iriſh road, by Shrewtbury, 
has, in ſome degree, ſuperſeded it. 
Returning over the bridge of Cheſter, they en- 
tered on the confines of Flintſhire. This little 
county exhibits great variety of ſoil, but the 
mountainous and the marſhy prevail. 

Mold, the modern ſeat of the Grand Seſſions, 
hes in a hollow, ſurrounded by ſome rude hills. 
Flint, the ancient, deſerted capital of the county, 


. ſands in a marſh, near the Dee, and is reckon- 
ed ſo inſalubrious as to be almoſt unimbabited. 


It is diſtinguiſhed, however, by its great hoſpi- 


tal, and the remains of its caſtle. 


Holywell is the place of moſt importance in 


Flintſhire. The manufactures in the vicinity, 
and its eaſy acceſs to the ſea, have rendered it 
the great mart of this part of the country. This 
town is ſpacious, but irregular, and its houſes 


are dyed with the ſmoke of its various works. 


Moſt of theſe are carried on in a deep hollow be- 
low the town, watered by the impetuous ſtream, 


ren further particulars of Cheſter, ſee Pennant. Vol I. gf 


dhis Work. 0 
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which flows from St. Winifred's Well, which, in 


the ſhort ſpace of a mile, turns an incredible 


number of cotton, braſs, and copper mills. 

The well itſelf is a curiofity, not only on ac- 
count of its ridiculous legend, but from its co- 
piouſneſs, which is ſo great, that it throws up 
aboye twenty-one tons of water in a minute. 


Viſited the ſmall remains of Baſingwerk Ab- 


bey, ſtanding beneath a wood near the coaſt. 


This place, once the ſeat of ſolitude and devotion, |, 


now reſounds with the jarring ſounds of thriying 
manufactures. - Aſcending a very long and fteep 
hill, they enjoyed a wonderful proſpect towards 
the coaſt; while, on the other hand, hill roſe on 
hill, in irregular confuſion, till the Caernarvon- 
ſhire mountains cloſed the ſcene, above which 
the lofty ſummits of Snowdon towered with ma- 
jeſtie pre-eminence. -- 8 . 
Deſcend into the fertile Vale of Clwydd, a 
track of great extent, and ſingular fertility and 
beauty. It is richly varied with all that can de- 
light in landſcape, or pleaſe che moral eye, that 


delights in human happineſs. The two little xi- 


vers of Clwydd and Elwy run nearly parallel ts 
each other, through the greateft part of its length. 


Pleaſant villages abound in this charming terri- 


tory, and its three towns ſtand in fine poſitions, 
at moderate diſtances. _, p62 "7 
. Ruthyn is charmingly ſituated, on an eminence 


| floping to the river, near the high range of hills, 


that ſeparate this vale from that of Llangollen, 
Near its centre the great caſtle of Denbigh ſpreads 
its broken walls over a lofty mount, from whence 
the town deſcends, in one long ftreet, to the ri- 


ver; while the little city of St. Aſaph occupies's 
third eminence, near where the receding hills 3 
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and the expanding level terminate in a marſh to- 

wards the ſea. _ 
Denbigh, from its fituation, has been thought 
to reſemble Edinburgh; but, though ſome flight 
traces of fimilarity may be found, it comes not | 
. near, in the opinion of our author, to the proud | 
1 capital of Scotland, either in the boldneſs of its 5 
= | or the grandeur of its ſurrounding ob- | 
I The caſtle b here is only a pidtureſque ruin, 


and 9 1 enough remains to give an adequate f 
idea of its former magnificence and its plan. f 
4 Within its walls flands the preſent pariſh-church, 
an ordinary building; and, adjacent, are the re- 
mains of a much more ſplendid church, begun { 
under the aufpices of Dudley, earl of Leicefter, 1 
at the time he poſſeſſed the caſtle, but it proba- 1 
bly was never finiſhed. 
© +  Croffing the Elwy, they reached 8t Afaph, f 
which ranks 8s a city, though, in fact, it is little c 
more conſiderable than a village. Its Gothic ca- 7 
thedral, however, is fine, and, of late, has un- 
dergone fome judicious repairs. The epiſcopal 
Palace,: a modern ſtructure, commands ſome plea- 
unt views. 
| Near Abergely, which they next viſited, they 
caught a view of the towers of Rhuddland Caſ- 
= tle, which the unfavourable fate of the Weather 
PpPrevrented them from approaching. 
* Their road now lay principally over the hills, 
3 with a fine ſea proſpect, till they wound round 
te mou in of Penmanroſs, when the magni- 
. * Kicent ruin of Caſtle Conway burſt upon the fight, 
=» bs. f ® 2 by the vaſt mountains of 8 
2 ite 
3 8 = Inflead; however, of eroſſing the ferry, th 
2 proceeded twelve miles ſouthward, on the _ 
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of the Conway, to Llanrwſt; and a more beauti- 
ſul ſcene than this ride diſplayed, cannot be 
formed by the moſt luxuriant imagination. To- 
wards the upper end of the vale, in a delightful 
fituation, ſtands the little town of Llanrwft, prin- 
__ remarkable, however, for its fine bridge, 
of three arches, attributed to Inigo Jones. The 
ſpan of its central arch is ſixty feet wide. 
Proceeded up the vale, till the cloſing hill 

barely left room for the foaming Conway; then 
turning to the right, they courſed the 1 

and ſoon came to a ſpot, where it daſhes with 
great rapidity over a ledge of broken rocks, on 
the craggy points of which an extraordinary 
bridge, of five arches, called the Pont - y-Pair, is 
founded. | | 

They then penetrated into the receſſes of that 
pile of mountains, which form the baſe of Snow- 
don, for the purpoſe of viewing the catarad of 
Rhaidr-y-Wennel. , 

The river here, tearing its way through o 
poſing obſtacles, increaſed the horror of this ſa» 
vage deſert, by a precipitate fall from rock to 
rock, into the abyſs of one of the deepeſt hollows, 
from whence it ruſhed, with prodigious impetu- 
oſity, for ſeveral miles, to the bridge they had 
lately paſſed. At the cataract, a dark column of 
wood overhangs and fringes its banks, which, 
combined with the colour and fize of the rocks, 
give an indeſcribable ſublimity to the ſcene. 

Returning to Llanrwſt, they paſſed near the 
old manfion of Gwediry originally belonging to 
a branch of the Wynne: family, from which it 
paſſed to the Ancaſter, and has lately given a 
title to Sir Peter Burrell, who married an beireſs 
of that houſe. E 

Purſuing 
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Purſuing the turnpike-road, on the Caernar- 
wvonthire fide of the river, they ſoon reached the 
town of Conway, a very pictureſque object at a 
diſtance, but ſmall, confined, and ill- built with- 
in. It is wholly incloſed by a bigh-turretted | 
wall, ornamented with twenty-fix round towers, 
which, together with three large gateways, form 
a noble appendage to the adjacent caſtle; a moſt 
+ majeſtic ruin, rifing proudly from the ſhelving . | 
ſides of a rock, and waſhed by the high tides of 
the river. 
« I cannot, however, but lament,” ſays Mr. | 
Skrine, the impending decay of this noble 
building, ſeveral of whoſe towers are already | 


fallen; while others, having loſt their founda- 
tion, hang ſuſpended in the air, by the-cement, 
| Which attaches them to the caſtle walls, and | 
= threaten deſtruction to the paſſengers and veſſels 
2 L below.“ ws : | * | 
Both the poſition and architecture of Conway | 
Caſtile are truly grand, and do honour to the taſte 
and libetal ſpirit of Edward I. ia whoſe reign it 
was built. It is now held by a private proprie- | 
tor, under the crown, who, with much - fancy, 
has planted and laid out a little bill, near the 
mouth of the river, to which he gives the claſſic 
- Dame of Arcadia. e 
Proceed towards the coaſt, and the celebrated 
- Paſs of Penmanmawr. This vaſt mounta'n riſes 
|. -here about fourteen hundred feet perpendicular 
- '-— Sromithe ſea. Its fides are emboſſed with an in- 
Hnite variety of ptojecting rocks, fragments of 
_ * which are frequently detached into the abyſs be- 
low; yet, on a ſhelf of this precipice, an excellent 
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road, protected by walls, has been cut for more 
than a mile; and in ſpife, of the impending hor- 
ror of the rocks above, and the tremendous abyſs 
below, the traveller paſſes on in the utmoſt ſe- 
curity, _ 

— then paſſed the pleaſant inn and hamlet of 
Abor, tbe gentle hills of Angleſea, contraſted 
with the mountainous ſcene which cloſed above 
them on their left, formed a pleafingly-romantic 
landſcape. | 

Reach the little town of Bangor, which is pe- 
culiarly neat in its appearance, and agreeably 
fituated in a vale, backed by the mountains. The 
cathedral, built in 1552, is a plain pile; but the 
whole of the ecclefiaſtical edifices make a reſpect· 
able appearance. | f 

Two miles from Bangor, ferried over to Angle- 
ſea.. The aſpect of this iſland is at firſt ſleril and 
rugged, nor is the approach to Beaumaris, the 
principal town, made ſufficiently eaſy. The fitu- 
ation, however, is fine, on a bank riſing gently 
from the ſea, at the entrance of the Menai Straits. 
It confiſts principally of one broad and handſome 
ſtreet. | TS 

Baron Hill, the ſeat of Lord Bulkeley, is the 
grand ornament of the vicinity of Beaumaris. It 
riſes from a ſwelling lawn above it, in the midſt of 
a thick grove, and commands the whole range of 
the Caernarvon mountains. The caſtle is a plain, 
but complete, Gothic building, forming a large 
ſquare, with round towers projecting at each an- 
gle. The principal Approach to Baron Hill is 
through a part of this ruin, and the grounds are 
highly and taſtefully embelliſhed ; but our author 
thinks the architecture of the houſe not equal to 


the rude grandeur of the ſurrounding ſcenery. 
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Proceeded to Gwyndu, a ſingle houſe of accoms 


modation, near the centre of the iſland, which 
. they made their principal ſtation, while ſurvey- 


ing the ſpot. © The whole face of the country,” 


ſays Mr. Skrine, “is uniformly unintereſting, 


being hilly without grandeur, and rocky with- 


out beauty; it has that rugged and ill-cultivated 


aſpe&, which ariſes from poverty of ſoil and 
ſcarcity of inhabitants ; for villages are rarely to 
be diſtinguiſhed, and the few houſes, which ap- 
pear; mark the wretchedneſs of their tenants.” 

Their firſt excurfion was to Holyhead, which, 
though a port of ſome conſequence, and the great 
thoroughtare to Ireland, makes but a very indif- 


ferent appearance. 'The harbour, however, is 


large, and well protected both by art and nature, 
Their next, as well as their principal object, 
was to viſit the Paris Mountain *, the great ſource 
of wealth and diſtinction which Angleſea has to 
boaſt of; and for the extent of its works, and 


the regularity of its appearance, this place can- 


not fail to excite the admiration of all ſtrangers, 
The mine is upwards of a mile in circumfe- 
rence, and, on an average, thirteen hundred men 
are conſtantly employed in it, with the ſingular 


advantage of MAAS in the open air, a circum- 


ſtance which not only expedites the labour, but 
ſecures the health of the min ers 
« As a ſpeQacle,” ſays Mr. Skrine, “ it is not 


alittle firiking, to behold a large and arid moun- 


tain,- perforated with numberleſs caverns, which 
ſeem to diſcloſe the deepeſt arcana of the earth, 


The various poſitions of the men employed, the 


..- ® Some derive this name fiom the old Welch word Praas, 
fgnitying bre/s, which might eafily be corrupted into Faris. 
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aſcent and deſcent of innumerable baſkets to 


bring up the ore, and the perpetual echo of the 
blaſts of gunpowder, to diſlodge it from the rock, 


produce an effect on the mind, which I have 


ſeldom known to ariſe from the complicated and ' 
difficult inveſtigation of mines otherwiſe circum - 
ftanced.” : 

The vitriolic water found in theſe rocks in- 
ſtantly converts ſteel or iron, dipped in it, to the 
colour of copper, and confiderable quantities of 
that metal are extracted from it, by a very cu- 
rious proceſs. Vaſt quantities of ſulphur are alſo 
manufactured here. The digging, the ſmelting, 
and refining of the copper ore, through all their 
various operations, are performed with aſtoniſh= 
ing regularity and order. 

In conſequence of the riches extracted ſrom 
this mountain, the neighbouring village of Am- 
lch has riſen into eminence, and Lord Ux=. 
bridge and Mr. Hughes, the two great proprie-- 
tors of the mines, have erected here two houſes 
for their occaſional reſidence, calling the one the 
Mona, and the other the Paris Lodge. The. lit- 
tle port at this place is exceedingly well adapted 
to facilitate the buſineſs of exportation, 

Repaſling the Menai Straits,, at Bangor Fer- 
ry, they entered on an excellent road, command= 
ing the moſt varied and majeſtic. landſca 
which became ſtill more expanded as they ap- 
proached Caernarvon. 

The neatneſs and regularity of this town, its 
delightful ſituation, and the pleaſant walk on 
its quay, with its excellent accommodations for 
ſea-bathing, have made it a place of faſhionable 


reſort, and contributed to the rapidity of its im- 
provements. 8 \ 


Yor. V. 8 Caernaryon 
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* 9 F 
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Caernarvon is walled round, and its barriers 


.and gates are ftil] entire. That magnificent 


fortreſs, its caſtle, was finiſhed in 1284, and 
ſtands on an inſulated neck of land, almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the ſea and the river Seiont. In its 
preſent neglected and dilapidated tate, it difplays 
ſuthcient grandeur to attract deſerved admiration. 
In one of the towns they were thewn the apart- 
ment in which the weak and degenerate Edward 
II. the firft Engliſh prince of Wales, was born. 

Near this place are ſome remains of the an- 
cient Segontium, and a ſummer-houſe, on the 
oppoſite hill, occupies the ſite of a Roman ſtation, 

Made an excurſion from Caernarvon, to ex- 
plore the long neck of land, which forms the 
extreme point of its county, and conſtitutes one 
horn of the great Bay of Cardigan. 

In this ſteril and ill -· inhabited track, they met 
with little to recompenſe them for their toil, in- 
dependent of the diftant views. The principal 
places they vifited, or which indeed are to be 
found here, Were the poor towns of Pwlwhelli 
and Crickheith, and the wretched village of 
Penmorva. | 

Returning to Caernarvon, their next object was 
to explore the wonders of Snowdon ; but the in- 
ceflant ſtlorms, peculiar to this uncertain climate, 
in a great meaſure fruſtrated their defign. Twice 
they attempted, in vain, to reach the Lake Llan- 
beris, and, from that fide, to enjoy the moſt ad- 
vantageaus view of Snowdon. They were, there- 


fore, obliged to content themſelves with the di- 


rect paſs of Bethkelert, and entering the great 
defile of the mountains, ſoon came in fight of 
the catara&t Ys-Gwyrfa, and paſſed, in file tt 


© amazement, under the vaſt mountains of Moel- 


. Elean, 
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: Eleda, Caſtel-Cedwin, and Mwnwdd-Vawr, the 


latter of which roſe immediately from Cwellwyn 
Lake, near the extremity 6f which the 1 
opened, and Y, Wyddfa, the lofty peak of Snow- 
don, towered, in all the pride of ſaperiority, 
over the vaſſal eminences. It was in vain again 
that they tried in this quarter to aſcend this Bri- 
tiſh Alps. A miſty ſky and a tempeſtuous day 
obliged them, after fruitleſs wanderings round 


- its rocky baſe, to take ſhelter in a hovel at Beth- 


kelert. 


From thence both the rigour of the weather 
and the wild aſpect of the country conſpired to 


add freſh horror and majeſty to the grand paſs of 


Pont-Aberglaſslyn. The -vaſt ridges of moun- 
tains, terminating here in a perpendicular chain 
of rocks, impended over a deep hollow, through 


which the torrent, that divides Caernarvon from 


Merioneth, tumbled with ſavage impetuoſity. 
Inceſſant cataratts devolved down the fiffures of 
the mountains, which augmented the turbid 
ſtream, and redoubled its violence. In ſhort, 
the grandeur of this ſcene is indeſcribable. -© 

In the midſt of this defert, where a few ſheep 
and goats alone people the tremendous waſte, 
the beautiful Valley of Feſtiniog ſuddenly diſ- 
cloſed the ſtrong pi of its charms ; ood at 
the delightful inn of Tan-y-bwlch, they found a 


welcome refuge from the ſtorms with which they 
had been perſecuted. 


The river Drwydd winds through this enchant- 
ing valley, and "bigh on a terrace, beneath a 


profuſion of ſpreading groves, ſtands the hand- 


ſome manſion of the Griffiths family, which-af __ 


once reflects and receives a luſtre from the at- 
rounding ſcenery. 
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The facility of communication between one 


place and another, through the wilds of Caernar- 


von and Merioneth, has, within a few years, been 
greatly increaſed ; and our author ſays, be found 
very excellent roads in his laſt viſit to the princi- 
pality, where, only fix years before, he had en- 
countered every kind of difficulty and danger. 

After tracing the valley to the little village'of 
Feſtiniog, they then proceeded to viſit the fall of 
Rhaidr Du, or the Black Cataract. This lies in 
the receſs of a narrow glen, where a large ſtream, 
daſhing over a high precipice of dark rocks, 
Maded with a thick wood, preſents a very pic- 
tureſque object, and adds a new ornament to this 
lovely vale. | | | 


Harlech was the next object of attraction, and 


to it they proceeded over a chain of mountains, 


This town is ſituated almoſt at the extremity of a 
barren deſert, on the ſea-coaft, and encompaſſed 
with ſand on two fides. A few miſerable cot- 
tages form an irregular ſtreet; and the only viſible 


remains of the former ſplendor of this place, are 


its county-hall, and the magnificent walls of its 
caſtle. This noble edifice, the moſt perfect of all 
the fortreſſes built on this coaſt by Edward I. 

ſeems at once to have been calculated to reſiſt 


_ the attacks of enemies, the inclemency of its ex- 


poſed fituation, and the depredations of time. 
At the charming inn of Tan-y-bwlch they ſpent 

ſome pleaſant days, and at laſt left it with regret. 

The civility and the ſimplicity of the people, the 


1 1 mufic of the harp, which ſtill is a favourite in- 


Arument in North Wales, and the faſcinating 


and romantic beauties of the vicinity, all contri- 


-buted to render this place not only delightful, 
but endearing. | 


Their 
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Their courſe now lay, for ſeveral miles, over 
the mountain, and as the day was clear, they 
could eafily diſcern the bold ſummit of Snawdon 
in the north, as they approached the heights of 
Cader Idris in the ſouth, 


After paſſing the mean village of Traw- 


ſvynnydd, they proceeded to view the famous caſ- 
cade of Dollymyllyn, where the Gamlan, ruſhing 
down a rapid ſlope, falls, in a perpendicular cata- 
ract, over the ſhelving ſide of an immenſe rock, 
from which it is daſhed back amidſt perpetual 
ſpray, arifing from its oppoſite ridges, and then 
foams, in a broken and impetuous torrent, to the 
level of the valley below. This part of the coun- 


try, indeed, is remarkable for its wajerfals, Thoſe ; 


of Cayne and Mothwaye, not maby miles diſlant, 
are equally intereſting and pictureſque. 


Reach Dolgelly, on the river Mawdoch, the 


modern capital of Merioneth. This poor town is 
only diſtinguiſhed for its ſingularly-ftriking fitu- 


ation, being compoſed of a few irregular and ill - 


built ſtreets. It ſtands immediately under the 


northern baſe of Cader Idris, which terminates . 


in two peaks, the higheſt of which bears a very 


* volcanic appearance. 
\ Thoagh ſeveral travellers have compared the 


height of Cader Idris to Snowdon, from a decep- 


tion in its appearance, accurate admeaſurements - 


p prove that the apex of the former is not more 

an two thouſand eight hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of Dolgelly Green, while the great 
peak of Snowdon is more than three thouſand 
fix hundred above the Quay of Caernarvon. 


Cloſe to Dolgelly, the Mawdoch and the Avon 
_ unite, and flow towards Barmouth. The ride 
on the northern bank of this eſtuary exhibits the 
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2 moſi romantic boldneſs of ſcenery, and the road 
is conſtructed with aſtoniſhing labour. | 

Barmouth is ſaid to reſemble Gibraltar in its 
.aſpeR and fituation, being placed under a prodi- 
gious rock, and the houſes ſtanding on terraces 
above one another, as far as it is practicable to 
Taiſe them. It has long been admired and fre- 
quented as a bathing-place, notwithſtanding the 
accommodations it affords are very moderate. 

It was their intention to aſcend Cader Idris, 
but a ſucceſſion of heavy. ftorms prevented them. 
The ſame fate, remarks Mr. Skrine, “ has 
ever attended me at Snowdon and Plinlimmon; 
and ſuch is the ſtormy atmciphere ſurrounding 
4 thoſe great eminences, that I believe much lei- 
= ſure and patience might be exhauſted, in vain, to 
= - accompliih this object, though ſometimes an ac- 

cidental ſunſhine may render it eaſy. This is the 
. Jefs to be regretted, however, as the elevation is 
too great for any diſplay of pictureſque beauty, 

and the danger to be incurred is very conſiderable 

from ſtorms, fogs, violent guſts of wind, and ex- 

treme cold *. | | 
From Dolgelly they purſued the courſe of the 

Avon for ſome way, and after traverſing ſome 

high grounds, they at lat gained a view of the 

Lake of Bala, or Pimble Meer, and coaſted its 

north ſhoye to the town of Bala, fituated at its 

eaſtern extremity. - 2 33 

This lake is the largeſt in Wales, being fix 
miles long and one broad, but its ſcenery neither 
poſlefſes much beauty nor ſublimity. It, how- 


Mr. Warner, in his tour through North Wales, laſt ſum- 
© mer, was lucky enough to gain the ſummits both of Cader 
b 5 VB Idris and Snowdon. 3 Bey 
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over, ſupplies the great river Dee, which winds 
through a continuation of rich meadows, towards 


Corwen and Llangollen. 


Bala confiſts principally of one handſome + 
ftreet, with a high, artificial mount, apparently 


the keep of a fortreſs. The ſeat of Mr. Price, in 
the W. and its elegant grounds, con ſider- 
ably enhance the beauty of this place, which is 
environed by mountains, through which roads 
have been cut with ſtupendous labour. b 
Viſited the paſs of Glyndyffis, where a torrent 
is precipitated from the hills with great force, and 
falls at times perpendicularly from baſin to bafin. 
The road here is fo conſtructed, as to follow the 
windings of the torrent, on a ſhelf above it, 
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ſpringing acroſs it by a bold arch in one place, 


and commanding all its falls. 

Soon reached Corwen on the Dee, the territory 
of that renowned hero, Owen Glendower, the 
formidable opponent of Henry IV. whoſe gigau- 


tic features ſtill decorate the fign-poſt of the pi in- 


cipal inn, 

Leaving the great road here, made a digreſſion 
to Llandiſilio, the charming ſeat of Mr. Jones, 
on the oppoſite ſide of the valley. This whole vi- 
cinity is illuſtrious for its pictureſque features, 
and the ſeats which decorate them. 


In a narrow receſs, overſhaded by a vaſt lurn- 
riance of wood, they came to the elegant ruim of 


Vale Crucis Abbey. No ſituation can be more 
delightful than this for monaſtic ſecluſion. Vaſt 
chains of mountains hem it in on every fide, and 
barely leave room for a little ſtream to eſcape 
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through their barriers. This abbey was founded 
in the year 1200, and its architecture diſplays + 
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able fragments of the church and monaſtery ro- 
main; and part of the latter is converted into a 
farm-houſe, . | 3 
From thence, tracing the banks of the Dee, 


they advanced towards the fine Gothic bridge of 


Llangollen, a little town in Denbighſhire, beau- 
tifully fituated above the ſouthern bank of the 
river, and almoſt ſurrounded by the impending 
ridge of the Berouin mountains. It derives its 
chief claim to notice from its pofition, and from 
its vicinage, being the adopted retirement of two 
accomplithed ladies from Ireland, who preferred 
the ſolid enjoyments of friendſhip, to the parade 
of faſhionable life. Their ſmall houſe and 
grounds are laid out with abundant taſte. 

Under a guide, not remarkable for his intel- 
ligence, they croſs the Berouin, to the miſerable 
inn of Llanrhaidr, from whence they proceeded 
down a rugged lane to the celebrated cataract of 
Piſtil-Rhaidr. Though certainly the higheſt,” 
obſerves Mr. Skrine, © this is far from being the 
- moſt, pictureſque waterfal we had ſeen in our tour; 
and perhaps it fails at the firſt view to ſtrike the 
fight ſo forcibly as might be expected, in conſe- 
quence of the great defect it labours under, in 

the total want of all external ſcenery. We could 
not, however, help being impreſſed with its 
magnitude, when we came on the ſpot, though the 
ſtream was rather more ſcanty than uſual, from a 
temporary deficiency of water. A lofty barrier 


of black rocks cloſes the vale here, from whoſe. 


ſummit the torrent deſcends in a perpendicular, 
but uneven, fall, of one hundred and fifty feet, at 
.the bottom of which it has worn its paſſage through 
a ridge of the projecting rock, and ruſhes into 
the valley, through an extraordinary arch of its 
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own formation, in another deſoent of nearly fifty 
feet.” 

Rode to Llanvilling, a ſmall town of Mont- 
gomeryſhire, hanging on the fide of a hill, and 
ſoon after reached Welchpool. This is one of the 
moſt flouriſhing places in North Wales, and an 
unuſual air of opulence prevails round it, occa- 
fioned by the works eſtabliſhed in its vicinage. 


It conſiſts principally of one very handſome ſtreet, 


and ftands in a charming vale, a little above the 
bank of the Severn, and cloſe to the fine grounds 
of Powis Caſtle * 

Notwithſtanding all the advantages of its ſce- 
nery and tuation: Powis Caſtle, in the opinion 


of our author, does not appear that majeſtic ob- 
ject, which tradition and imagination would lead 


a traveller to look for. It is built with a duſky 
red tone, which at a diſtance reſembles brick; 
its walls and towers are heavy; and its neglected 
and languiſhing ſtate ftill farther ſubducts from 
its pictureſque effect. 

A long apartment, near the caſtle, once con- 
nected with it, has been fitted up, in the modern 
ſtyle, as a ball room; but its breadth ts very diſ- 
proportionate to its length, and gives it the 3 
pearance of a gallery. 


A rich valley, watered by the infant Severn, 75 


conveyed them, amidſt pulous villages, to News 
town, almoſt encompaſſed by the river, and ſar= 
rounded by high, wooded hills, on one of which 
ſtands a temple, from which the Edie is 
enchantingly fine, | 


on a hill above Welchpool, a column is erected, at the 
expence of the county, to commemorate Admiral e 


victory. 
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194 SKRINE'S TOUR THROUGH 
The pecaliar mixture of grandeur and popu- 


lation, which diſtinguiſhes this track of country, 
- conſtitutes its principal ornament. It contains a 


happy aſſemblage of thoſe objedts, which pleaſe 


the eye with their tranquil beauty, and ſurpriſe 
it with their ſtupendous appearance. _ 
Llanidloes, the only town of note in this diſ- 


trict, is laid out into four wide fireets, with a 


ſpacious market-houſe in the centre. Its an- 
cient wooden bridge, over the Seyern, ſeems to 
ftand in need of repair. 


In this vicinity, both the Severn and the Wye 
riſe in the receſſes of Plinlimmon, at no great 


. diftance from each other; but their firſt direc- 
tion, as is common in life, gives a character to 


their future courſe. The Severn takes an ample 
field, in which it receives many tributary ſtreams, 


while the Wye runs more directly to the great 
depoſitary of Wales. 


Quitting the banks of the Severn, they ad- 
vance towards thoſe of the Wye, and after a ride 
of ſeveral miles, unmarked by any pleafing ob- 
zeQ, deſcended to that river, at the melancholy 
village of Llangerig, and tracing it for ſome 
time; afterwards croſſed it by a ſtony ford, where 


| it is little more than a rivulet, 


Their road then became inexpreſſibly laborious 
and frightful, being carried over a narrow ſhelf 


of the impending precipices. At length they 
reached one of the heights of theſe preci- 
pices, and deſcended precipitately to the banks 
of the Rhydol, and reaching the village of Spwtty, 
ſoon afterwards croſſed their original track from 
Aberyſtwith to Rhyadergowy, near the Devil's 
Bridge. : 
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; Paſſing beneath the woods of Havod, they 


deſcended to the banks of the Tivy, to viſit the 
mouldering remains of Strata Florida Abbey, 
*« a fine circular gateway,” ſays our touriſt, 
« which formed the weft end of the church, is 
all that remains, ſufficiently to convey an idea of 
its original ſtructure, It was rebuilt by Edward 


I. after having been burnt in his wars with the 
Welch.” 5 

The Tivy is here a ſmall ſtream, and the town 
of Tregaron, to which it led them, is only re- 
markable for its church. 

A wild track led them back to the banks of 
the Vſtwith, juſt below Lord Liſburne's Park, at 
Croſſwood, from whence they paſſed Mr. Powell's 
at Nantios, and crofſed the Rhydol, to the an- 
cient town of Llanbadern Vawr, whick is deemed 
a Roman ftation, but is now only remarkable for 
its fine Gothic church. 

A ſhort diſtance from this, joined the great 
road from Aberyſtwith to North Wales, and 
paſſing Talyſſont, gained a view of the coaſt, 
juſt where a vaſt range of mountains extend along 
the Merioneth fide of the river Dovey. This 
Fream, which is here an eſtuary, capable of re- 


.ceiving large veſſels, occafionally inundates a 


conſiderable plain. 


The vale of the Dovey contains ſeveral * 
he 


lous villages and confiderable iron-works. 


mountains which bound it, are in character with 


thoſe already deſcribed in North Wales. 
Crofling the ſtream of Llyſnant, which divides 


Montgomery from Cardigan, ſoon: reached the 
town of Machynthleth, confifting of three prin- 


cipal ſtreets, with a good bridge; beneath it 
flows the Dovey. | 2 


2 | 
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198 exxnkux's TOUR THROUGH "52 
The next place thby viſited was Towyn, or 


mountains, and occafionally uſed as a bathing . 
place, though not immediately on the coaſt, nor 
remarkable for its beauty or convenience. 
Returning to Machynthleth, they advanced up 
the vale of the Dovey, towards the north, and 
enjoyed a variety of charming views for ſome 
ſpace, till, at the wretched and almoſt deſerted 
town of Dinaſmouthy, nature began to aſſume 
her rudeſt dreſs, and rocks appeared piled on 
rocks, while the ſouthern baſe of Cader Idris 
ſeemed to deny all farther paſſage. Gaining, 
however, one of the ſubordinate ſummits, they 


quitted, and the towering ſummits of Cader Idris. 
From this ſpot Dolgelly appears to great advan- 
tage, with its high tower, and the Gothic arches 
of its old bridge. | 
Returning to Dinaſmouthy, they penetrate 
into the receſſes of thoſe heights, in which the 
Dovey riſes, and were gratified with the grand 


_ diſplay of mountains, rocks, and torrents, with 


which nature has decorated this wild and ro- 


mantic track. | 


At length, ſatiated with contemplations of this 


kind, they re-entered Montgomery ſhire at Mal- 


Iwydd, and ſoon after deſcended into the vale, 


in which ſtands the inn of Cann, or Canon's 


Office, ſurrounded with traces of ancient caſtra- 

metations, 
Reached the ſmall town of Llanyair, agreeably | 

ſituated in a deep hollow, ſurrounded by culti- 


vated and wooded hills, rifing in perpetual un- 
dulations. | | 
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* After traverſing a ſucceſſion of inequalities, 

they reached one of the points, where they ter- 

x minate in the vale of the Severn, and eroſſing 

| that river, paſſed Nantcribba, a pleaſant ſeat of 
Lord Hereford, in their way to Montgomery. 

This is an ill- built and irregular town, but is 
ſirikingly ſituated, and the fragments of its caſtle, 
on a high mount, projecting into the vale, RD; 
a very pictureſque appearance. 

Montgomery declined on the riſe of Welch- | 
pool, and now exhibits rather a deſerted appear- 
ance, Its cattle was reduced to ruins in the 1 
civil wars, and has never ſince been rebuilt. 

At the diſtance of a few miles from this town, | 
they quitted North Wales, and re-entered Eng- ] 
land ; and after viſiting a few 18 in Shropbp - 
d and Herefordſhire, directed their courſe. to | 
South Wales, © where the hoſpitable manſions 
of our friends” ſays Mr. Skrine, © again received 
us, after our long bow” interefling travel.” 

We ſubjoin a few charaReriſtic traits of the 
Welch, — our author's review of that ancient 
race. ; 

« High ſpirit,” ſays he, © energetic animation, 

and courage, may be accounted ſtrong points of 

the Welch character; and theſe, when properly. 
exhibited, cannot fail to create reſpe& and ad- 
miration. That zeal, which attaches the nume- 
rous branches of families to each other, and the 
tenants to their landlords, often calls theſe na- 
tive propenſities into action. | 

 « Hoſpitality, which retreats in general from 3 

the ſeats' of opulence and luxury, 1s peculiarly ; 

adapted to the diſpoſition of the Welch, and 

wherever an opportunity bas occured, I have 

often witneſſed its faſcipating influence. This 
Ver- . 1 ever 
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ever blooming” flower, frequently adorns theſe 
rugged tracks, that would ſeem almoſt impervious 
to the haunts of men; in the moſt dreary wilds, ._. 
it charms the wearied ſenſes of the traveller, and | 
it flouriſhes eminently in the remoteſ valleys of 
Cambria. Open, ingenuous, and conſiderate, 
the native gentleman of Wales diſpenſes freely 
around him the benefits of his fituation, and 
ſupports the character he derives from his prede- 
ceſſors, by a well-timed and liberal attention to 
all who fall within his ſphere of action. 
Some few defects, however, appear amidſt 


\ the many valuable qualities of this race, but eyen | 
1 theſe may frequently be traced to the exceſs of i 
- virtues; and as the general civilization increaſes, | 

= they will no longer be perceptible.” 
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— — — — 
HE liberal manner in which this original 
tour was communicated, independent of its 
winde value, would claim the warmeſt acknow- 
ledgments; but as the author writes not 1 
fame, and even wiſhes his name to be conceal 
we can only congratulate our readers on the 2 


quiſition, and expreſs our hopes, that they may 
derive the ſame pleaſure, from its peruſal, Which 
we have done. 

It is true, we bave had occafion, more than 
once, within the compaſs of this work, to viſit 
nearly the ſame ſcenes, and we have endeavour- . 
ed to do them all the juſtice in our power. This 
track, however, is ſo fertile in all that is moſt 
romantic, or attractive in England, that no re- 
petition can render the deſcription tireſome z no 
colours” in which it can be painted can make it 
indifferent. Beſides, the gentleman whom we. 
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now attend, travelled over the ground ſo Jong Yo 


after any other that has fallen under our notice, 
that there is not only novelty in incident and 
deſcription, but alſo in objects and improvements. 
Nor has he been an inattentive obſerver. The 
taſte and ſcience he has diſplayed, at an age 
when moſt ramble without thought, or think 
only of leſs elegant pleaſures, is a caſuiſt to the 
public, that he will, in time, make himſelf 

nown by higher performances; though we have 
no-reaſon to apprehend, that he will ever feel 


the conſeious bluſh, when be reflects on the 


preſent. 

In cofapany with ſome ws friends, leave 
Oxford early in the morning of Saturday, July Iſt. 
Paſs through a poor and unintereſting country, 
and breakfaſted where «© Fancy's child warbled 
his native wood-notes,” but bad not time to 
pay our reſpects to his tomb. 

Reach Birmingham to dinner; not one of the 


moͤſt genteel looking towns in England, but cer- 
tainly one of the moſt flouriſhing. Notwith- 


ſtanding, however, its great population, its me- 
tallic effluvia, and quantity of ſmoke, it is re- 
marked by Dr. Price to be healthy. This may 
be acceunted for, from its dry ſoil, its extenfive 
baths, its ſmall, but eee houſes, moſt 
families have one to themſelves; ànd alſo from a 
method, diſcovered by Mr. Watt, of conſuming 
the ſmoke in many minufaRories. There is a 
communication, by means of a cylinder, from 


one furnace to another, and theſe have no other 


chimney. One of theſe is lighted, and its ſmoke 


f fille. the cylinder. The other is then kindled, 
and the former extinguiſhed; and a ſtop cock 


| is opened, by which the ſmoke in the cylinder 
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10 TAE LAXEFS. 2 
is admitted into the ſecond furnace, where it is 
. . conſumed. The ſmoke of this latter next enters 
1 into the cylinder, and the proceſs is repeated 
= ad infinitum. | - 
This fown is the grand toy-ſhop of Europe ; 
we went to ſee the whip manufactory ; Mr. Bol- 
ton's, of hardware; and Mr, Zgginton's, of 
painted glaſs; as well as a very cufious one of 
Japan imitations. A detail of the proceſs of 
theſe would be tedious; machinery has lent its 
aid in the moſt wonderful manner, and its chief 
advantages are that, where hands are requiſite to 
direct it, or to execute paris which are beyond 
its powers, women and children are chiefly ſuf- 
ficient for the buſineſs. : . 
It is advanced by the advocates for enlighten- 
ing the lower orders of men, that clubs, in great 
towns like this, tend to diminiſh the poor- rates, 
by funds raiſed among themſelves, for the ſup- 3 
port of the fick mechanic: I believe the argue - 
ment to be falſe; for they tend to habits which 
render a greater number of artiſans fick. Here 
is a very handſometheatre; a Vauxhall, of which 
a better prototype would be the Dog and Duck, 
in St. George's Fields; together with the chapels 3 
of ſeQaries innumerable. The Creſcent will be 
an elegant pile, when completed ; though it wall 
never compenſate for the want of flag-ſtones 
throughout the town, and for the indecent cuſ- 
tom of having thoroughfares over the graves and 
among the tombs, which ſtand in the very centre 
of ſome of the moſt faſhionable ſtreets. + | 
On one of theſe tomb-fiones I found the fol- 
lowing curious epitaph: it is pure Birmingham 
manufacture. 
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6c Oh! cruel Deathz how couldſt thou be 10 unkind, 

As to take her before, and leave me behind? ; 

Oh ! that thou had taken both, or neither, 1 

Which would have been much more agreeable to the 
ſurviyor.” 


From the Creſcent is a proſpect of a piece of 


. ground, laid out in little gardens,. with a gim 


crack, wooden box to each, a complete pee an 
of the taſte of a cockney. Hither the owners 
repair in the evening, and, weary of the denſe 
ſmoke of the town, inhale a purer air, the deli- . 
cate fumes of tobacco. 

The picture of Birmingham is well bit off in a 
poem, lately publiſhed, from which the following 
lines are an extract: 

"Tis noiſe and hurry all—the thronged ftreet, 
The cloſe-piled warehouſe, and the buſy ſhop, 
Wita nimble ſtroke the tinkling hammers move, 


While flow and weighty the va ledge deſcends, 
In ſolemn baſe ref ponſive, or apart, 

Or ſocially conjoined in tuneful peal ; UC 
How the 3 metal brightens into fame, *. 
Shaped by their plaſtic — ! What ornament, 


What various uſe ! Nor this alone thy praiſe, 


minute they become, are the farther from giving 


Thine too, of graceful form, the !etter'd type, 
The friend of To, and the poet's pride. 


This poem concludes with the excellent _ 

of this coaplet: 

Offspring of trade, oh Birmingham l beware 

Of — the ſyren—ihun her ſnare. 
Next day wade an ambulatory excurſion to 
the Leaſowes. Although the Leaſowes are but 
ſeven miles from Birmingham, betwixt the one 
and the other, we paſſed through four counties, 
"Warwickſhire, Staffordſhire, Worceſter, and 
Shropſhire, Particular deſcriptions, the more 


24 the 
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te reader a diftin& idea of. the place, whoſe 
beauties they enumerate ; witneſs Mr, Dodſley's 
tedious detail concerning this celebrated villa, I 
hall dwell only, therefore, on ſuch beauties as 
may be reliſhed, without paſſing through the me- 
dium of fight. The firſt thing that attracted 
our attention was a caſcade, which ſeems to 
break from among the roots of an old tree, and 
ſlides and falls alternately down-fix or ſeven little 
rough rocks, Acroſs theſe, beeches, yews, 
horſecheſnuts, aſhes, interweave and mat their 
branches, as if they had combined to exclude the 
glare, the cheerfulneſs, and concerns of day. 
Ferns, gorſe, and weeds cling to the banks, aud 
unite, to give a wildneſs to the ſcene, From the 
woodhouſe, at the bottom, we do not ſee the 
ſpaces where the water runs, theſe being fore- 
ſhortened ; ſo that the whole appears like one 
irregular fall. This woodhoute is a rough ſeat, - 
covered by a ſemicircalar dome of turt, . and 
formed of trunks of old trees. : 
Here is an inſcription, by the late proprietor, 
Major Halliday, who dedicated the feat to Shen- 
tone. It is painted, like all the inſcriptions, ex+ - 
cept thoſe on urns, on an old black board. 
Gulielmo Shenſtone, 
Qui hyjuſce ruris amœnitates, 
Nec gratas olim nec cognitas, 
. Ingenio ſuo Indagavit, 
Litteris exornavit, 
Moribus commendavit, 
Sedem cum Rivo, 
Dedicat. 
E. H. 8 
On a tumulus, to the right, ſurrounded and 
darkened by young firs, is an urn, 
Genio Loci. CE 
Nearly 
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Nearly below which, under a ſmall bridge of 
trunks of trees, the water glides away into ob» 


ſcurity. Breathe up an irregular footpath, wild 


and in coquettiſh, ſtudied negligence, in the looſe 
undreſs of obſtructing high graſs, and low drop»: 
ping branches of oak, beech, and hazel. From 
an old ſeat, wreathed behind with branches hke 


ſerpents, have a fine, rich view of an extended 


country, where the hills of Montgomery bound 


a proſpect, diverfified by various ſeats, churches, 
_ windmills, an obeliſk at Hagley, and the Clay 


and Wrekin in the diſtance. 

The walks are carried through woods, which 
are opened in various places, oppoſite to the 
ſeats, and always vary the pictufe. From one 
you catch a view of Clent, a hill near Hagley, 


-- tufted with a bunch of firs ; from another, the 


tall (ſpire of Hales Owen, a mile off; and from 


{ . a third, the Wrekin, where, behind, on an _ 
is written, © All friends ound the Wrekin.” 


The ſeats are admirably diſpoſed for this pur- 
Poſe, and it is no doubt very fine, but has too 


much the air of prettineſs and conceit, like many 


parts of Shenftone's own poetry. We are led through 
an agreeable path, ſoft and ſoothing as ſome of 
his paſtoral verſes, and at length we come, all 
at once, at ſome unexpected turn, bounce on 
the” peep of a ſpire, an urn, or caſcade, like the 


- epigrammatic endings of the following ſtanza: 


/ cc Fin he fings, let the nymphs of the town 
Come trooping, and liſten the while; 
"bn him let-not Phillida frown, 
l cannot allow her to ſmile.” 


8 true is it, that a fimilarity of taſte may 


de r in the language and the actions of 
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TO THE LAKES. 205 
every one of ns*. The filence of theſe receſſes, 
the gloom of the trees, and their coolneſs, which 
is aided by the number of little ſtreamlets, com- q 

poſe the chief character and chief merit of theſe 
enchanting ſhades, which inſpire ſuch verſes, 
and ſuch alone as he has written, 
Ob ye woods, ſpread your branches apace, 
To your deepeſt receſſes I fly; 


I would hide with the beafts of the chaſe, I 
I would vaniſh from every eye, * SHENSTONE., | 


1 
} 


me gelidum gemus, 
Nympharumque leves cum Satyris Chori, 


| We now wind throngh a ſmall thicket, whence 
we have &« gleam” of part of a ſtream, at the foot 
of the eminence, among the trees, and ronning 


under a ſlight, ruſtic bridge. In a dark Gothic 4 
alcove are the ſubſequent charming lines: 3 


* » 7 5 F * 
- So at — 


Oh you, that bathe in courtlye blyſſe, 2 I 

* Or toy le in fortune's giddy ſpheare, : 

; Do not too raſhlye deeme amyſſe, A 
Of him, that bydes contented here. 


Nor yet diſdeigne the ruſſet ſtoale, . _ . 
Which o'er each carelefſe lymbe he flyngs, x * 
Nor yet deryde the beechen bowle, | b 
In which he quaffs the lympid ſprings. 1 


% 
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® This is only applicable partially, In general, the Leaſowes 
are the reflection of Sbenſtone s mind; fimple, elegant; and 
amiable. It is a grazing farm round the houſe, and theſe 
pleaſure-grounds are the incloſures. Theſe incloſures are 
varied; ſore being of a fimple hedge-row 3 others of tall 


trees, and buſhes beneath them; ſometimes theſe lines of trees 3 
are broken, and a wood, a copice, a grove or thicket, forms 
the apparent boundary. It is, in ſhort, the model for a ferme 1 
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Forgive him, if at eve or dawne, ; 
Devoide of worldlye cark, he ſtraye, 
nw” Or all beſide ſome flowerye laune 
He waſte his inoffenſive daye. 


So may he pardoane fraude and ſtriſe, 
If ſuch in courtlye haunt he ſee; 1 
For faults there beene in buſye life, 


From whyche theſe peaceful glennes are free. 


Deſcending, we paſs a lake, ſourrounded with 
trees, one of which, an old thick beech, in the 
fineſt waving line imaginable, overbangs the 
water. Aſcend the Lover's Walk, the fineſt of 
the whole. The filent gloomineſs diffuſed over 
it, prepares the mind for the beautiful and pa- 
thetic inſcription on the urn, to the memory of 
Miſs Maria Dolman, the daughter of a clergy: - 
man, near Kidderminſter, and a couſin of Mr. 
Shenftone's, who died of the ſmall-pox, about 
twenty-one years of age. | 

On one fide, the urn has 


Peramabili ſuce conſobrine 
EY M. D. % 
on the other— N 
2 Ah Maria! 
; Puellarum elegantiſſimi 
Vale! « 
Heu quanto minus eſt 
Cum re liquis e 
To this urn the path climbs beneath a very 1 
thick ſhade, which conceals on one fide a com- 
plaining rill, heard, but not ſeen, to roll over 
_ pebbles, or fall down little caſcades. The | 
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/ After climbing very high, we have a long, 

| _ duiky, unwinding walk, terminated by a ruſtic 
_ temple to Pan, formed of rough ftone, with a a 
Mit of the Tibia and Syriux, and 


«© Pan primus calamos tera conjungere plure 
% Edocuit; Pan curat oves, oviumque magiſtros. 


In the centre ofthis walk; Major Halliday has 
erected a hermitage, the outſide confifting of 
ſhells and glaſs, and tricked out within by a 
Moſaic work of pebbles and horſes teeth. There 
is an aperture, in the centre, adorned with fir- 
apples, which, like the huts in the Highlands of 
ot Scotland, admits the light, and emits the 
ſmoke. - 0 

We now come ont on a high, natural terrace, 
called Mucklow Hill, whence the view expands | 
ſeventy miles. From a ſeat, which had once in- 3 
{cribed on it, | 2 

Divini gloria Ruris, 


ſee underneath us, the modern houſe, (not 
Shenſtone's cottage,) emerging from trees, with 
its caſtellated ſtable; and farther off, the ſeats 


cf four noblemen, Plymouth, Dudley and Ward, 
Stamford, and Lyttelton. 


The next obje& worthy of attention, is Virgil's 
Grove, a cool and umbrageons ſpot, where, on 


entering, a pyramid attracis our eyes; inſcribed 
thus, | | 


P. Virgilio Maroni 1 I 
Lapis iſte cum Luco 3 
Saccr eſto, 


This grove is an opake and "Oo din fs kt 
over by hazel and r underwood ; and theſe 
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encompaſſed hy older and loftier trees, that riſe 

from the bottom, where flows a ſomniferous 

ſtream, | r EA 

| ' - bgrdered-with moſs, 
Where the harebells and violets grow.“ 


Here, while the ſoft, dark ſhade of green re- 
poſes on the eye, the ear is regaled by the diſ 
tant note of birds, (like 'Ariels,) inviſible, and 

the daching of an unſeen waterfal. A little bridgo 

of one arch, is thrown over the ſtream, which 

— winds and falls by turns, till it diſcharges itſelf 
into a ſmall lake. All is ſoft, tranquil and wild. 

On an old tree Mr. Dodfley has written, 


<< Sweet Naiad, in this cryſtal wave, 

Thy beauteous limbs with freedom lave ; 
By friendly ſhades encompaſs'd, fly 

The rude approach of vulgar eye; 

Yet grant the courteous and the kind, 

To trace thy footſteps unconfin'd ; 

And grant the ſwain thy charms to ſee, 

| Who form'd theſe friendly ſhades for thee.” 


Aragged walk leads to a chalybeate ſpring, with 

an iron bowl chained to it, and having on 4 

Kone, | | | | 
Fons ferrugineus 

| Dive quæ ſeceſſu iſto frui concedit. 

A romantic caſcade -daſhes now from glades 
I above, into a rocky baſon, where a ftatue of Ve- 
nus Callopyga was formerly to be ſeen, as if 
3 - bathing. Far off, we heard the melancholy : 
= chime of the bells in Hales Owen ſteeple, which | 
gare a ſombrous impreſſion to the ſcene. | 
At the entrance of the cave leading to the 
3 cbalybeate, is written, 
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luafus aque dulces, vivoque ſedilia ſaxo, 
Nympharum domus. a 


The only other good inſcription, is at the bot- 


tom of a large tree, in Virgil's Grove, and begins 


4 


thus : 


cc Oh let me haunt this peaceful ſhade, 


Nor let ambition e er invade 
The tenants of this leafy bower, 
That ſhun her paths and flight her power.” 


The Leaſowes confifts of two hundred acres, 
and the preſent proprietor paid 17,0001. for it. 
1 picked up ſeveral ſpecimens of plants, in this 
. elyfium; among the reſt, ' Arum, Anemone Pra- 
tenſis, Epilobium Anguſtifolium, Dryas Octo- 
petala, Spirza, Chęrophyllum temulum, Mer- 
curialis perennis; and Bryonia, Starwort, Crop- 
wort, and Enchanter's Night Shade, likewiſe 
grow here. | 

In our way to Hagley, ſee the Dudley Canal, 
which they are carrying from one hill to another, 
in a raiſed mound of earth; a work of immenſe 
labour. 

Hagley and the Leaſowes partake , of the cha- 
racer of their contemporary poſſeſſors, and of 


their poetry. One is more magnificent, more 


laboured to appearance, more correctly claſſical; 
the other humble, paſtoral and artleſs; one is the 
ſplendid villa of a Mæcenas, while the other 
bears the air of the ſequeſtered Sabine retreat. 


HFagley Park confifts chiefly of a number of | 


elegant modern temples, on various eminence3, 
having various views, and various inſcriptions. 


Here is found, in its fulleſt diſplay, the Brown- _ . 
onian ſyſtem of gardening, with all its belts, and 


clumps, and lawns, and ſheets of water. On 


enteriog through a majeſtic avenue of limes, the 
2 Vor. V. i U houſe 
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houſe is firſt approached, a ſtately grey edifice, 


too large to be ſimple, too plain to be magni- 


ficent, too unſhaded to be gloomy, and too ſable 


to be gay. | 


The apartments are decorated with a number 
of paintings, moſtly by modern artiſts, though 


among them, are a Dead Chriſt, and the Marys 


Weeping ; Vandyke. A Madona and Child; 
Rubens. Lot and his Two Daughters Banquet- 
ing; Lucco Giordano. | 
The church-yard has no other merit to claim, 
but that of being claffical ground. Here re- 
poſes that bride, 
To whoſe fair memory flow'd the tendereſt tear 


That ever trembled o'er the nale bier 5 
HATE T, a Poem. 


The next object we come to, is a temple, in- 
ſeribed, 


Viridantia Tempe, 
 Quz ſylvæ cingunt ſuper impendentes. 


It is fituated, as exactly in the middle as a 


pair of Ccorgpaſſes could meaſure, between two 


correſponding banks of oaks, which incloſe a 
circular pond. Directly oppoſite, the trees areclipt 
away; to leave an opening for a ſtraight caſcade, 


flowing down like a bit of white ribbon, from 
a a fimilar temple above. This is too artificial to 


pleaſe. | 
We have afterwards a- little of more natural 


and more taſtefal ſcenes, walks - untouched by 
the ſpade, and trees by the pruning knife. 


On a mofly ſeat, beſide a ſmall caſcade, are 


Ego laudo ruris ameeni. 
Nos & muſco circumlita ſaua, nemuſque. 
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In this walk is a dripping fountain, among 
rocks and roots of trees; anda Venus de Medicis 
is ſeen up to the ankles, intruding on the fim- 
plicity of nature. 

It may not be i improper to obſerve, that there 
are three principal ſtatues of Venus, that have 
eſcaped the ravages of time; The Medicean, the 
Kaya, and the Celiftis. The Medicean is 
quite naked, the Venus Cœliſtis has the lower 
part of the body covered, and the third has dra- 
pery hanging — on the left ſide, and is in the 
attitude of looking over the right ſhoulder. 

It is needleſs to enumerate the many mottos, 
on the many ſimilar temples; they are all appli- 
cable to rural ſcenes in general. 

Some few, however, are peculiarly apt, par- 


ticularly one by Thomſon, on a temple that 


commands a glorious and moſt extenfive view, 
terminating in the diſtant Cambrian mountains; 
nor is the inſcription on the ſeat, taken from 
Milton, leſs appropriate; 


Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of Good, &c. 


The hermitage, and the deception of a ruined 
tower, as artificial obzeQs, deſerve commendation, 

To the wild majeſty of nature, ſucceeded the 
old gardens, cut into plots, and correſponding 
gravel walks, and clipped hedges. This was 
exploded by Brown; whoſe taſte was more ele- 
— — but ill had the ſtiffneſs of art, and pruned 
away the exaberances of nature too Gftematically, 
A pure and genuine taſte, however, now begins 
to pravail, and the happy period is advancing, 


when Nature, Nature ſhall reſume her long loſt 


empire. 
Simplex munditiis, 


—_ Thoſe 
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Thoſe who have viſited the Lakes, and prefer 
Ulls Water to Windermere, and the Borrowdale 
end of Keſwick to all its other gay deformities, 
will enter into my meaning, and feel the force 
of the obſervation. 

Monday, July 3d, ſet off in the coach to Litch- 

field, and thence to Burton, famous for its ale, 
which a late empreſs is ſaid to have been ex- 
tremely partial to. The road is level with a 
river, which ſabjeQs it to frequent inundations, 
By a late one, a boat, of twenty-one tons burden, 
Gated out of the canal over the country, for the 
diftance of three-quarters of a mile, 
| Arrive at Derby, an elegant and pleaſant town. 
Went to ſee the manufactory of porcelain, which 
is carried to the moſt exquiſite pitch of perfection, 
though it never can rival the old China ware. 
| Wereſhewn a ſet of tea-table equipage, with views 
from the Lakes and Derbyſhire, painted in a 
moſt beautifal manner : the price twenty-four 
guineas. 
In this town are ſeveral churches and meeting- 
houſes; and, confidering its fize, no ſmall num- 
ber of places of amuſement. The ſpire of one of 
the charches, in elegance and ſtyle, is only in- 
ferior to that of Wrexham. 

At the New Inn we met with a very ſenfible 
and intelligent landlady; and, here parting with 
one of our companions, we proceeded in a poſt 
chaiſe to Aſhbourne, without ſtopping to view 
Lord Scarſdale's beautiful ſeat, in the vicinity. 

The ground begins to undulate as we. recede 
from Derby, and the view of Aſhbonrne from 
the eminence is pleafing. The houſes are of 
brick, and riſe on the fide of a hill. Several 
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back · ground is filled up by a conical hill, witn 
others, higher and higher, behind it, which bigd 
the diſtance. 1 
After ſome refreſhment, took a walk to Doves 

dale. As ſoon as we turn off from the high 
road, we have a magnificent view of the Dove, 

creeping through a beautiful dale, beſtrewed 
with cottages, and adorned with a neat and pie- 
tureſque bridge, with Oakover Hall and the 
tower of Mapleton, glittering in the ſetting ſan. 
On one fide, a hill projects, thickly over-topped 
with tall firs. ; 

The mountains that incloſe the dark and nar- 
row dell of Dovedale, riſe very precipitous, and 
bear on their fides fragments of rock, that at a 
diſtance appear like a ruined caſtle. On a nearer 
approach to the deception, ſeven or eight black 
pyramids riſe in the middle of the mountain, 
either ſhattered or entire; and were the ſcene on 
a ſandy deſert, and diveſted of its woods, it 
might delude the mind with the fancied plains 
in the neighbourhood of Cairo. As it is, frown- 
ing in craggy grandeur, and ſhaggy with dark 
oaks, that grow out of the chinks, and cling to 
the aſperities of the rocks, it is without a rival. 
The river winds amidſt alternate angles of the 
mountain baſes; which jut out ſometimes in a 
bold and naked rock, and at others, in a pro- 

montory covered with trees, or a gently-ſloping 
bank of graſs. Little tufts of ſhrubs and under» 
wood form iſlands in miniature in the river, that 
enlarge and ſwell the reſt of the objects. The. 
evening was favourable, being lowering and 
miſty among the mountain tops; and intereſt 
was added by the ſolitary bleatings of a lamb, 
re-echoed among the 3 and unanſwered bx 
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its dam. The mountains make bold ſweeps, and 
at the foot of one of them is a grey ruin, like a 
chapel. | | 

| ISdeed, at eyery yard of this dell, the rocks are 
contracting or expanding, in width, and over- 
hanging or reclining, naked or clothed, fteep 
or irregular, perpetually preſenting new combi- 
nations of ſhape. The lonelineſs and. ſilence they 
incloſe, entitle it to be called the Vale of Fancy; 
and as there is but one ragged, narrow footpath, 
it has more the air of being the haunt of imagin- 
ary beings than human ones. 

I botanized in the environs of Aſhbourne, but 
found nothing ſo fingular in the article of vegera- 
dm, as our worthy hoſt of the Blackamoor's 
Head, who had been in Aſhbourne many years, 
and never had the curiofity to viſit the ſublimity 
of Dovedale *. 

Next morning, went to ſee the beautiful monu- 
ment by Banks, in Aſhbourne church, raiſed by 
Sir Brooke Boothby, to the memory of his only 
daughter, a child of ſix years of age. Nobody 
ought ever to overlook this, as it is, perhaps, the 
moſt intereſting and pathetic obze& in England, 


® Roufleau once lived at Wooton Hall, near Alhbourne. 
He planted many curious ſeeds near Dovedale; a Mr, Daven- 
port wiſhed ro deceive Rouſſeau, and allure him into the coun- 
try, by dimiaiſhing the rent. Rouſſeau's pride revolted at this, 
as ſoon as he heard of it, and he quitted the houſe. He left 
in it ſome bottles of a foreign wine, another gentleman had 
ſent him; his pride would not taſte them. He had determined, 
_ for ſome reaſon, not to ſee Darwin; Dr. Darwin planted him- 
ſelf on a terrace, which he knew Rouſſeau would paſs, and 

_ was examining a plant. Ha!“ faid Rouſſe au, are you a 
botaniſt ?”” They entered into converſation, and were inti- 
mate at gnce, Near Wooton Hall js Wooton Lodge, by Inige 
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Simplicity and elegance appear in the workman- 


ſhip, tenderneſs and innocence in the image. On. 


a marble pedeſtal and flab, like a low table, is a 
' Mattreſs, with the child laying oa it, both like- 


wiſe in white marble. Her cheek, expreſſive of 


ſuffering mildneſs, reclines on the pillow, and 
her little, fevered hands gently reſt on each other, 
near to her head. The plain, and only drapery is 
a frock, the ſkirt flowing eafily out before, and 
a ribbon ſaſh, the knot twiſted forward, as it 


were, by the reſtleſſneſs of pain, and the two 


ends ſpread out in the ſame direction with the 
frock. The delicate, naked feet are careleſsly 
folded over each other; and the whole appear- 
ance is as if the had juſt turned, in the toſſings of 
her illneſs, to ſeek a cooler or an eafier place of 
reſt. 

The man, whom this does not affect, need not 
proceed any farther in his tour. His heart is not 
formed to reliſh the beauties of nature or of art. 

The inſcriptions round this charming monu- 
ment are as follow: * 


* 


ITALIAN SIDE, 


1, Right ſide, on the Slab: - 
Lei Che'l ciel ne moſtra terra Nꝰaſconde. 


Le creſpe chjompe D'or puro Lucente 
El Lampeggiar del angelico riſo 
Che ſolean tar in Terra un Paradiſo 
Toca poluere ſon che nulla ſente. 


= 
0 


ENGLISH SIDE, 
3. Left hand, on the ſlab: 


? 


1 was not ia ſafety, neither had 1 reſt, and the trouble came. 


% 


00 4. Beneath 
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4. Beneath, on the pedeſtal : {I 


To Penelope, 
Only child of Sir Brooke and Dame Suſannah Boothby, 
; Born Ap ril 11th, 17935, died March igth, 1791. 
She was in — and intellect moſt exquiſite, The unfortunate 
2 2 parents venture their all on this frail bark, 
and the wreck was total. 


LATIN SIDB., 
5. At her head, on the ſlab : 


; Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia noſtra. 


6. Beneath, on the pedeſtal : 


u vero felix & beata * mea, quæ tot, i mi- 
ſeriis una Morte perfuncta es. 


FRENCH SIDE, 
7. Other end of the ſlab : 


Beaute ! C'eſt done ici ton dernier ↄzile. 


8. Beneath, on the pedeſtal : 
Son cerceuil ne la contient pas toute entiere. Il attend le reſte 
de ſa proie. Il ne l'attendra pas long tems ®. 
p 8 

At Okeover we ſaw a collection of paintings, 
by the beſt maſters; the chief of which are, The 
Holy Family, very fine, Raphael ; I bree Marys at 
the tomb of Chriſt, Carlo Dolce; Chriſt bearing 
his croſs, Titian; Unjuſt Steward, Rubens, very 
fine; John baptizing Chriſt, Titian; Heads, one 
of St. Paul. one of James the Leſs, Rubens ; Five 
Saints ſaying maſi, Titian; Women converfing 


Jo all theſe io of grief, might not one of conſo- 
lation be added ? „% Weep not, of RT bo oh dead, but 


—— | with 
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2 50 els in the garden, Rubens; Two Land- 
andevelt. 

de Holy Family is reckoned the fineſt work of 
Raphael, on this ſubject. This picture, found ac- 
cidentally in a garret, Gilpin, in his tour, infi- 
nuated, was not an original ; which decifion 1s 
ſaid to have highly provoked old Mr. Okeover, 
who uſed to vent his ſpleen againft the virtuoſo 
in no very poliſhed terms 

The view of the houſe and grounds of Tlam, 


from the bridge over the Manifold, has the air of 


elegant ſnugneſs, and of convenience mingled 
with taſte. 

No cold, ſpreading lawns, raiſed mounts, or 
wood in patches and zones, are here. The houſe 
is large, and well fituated, for health and for pro- 
ſpect, on the fide of an eminence. Flower, fruit, 
and kitchen gardens fill up a ſmall ſpace in itsim- 
mediate environs; but thick, old trees ſwell up 
to their borders. From the bridge, on the ri 8 
hand, ſtands the manſion, on a green bank, 
ſlopes down into the river. Farther up, bath 
banks of the river, whoſe falls are frequent and 


brawling, are finking beneath their weight of fo- 


liage. One group of trees on the right, in particu- 


lar, forms the fineſtcompoſition in ſize, ſhape, and 


colour, I ever remember to have beheld, Quick- 
ly riſing hills, rich with young oak, incloſe the 
8 But the plantations themſelves afford, in 


their boſoms, other views, other curioſities, and | 


other delights. 

There is a walk near the river fide, and indeed 
only parted from it by a rude railing, and on the- 
other having a rough, broken, reddiſh rock, with 
caves ſcooped out in it; from the bank above 
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arms acroſs it, like the wings of guardian genit 


of the place,” protect it from the barſh and diſ- 


ſonant intruGons of light and noiſe. Nearly at 
the beginning of this walk, we ſee at our feet, 
firſt the Manifold, and then the Hamps; the one 
after an invifible courſe of three miles, and the 
other of five, under the mountain, rifing like 
great ſprings, and bubbling up violently. Chaff 
and corks, thrown in at the place where they ſink 
into the ground, riſe here again to light. 

We were now conducted to a ſeat, where we 
ſaw Thorpe Cloud, a conical hill, at the extre- 
mity of Dovedale, finely filling up the valley of 
the two floping banks of Ilam. 

We now enter a dark glade, formed by ſeringa, 


laurels, young oak, and aſh, thickening together, 


and oyertopped by more aſpiring firs, larches, 
beeches, and elms. 

We aſcend by winding fteps, moſtly hewn out 
of the rock, to the right, which has tufts of long 


graſs hanging down in different places, and the 


purple periwinkle creeping among its clefts. The 


regularly bending over it, and wild flowers, of 
every bue, of which the geranium was the pre- 
dominant, ſprinkled about. 


— 


Here are ſeveral ruftic ſeats, formed by branches 


wreathing together, like open Chineſe work. On f 


a tree, behind one of theſe, are the following lines, 


which, aft& conning over, and over, and over 


again, I have given up, in the abſolute deſpair of 
ever diſcovering any particle of ſenſe. or meaning 
1 them . 


'With ſoft, ſuſpended Rep, attention moves, 
Apt Nones hovers o'er the liftening groves; 
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walk beneath is pictureſque, with high graſs ir- 
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Orb within orb the charmed audience throng, 4 
And the green vault reverberates the ſong. \ 
This path leads to another equally ſhaded, 
which winds downward to a receſs, built with 
grey ſtones, and having a ftone-table in the mid 
dle. Here Congreve wrote his play of The 1 
Old Bachelor.” An elegant drapery of ivy, pri- 
yet, young beech, and laurel branches, crown 
the roof, and hang from above *. | 
We turned back, in the middle of the hill from 
Ilam, to enjoy the whole in one commanding 
view, Walked four or five miles acroſs fields to 
Ti ſſington, and through a peculiar kind of tiles, 
that are ſeen all over this country, certainly not 
intended for the uſe of corpulent perſons. . 
Tiffington Hall, Sir Anthony Fitzherbert's, is 


not one of the moſt captivating places I ever ſaw, I 
and the inhabitants of the village are as poor and 4 
miſerable as the ſcenery around is bleak and com- : 
fortleſs. At the public-houſe, we could get no- 3 
thing to eat whatever, as their very oat bread 4 
was a week old, and incrufted with blue mould. 
Where farthings are charged, or halfpence re- 


turned as bad, it is a ſure ſymptom of poverty. 
Near manufacturing towns, copper has ſank fo 


uch in value, that it is hardly ever examined. 4 
Some miles farther on, however, after peeping 1 
through a dreary country, and thinly inhabited, BY 


we found the beſt entertainment, and ſeaſoned. .. 
by the moſt attentive civility. | ber 3 

Proceed to Matlock by the Via Gellia, ſo cal A 
ed from its maker, Mr. Gell, who deſerves unu+- I 


OP this ſpot they found that elegant plant, ch: bee 
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ſual praiſe for his public ſpirit, in bringing 2 

new road through ſuch delightful ſcenery. - 
High and ſteep hills, covered with young firs, 


like a nurſery, and, ſweeping in bold baſes, 


guard it on all fideg, Down the bills numerous 
narrow falls devolve, and at their feet, all the 
way along the road fide, frequent grey ſeats ap- 


- pear, covered with turf. The little river in the 


yalley is formed, by the hand of art, for the pur- 
poſes of angling, into ſeveral large baſons. Fall- 
ing from theſe, over walls of grey ſtones, having 
apertures formed for the diſcharge, it forms ma- 
ny good caſcades. Cottages, among the wood, 
and mills at the verge, add to the pitureſqueneſs, 
as does a ſmelting-houſe, which terminates it, 


with its tall chimney aud blue curling ſmoke. 
It was duſk when we paſſed this, and its red fur- 


nace had an effect, amid the romantic ſcenery, 
worthy of the pencil of Loutherbourg. 
At Cromford we enter the valley of Matlock 


Bath, which is three miles Jong, by a paſſage 


hewn out of cliffs, on one fide rifing boldly over 
very thick trees, that only climb up half their 


fieeps, or are left bare in ſome. places, and ſo 
rugged, that they look like ancient round towers, 


covered with moſs. In the middle, the Derwent 
rolls his red and rapid tide, fretted by a rough 
channel; and turbulent with many foamy laſh- 
1 e N 
"The houſe of Sir Richard Arkwright ftands 


nobly on a verdant knoll; but all the pride of art 


is eclipſed here; by the native romantic beauties 
of the place. 


© 'Saxton's Inn, at Matlock, though 1 believe 


not ſo faſhionable as Ma ſonꝰs, we found excellent 
and cheap. After paying our bill for a night, 
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and bathing | in the pellucid ciſtern of the Mat- 
lock water, we walked next morning, July 5th, 
to Smedley's ſhop of ſpar and petrifactious, ſome 


in the natural ſtate, and ſome ingeniouſly manu» 


factured into vaſes, cups, ſeals, and all varieties 
of furniture. In company with this virtuoſo, 
went to explore a ſubterraneous, deep receſs and 
cavern, on the top of an adjacent hill. This is 
not only wonderful, on account of the natural 


appearance it exhibits, but in its having been the 


labour of one man, our ingenious and indefati- 


| gable guide, who cleared away, with his own 


* . 


hand, in an Herculean toil of ſeventeen years, all 


obſtructions from the bottom of the long paſſages, 
and caves, and dungeons, that extend many hun- 
dreds of yards into the boſom of the earth. This, 
place was firſt diſcovered in a ſearch for lead ore, 
which, with ſnow foſſil, ſpar, and petrifaction 


OLA WY 


ſpecimens, as he proceeded, rewarded his aſſidu- 


ity, and ſoothed his labour. 


Irregularly winding to the right and to the 
left, and ſometimes aſcending or deſcending, we 


went forward, each holding a candle in his hand, 
through this dark and dread work of nature, 
where art has only ſmoothed the roughneſſes be- 
neath, and hewn out ſteps in the alabaſter ſpar, or 
the jet rock. Here and there is alſoa rude branch 
to lean on, or hang by, in deſcending the moſt 
rapid declivities, that- the penetration into this 
abode of fileat horror might be effected with 
ter ſecurity. It is, in ſhort, ſuch a place, 

as that the fearful, at every turn, might I 


4 The theeted ſpectre, riſing from the gloom, | 
Point at the murderer” 3 dab, and fhudcer by.“ 
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directions, tumbled on each other. The 
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Such a placeas might, of old, have been the un- 
ſuſpected den of banditti, or the reſidence of reſt- 


leſs ſpirits; that only talked abroad at the ſolemn 
noon of night. | | | 

The largeft of the caverns may be about twen- 
ty-two feet high, and we came to it through a 
divellicated rock, whoſe roof, at times, hung ſo 
low as to force us to ſtoop. The yault of this 
cavern is naturally concave. and unrugged, flop- 
ing away toward the farther end. The bottom 


+ conſiſts of immenſe and weighty rocks, broken, 


ſtupendous, and groteſque in ſhape, lying in all 
e form 
a rugged ceiling for another vault below. Our 


guide held the candles in a particular diſpoſition, 


in order that S—— might take a drawing of it. 


While he did this, I was committing to writing 


the impreſſion I felt at the ſcene. A little ſtretch 


of fancy might have ſuppoſed the guide, lurking 
woith the light behind a rock, to have been ſome 


noQurnal villain, ſkulking from the avengers of 


murder. To affift the delufion, a flight of na- 


tural ſteps,” on the right, leading down to the 


” yault below, preſent a receptacle. for the carcaſes 
of his victims. 23-3 


The whole effect is grand. The mind, over- 


powered, ſometimes ſhrinks within itſelf, but at 
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- Others riſes to the ſublime conception of the 


power, that tore the rock aſunder. | 
From this ſpot the ſcenery, to the end of the 


3 vale, is compoſed, on the left, of ſhelving hills, 


diverſified with rock, wood, and houſes below; 


_ 'while neftled higher up, now and then a bumble 
cot tage peeps from the brow. On the right band, 
-- greater ſteeps ariſe, crowned with trees, that nod 
* 


broad ſtratum of huge, perpendicular 
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ledges of ſtone, All below is gorgeouſly robed in 
- aſh, and oak, and elms, which here and there 
drop their branches, and ſportively float them on 
the Derwent's ſtream. 

A little farther; the Great Torr riſes, with bis | 
rugged front, and at his feet the river daſhes down 
a weir. Oppoſite to this is the proper ſtation for 
taking a ſketch; every turn preſents a change. 

At Parley ; is a ſnug little inn, where we ftop- 
ped for refreſhment, during a heavy ſhower, and 
drank ſome excellent perry. Darley Dale ſeems 
more beautiful than pictureſque; though, in the 
afternoon, its ſcenery aſſumed a fine appearance, 

from the ey, ſan's light, that fell obliquely _ 
on it, — a cloud which refted on an oppo- © 
fite hill. e ſummits of the farther oaks were 
gong white the fide preſented to us was of a 

ar darker hue, 

The cloud was approaching en and 
over the margin of it the ſan, thoaglr concealed, - 
threw ſeveral long beams of faint yellow, and 
below Cliftop, a honſe perched high amon 
Scotch firs, a village ſteeple's . ſadly ſolemn aff. 
ing-bell” flung, through the evening fiilinels, its 
melancholy ſound. 

A 3 -ſwelling group of old, dark 
trees embraces the deſolate turrets and princely 
rains of Haddon. Paſſing through the mafſive 
portals and the firſt quadrangle, — by caw- 
ing rooks, the black ſenior fellows of the place, 
we are uſhered into à hall, guarded by the branch- 
ing antlers of deers, the ſport of ancient nobility, 

the dread of modern. | 
Through diſmal drawing and dreſfing footnd, 
filled with' the tatters of pride, ſome of them 
bearing on their walls the tapeſtry ſimilitude of 
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fierce fellows, like the knave of clubs, and others 
crammed with rufty helmets, and corſlets, and 
breaſtplates, -which once had made them look 
ſtill more fierce, we come into a hall, thirty- 
eight yards long and fix wide. Here painted 
glaſs defies the acceſs of light, and unpainted 
brown walls defy the mind to be cheerful. We 
were told the floor was all made of one tree, and 
the ſtaircaſe of the roots of it : every place has its 
legendary wonder, and this was as good as any 
other. 

A gentleman in Yorkſhire ſhewed me once a 
fimilarly-wonderful tree, which his great ag 
father, had planted, by accidentally. thruftio 
| buoting -ftaff into a hole a mad bull had ——— 
in the ET 11ike a lively imagination, when 
untinctured with malice. | 

The kitchen now exhibited to us a chopping- 
block, whereon an ox could lie with caſe, and a 
fire-place that ſeemed, to make a diviſion of his 
parts on the chopping: block unneceſſary. 

. The contiguous larder has a. leaden bathing- 
tub, ſufficient to hold ſalt meat for a garriſon, 
5 ether, with a place like a tun for ſmaller pro- 

ons. _ The dairy is of equal dimenſions, and 
io returning through tbe We we glanced at 
A 5 with numberleſa ſpit-frames projecting 


= from, dit; farther remains of ancient corman- 


izing. 
bs We hopped. at the White Horſe, i in Bakewell, 
an indifferent jan, in a town. ſtill more ordinary. 
As. ſupper was getting ready, I amuſed myſelf 
with reading the, priated regulations of à club, 
that meets here weekly, the copclufion of which 
1s an exhortation to the members not to get drunk 
or * aue, 4 EG the glory of > the 
honour 
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honour of the town of Bakewell.” A fine coup- 
let, anda good inftance of the bathos. 

After a ni ght's repoſe, we were told Chatſ- 
worth, the Dake of Devonſhire's, was worth 
ſeeing —Aſcend a ſteep hill, and /aw it a mile off. 


Saw enough of it.— Saw theſe vile lawns, and 


belts, and ſummer ſeats, —Heard enough of it 


too. — Aſked a man what curiofities it contained. 


—“ Nothing but what you ſee,” ſaid he, © ex- 
cept it be a tew waterworks.” 


Turned back, and paſſed a cotton manufaQory ; 
the people all coming out to dinner, for it was, 
already one o'clock. From the glance I had of 


their appearance, the obſervations I made were 
theſe : They were pale, and their hats were co- 


vered with ſhreds of cotton. Exclufive of want of 


exerciſe, the general bane of all manufactures, the 
light particles of the cotton muſt be inhaled with 
their breath, and occafion pulmonary affections. 


Owners of fx8mories ſhould confider this; for it is 


not the extended view alone of benevolence, (a 
view they little regard) but the contracted hope 
of ſelf intereſt, that onght to have ſome influ- 
ence on them. Let every ſuch perſon, then, ar- 
der his work-people to bathe every morning, and 
let him have a piece of play- ground for them, 
wherein ſome athletic and innocent exerciſe 
might be enjoyed for an hour or two each day. 


In cotton-works; let each of them drink much 
water; and, to crown the whole, eſtabliſh a ſan- 
day ſchool, where they migbt be inſtructed orat- - . 
1 without being tanght to read. This I deem - 
a neceſſary precaation, as they would have all 


the advantages of improvement of mind and 
moral, without their common banes, —low po- 
n X 3 l Itical 
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Jitical club-rooms, with their idleneſs, their ll- 
quors, and neglect of families. | 

But how, ſay the manufacturers, is ſe}f-intereſt 
to be advanced by this? I anſwer, enter into a 
reſolution not to give the preſent exorbitant 
wages of 2s. to the meaneſt hand, and yet keep 
them ſo far above the wages of agriculture, as to 
excite temptation. Where 18d, is the day's re- 
ceipt of a labourer, 2d. makes a wonderful odds. 
At preſent, how does the matter ſtand ? Why 
thus; the manufacturer gets 48. in two days, and 
this enables him to ruin his health by drunken- 
neſs, and his mind by idleneſs on the third. 

His money ſpent and his nerves enfeebled, 
he returns unwillingly again to work, diſcon- 
tented, and curſing laws, human and divine, 
which have ſo arranged matters, that yon, ſtately 
houſe, and the gilded coach, in which its owner 
rides, ſhould belong to what the Correſponding 
Society, the illuminati and illumigantes of this 
country, have deluded him into the idea, is an 
individual, with no better title to it than bimſelf, 

Baut let us return to the beauties of nature; 
to ſcenes of fiqplicity and contentment, whence 

the reſtleſs ſpirit of curiofity, to ſeek that © which 
only centres in the mind,” has never ſtrayed. 

Peacefal Monſel Dale! let us look down on 
thy ſequeſtered bainlets, and thy huts of happi- 

neſs! Long, long may it be, ere the emiſſaries 
of darknets inform thy inhabitants into envies, 

4 anxieties, and wretchedne(s, or lucre lead them 
from their native paradiſe! 
Middleton,“ ſays an ingenious author, who 
=. © ſketched the route we took, will not repay you 
I for gbiog out of your way. Buxton,” adds be, 
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ig a hateful place.” Although we were within 
a few miles of each, we were guided by his moſt 
elegant taſte, particularly with reſpe& to the 
latter, for we were credibly informed, from other - 
quarters, that Poole's Hole was inferior in gran- 
deur to what we have ſeen at Matlock, and were 
to ſee at Caſtleton. > 75 
The country is hilly and dreary to the Ebbing 
and Flowing Well, although we paſled through 
Peak Fore. But there is not any thing that bears IX} 
the reſemblance of a tree in this reputed ſylvan I 
track. | 
At this well then we arrived, juſt as it was be- 
ginning to flow, which it did till it roſe four 
inches, and then ſunk again in the ſpace of three 
minutes. It is in a little pool by the road fide. 
This being a rainy ſeaſon, the returns are fre- * 
quent, that is in twenty minutes. In dry weather, 
however, there are intervals of three or four hours; 
The. principle on which ſuch wells exhibit this 
phenomenon may be found in any book of natural 
philoſophy, under the article Syphon ; this will | 
account for the intermittent flowing; but as to 3 
| the ebbing, its cauſe has not yet been explained, 


though the whole may be ſolved thus; 


, , 
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Let AA be part of a hill, within which there 
is a cavity BB, and from this cavity a vein, or 
channel, running in the direction BODE. The 
rain that falls upon the fide of the hill AH, or. 
perhaps ſome trifling ſpring, will fink and ftrain 
through the ſmall pores and crannies GGG, and 
fill the cavity K with water. When the water 
rifes to the level HHC, it will have reached the 
neck C of the ſyphon BCE, and the whole will 
run out, the vacunm being formed. The cavity 
will thus be emptied, and the ſpring will ftop 
till it be filled again to HCH. The ebbing is 
formed by the water riſing to the neck of ſome 
other channel H, where it runs off as in ano- 
ther ſypbon HL “. | SINE 

Elden Hole, which a boy, we had hired as a 
guide, led us to, by a circular and needleſs walk 
of ſome miles, from the vanity of ſhewing his 
dreary country, ſtands in the middle of a high 
hill. It is an immenſe rock, rifted by a convul- 
fion of the earth, for the ſalient and receding an- 
gles correſpond. Its length may meaſure about V 
forty yards, its breadth. twenty. It is a horrid, 
fathomleſs chaſm, fringed round with deceitful 
ſhrubs, where the footſtep of curiofity, wander- 
ing too near, might | 


„ Ilead to, we know not whither."” 


Vet here fearleſs boys deſcend, a length to 
which I can hardly bear to look, to get the neſts 


Let EDS, then, be the ebbing and flowing well-pool.- 
At D the ſyphon from the hill, being BCD, will empty itſelf, 
and thus will the water flow to the level DBN, communicat- 
ing with the fyphon LN. When it reaches the neck N, it 
will diſcharge itſelf; and-thus is the ebbing accounted for. 
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of jackdaws, Some cows fell down here not long 
ago, and miners were let down by ropes to the 
firſt landing place, which ſpreads to an acre's 
extent, to try to recover them. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, a black ſervant, belonging to 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood, was let down, 


and brought up furiouſly mad. He never reco- 


vered. . Here ſome wretch, perhaps, weary of 
the world's ingratitude, or deſperately ruſhing 
out from cries of want he could not relieve, has 
ran, and headlong down——The heart recoils at 
the thought. | | 

A. gentleman came, two or three years ago, to 


Chapel in Frith, whence he ordered a poſt-cbaiſe 


and four to drive him, through the ſnow, to El- 


den Hole. His purpoſe was prevented that night, 


and he afterwards told the people of the inn, 


that he had been tutor at an academy of ſome 
young men, near London; and that he had done 


nothing, but inſti] -into his pupils principles of . 


infidelity and atheiſm; that he had reſolved on 
ſuicide, and had fixed on that ſpot, as-the beſt 
ſuited to his frantic purpoſe. | 
We proceeded to Caftleton, deviating from our 
road, to ſee Mam Torr. It is alſo called the Shi- 
vering Mountain, from heaps of earth conſtantly 


tumbling down its fide; and yet the common peo- | 


ple tell you it ſuffers no diminution. \ 
The Speedwel! Mines were a ſubterraneous paſ- 


_ ſage, cut by the Staffordſhire Company, in order 


| 


to drain all the lead-mines in the country of their 


water, 1n the hopes of finding a vein in the way, 


which would compenſate for their Titk. The 


ſpeculation failed, and a gentleman, who adven- 
tured deepeſt in it, though formerly a man of 
immenſe property, was configned to a ' priſon. 
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Although they did not meet with ore, however, 
they dug into one of the moſt ſtupendous won- 
ders, that Nature contains in her dark boſom. 

We deſcended a hundred and ſix ſteps, each nine 

inches in depth, and then embarked in a boat, 

in which we are ferried beneath the blaſted rock, 
diſmal, damp, and horrible, for ſix hundred and 
fifty yards. The two or three glimmering can- 
dles ſcarcely ſhewed the roof of the ſolid arch, 
which is about ſeven feet high and fix wide. 

Every time the boat ſtruck againſt its fide, the 

ſound rolled along the vault, like many gongs 

together. After advancing about balf way, our 
ears were aſſailed by a rumbling, like a continu- 

ed peal of the loudeft thunder. e 

At length we ſtop at a cavern, riſing two 
I hundred and ninety yards from the ſpot we-oc- 
copied. To the top the eye could not penetrate, 
| although one of the men aſcended a ladder of 
ſticks, run into the rock, fifty yards, with two 
candles in his hand. As far as we could ſee, it 
was a black, terrific dome, with dreadful, ſhape- 
leſs holes and hanging rocks, that ſeemed eyery 

inſtant ready to cruſh vs and our little boat. 

The vault reaches as far again; but 


| 4% Whither wouldſt thou lead me ?—Speak —— 
= Iwill go no farther.” | 
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| And where is tie daring mortal, who can look 
; without recoiling on the cataract? We were ſe-. 
I parated from it by a thin railing of wood; the 
man told us we were ſafe, but this railing, and 

this afſurahce, could not keep us from the moſt 

horrid apprehenfionss  — | 
This cataract tumbles near a hundred feet, 
With the din of Niagara, and thence the pit is 
„ bottomleſs. 
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bottomleſs. All the rubbiſh of rock, and fixteen 
tons, of earth, every day for four years, were 
thrown in, nor did the ſmalleſt alteration take 


place. Every joint ſhuddered with a ſenſation - 


never to be obliterated. It was an aggregate of 
every ſource, where feeble: theoriſts have placed 
the ſublime of terror, darkneſs, immenſity, and 
power. 

Should I relate this, I may be thought to Exag- 
gerate. Alas! inſtead of "that, I cannot find 


words to expreſs myſelf; nor was I ever ſo ſenſi- 
ble of the feebleneſs of language as at this mo- 


ment. And here, by one of thoſe involuntary, 


emotions, ſo natural to us when violently agi- 


tated, I daſhed the pen I held in my hand down 
into the abyſs, conſcious of its inefficacy. 

Friday, July 7. Yeſterday was a day of hor- 
ror, and ſleep at night was a ſtranger to our eyes. 
It was a day of impoſition tao, and we reſolved 
to ſee the Peak, and eſcape to leſs dangerous 
parts. There is an old caftle, on a bank above 
the town, but nothing remarkable either in hif- 
tory or pictureſque effect. There is alſo a Daniſh 
lead-mine near, but we did not vifit it. It is 
called Odin's Mine, from the Daniſh deity who 
Lives name to our Wedneſday. 


We entered the Peak by a prodigious cavern— 


Spelunca alta fuit, yaſtoque i immanis hiatu, 


A parcel of ſqualid wretches are at work, bo- | 


ning e | 
85 primifyu ein faucibus Orci, 9 k 3 
. r cubilia cure, „e 
Pallenteſque habit ant morbi, triſtiſque ſenediuby. * 33 


_ Evmetus, & maleſuada Fames, & tarp ele, 
ATLerribiles viſu fermæ. 
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Looking back on theſe, through the firſt turn, 

a curious effect of light and ſhade is preſented ; 
their perſons.in the dark vault, and every line of 
rope, appearing perfectly black, and diſtinaly 
intercepting part of the glare of light, that is ad- 
mitted by the yawning mouth. 

As meaſured by Sir Joſeph Banks and Dr. So- 
lander, this cave is ſeven hundred gnd fifty yards, 
from the mouth to the fartheſi end; and two hun- 
dred and ſeven in height, from the loweſt part to 
the ſurface of the mountain above. 

Wie now bid adieu to the light, and deſcended 
into the vault. We preſently came to a fiream, 
where ſo low was the rock, that we were obliged 

to lie down at full length in the boat; it was like 
croſſing the Styx, it was literally 


Bis nigra videre Tartara 


After we were landed on the oppoſite fide, a 
girl went back in the boat, and her candle threw 
a gleam of light over the arch and the water, 
which grew fainter and fainter, as the dreary in- 
habitant of this « abode infernal” vaniſhed be- 
neath the rock, and recalled the tales of fairy 
_ ſcenes, that our infancy uſed to be charmed with. 

Another paſſage and another huge cavern ſuc- 
ceeded; where, as we lifted our eyes to meaſure 
the dimenſions that mocked them, an inviſible 
vocal concert broke on us at once, as if coming 
ſome where or other from above. Our doubt 
about the ſpot was cleared up, by candles, that 
Were lighted all at once, and ſhewed us, far 
_ aloft, in a natural, hideous hollow, eight or nine 
figures, young and old, holding each a candle in 
his hand. They ſung, in parts, a flow piece of 

muſic, that had a grand effect, for the diſcordant 
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tones and wild appearances barmonized with the 
ragged rocks and the inſerutable darkneſs. One 


figure of an old hag, the leader of the band, re- 


minded us of Tiſiphone, calling together her con- 


| federate furies. 


After exploring .the fartheſt recefles of the 
place, we were hailed, on our return, by © that 
firain again.” I will take a liberty with the poet, 
and ſay, 


t It had a death-liks fall.” 


Now came the-paying part, and our fears of 


impoſition were even more confirmed than our 
other expectations. Silver to our conductor, fil= 
ver to every one of theſe muſical imps, (who 
found a way down ſoon enough to obſtruct our 
paſſage) filver, in ſhort, to every one who had 
been uſeful, or made themſelves officious. 

On emerging again to day, we were- likewiſe 
annoyed by rope-makers, old women, and chil- 
dren, begging and petitioning an ill-beftowed 
charity, as it would bave been, had we gratified 
them all. There was not one true object of com- 
miſeration among the whole, though they lined 
the fireets, in numbers, all the way out of town. 
At length we eſcaped from the clamours of the 


ful green fields; toair that breathed-the untaint- 
ed fragrance of purity, to twitterings from every 


buſh and ſpray, that welcomed us back into the 


regions of nature and of _ - . 
Hopedale is a fertile valley, without any ſtrik- 

ing character, but that of beauty. It is an-infe- 

rior repreſemtation of the Vale of Clwyd. 
But the Vale of Deſolation was at hand; for 


after tzking a ſlight Mi at Heatherſedge, 
: | we 
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we aſcended toa hilly country, where, all around 
us, there was neither houſe, nor hut, nor veſtige 
of cultivation for many miles, and a few ftrag- 
gling ſheep the oaly appearance of life. 

Some miles from Sheffield, the country becomes 
rich, as all countries do in the vicinity of great 
towns, which proves that a more abundant po- 

pulation may perhaps, in time, * force even the 
churliſh ſoil we left for bread.” 

Of Sheffield, deſcriptions are numerous, and 

therefore another would be unneceſſary. 
Its ſtreets are ill paved, its inns dear and dirty, 
its neighbourhood adorned with men hanging in 
chains; and, as a fonte enſemble, it is the moſt 
ſmokey, ugly town I ever travelled through, or 
reſted in. 

Next morning, July 8th, ſet out for Wakefield, 
and travelled through an unintereſting looking 
country. Mr. Wentworth's noble ſeat, near 
Barnſly, ſtands, however, on 8 ſide of a hill, 


'* very beantifolly. | 


Reach Wakefield, one of the prettieſt little 

towns in the kingdom, It is fituated near the 
Air and Calder. Its bridge was erected by Ed- 
ward I. who built the fine, old chapel ſtill ſtand- 
ing on it. Near its noble church, which has the 
higheſt ſteeple in the country, ſtood formerly 
— chapel, which was pulled down A. D. 
1756, when 1wenty-five images, ſome of them of 
alabaſter, were found between the roof and the 
ceiling. Theſe were ſuppoſed to have been con- 


cealed there at the defiruRion of the monaſterics 
by Henry VIII. 421212 i OE ETC, 


Here was fonghe the mau. battle between 


5 the Yorkifts and Laneaſtrians, on December 
20, 1400, in NN —_— Margaret, having 
dome 
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come into Vorkſhire, with twenty thouſand men, 
was oppoſed by Henry, ſixth duke of York, with 
2 ſmall army. Concealing ſome part of her 
troops, ſhe inſulted him in the Caſtle of Sandal, 
Whither he had gone, till his ſon ſhould come up 
with more forces. Deceived by the ftratagem,. 
he ſallied forth, and fell. His bead was fixed by 
der on the gates of York. Some years ago, a la- 
bourer found his ring. 

In Wakefield is an elegant modern church, the 
infide fitted up with moſt elegant tafte; equally 
diſtant from the plain and the tawdry. St. John's 
Street, at one end of which it ftands, and which 
is to form the ſide of a ſquare, is a noble row of 
>" commanding a freſh and extenfive pro- 

& 

3 the moſt deli ghtful little collection of 
gentlemen's ſeats in Rngland, onght, by no means, 
to be overlooked by any traveller. They are 

built round a common; the moſt magnificent is 
that of —— Smith,. eſq. member for PontefraQ 
but the moſt pictureſque, as ſeen from Wakefield 
Bridge, caſtellated among trees above the Cal- 
der, is Mr. Serjeantſon's. Three beautiful ſeats 
in the neighbourhood of Wakefield ; Earl Fitz- 
william's, Sir Rowland Wynne's, and though laſt, 
not leaſt, Walton, the ſeat of Mr. Waketon, un- 
noticed and unknown, will well repay the trou- 
ble of viſiting them. | 

We now proceeded to PontefraQ, and were 
Joined, on Sandey; July 9th, bred e 
ing to agreement. 

This town is very ancient, as appears frac ma- 
ty Roman coins having been dug up here. A 
coin of Nero was found in 1753, whence it is 
e that Veſpaſian, Ys was his hentenant 

> 2 in 
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in Britain, reſided at this place. An hoſpital 

was founded here, in the reign of Henry I.; N 

in that of Richard II. one Knowles founded a 

chauntry for ſecular canons, and an hoſpital for 
old women. 

One of theſe is Rill in ruins, on. the road to 
Ferrybridge, which ſhews that the caſtle was 
formerly at the head of the town. The deſign of 
a caſtle, to protect the old church, which is far- 
ther down than the caſtle, and the old croſs, 
which is a mile from the caſtle, on the high road 
to Ferrybridge, favour the ſuppoſition. The 
New Town ſtands above the caſtle, and is nearly 
three miles to the weſt of Ferrybridge. Although 
it contains twenty thouſand inbabitants, not a 
_ Gngle coach or waggon paſſes through it; for 


there is no trade but that of licorice. 


There is nothing pictureſque about the town, 
except a garden, lately poſſeſſed by Mr. Wilſon, 
the reſpected recorder of the town ; but, ſince his 
death, purchaſed by an eminent grocer, 


06 ' Theſe are your trophies! ignorance and trade,” 


The caſtle, now a venerable ruin, was built 
ſoon after the conqueſt. It continued one of the 


* 


wanſious of the Earls of Lancafier, till the reign 


of Edward III. when it became the property of 
the crown. Here the unfortunate Richard II. 
was murdered in a dungeon, which is ſtill vifie 
ble, though half choked up with rubbiſh. 

This fad ſceqe is well painted by that maſter of 
the heart, the immortal Shakeſpeare; but the 
whole is too long to tranſcribe. 

After ſpending a day at Pontefra, eager for 
4 ſew more ideas, for ſotnething more where- 


. withal to flock our * and our port - 
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folios, we ſet out for Leeds, where we found a 
fair in the market-place; a horrible ſcene of 
 tygers roaring, organs grinding, trumpets ſound- 
ing, blackguards bellowing and thronging, to- 
gether with the effluvia of fiſh from the market, 
and every other combination of attack upon the 
ſenſes. Waited in a public room of the inn, till 
the horſes ſhould be put to, where we overhead, 
at the next table, a traveller jockeying over a 
Leeds merchant, to fall in with ſome plan or 
other. You look very well, Sir, —a ſmile of 
encouragement, from the old buck. © You are 
ten years younger ſince I ſaw you laſt, Sir,'=the 
old one looked alkance in the glaſs, and ſet his 
wig to rights. Come, Sir, fill your glaſs; here 
is health and long life to you, as for independ- 
ence, I don't add it, for your have that already.” 
— Sir, Sir,” was the reply, **T'll be happy to 
ſee you every time you come to Leeds,” 

We were diſappoinfed at not ſeeing the beau- 
tiſul ruins of Kirkſtal Abbey. I had, however, 
viſited them before. WR. | 

The country waves to Otley, which lies low, 
in a rich valley, The deſcent is very fieep. 

The ſhades of evening fell on, as we rode along 
the valley to Skipton, a poor town, where the 
quarter ſeſſions, when we arrived, had engroſſed 
every bed in the houſe bat one, to which, in- 
ſtantly after ſupper, I repaired, leaving my com- 
pavions to ſhift for themſelves, the beſt manner 


they could; for ſleep and ceremony are feldom 


compatible. * 
Settle, where we breakfafted next morning, 


July 11th, lies under a hill, which a joke againſt . 1 


the corporation accuſes them of having agreed · to 
| 1 3 prop 
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prop up, leſt it ſhould tumble down, and over - 
_ whelm the-town and their noble ſelves. 
Near Settle is a place, called -Sedborough, 
Whither 8 from Cambridge 
retire, to ſpend the long vacation at a cheap rate, 
boarding with a poor man, who is maſter of the 
ſcience. The inns at Skipton and Settle are 
cheap, and the morals of the people purer than 
at Leeds; ſome one may aſk, how I can ſay ſo, 
on ſo thort a knowledge of them. I anſwer, be- 


cCauſe they are cheap; for exorbitance always 


argues di ſſipation. | 
A mile from Settle, we ſtopped the carriage 
to look at Giggleſwicke Well. It ebbed and 
flowed ſeveral times, at the rate of twice in five 
minutes. 
The principle is the ſame as that near Buxton, 
but its reciprocations not ſo perceptible. At 


-  Ingleton we were invited to dine with a friend of 


one of the party, and to fill up the time, we pro- 
cured a guide, an old ſoldier, in his ſeventieth 
year, and aſcended Ingleborou gg. 

Ingleborough ſtands on a baſe of thirty miles 


in circamference. Our way was wet and tedi- 


ous, but botany to me beguiled it. Milkwort, 
HFurtle Berry, Leaves of the Nout Berry, Red 
Pipe, a genus of Muſci, Far Moſs, Bear Foot 
. Moſs, Crow Ling, bearing black berries, eatable. 
White and Purple Saxifrage, Rhodiola, moſſes of 


various kinds, Heleborines, and various berries- 
> Peat Moſs forms the ſoil of the banks, with a 


covering of Ling o Heath; but the chief cir- 
cumſtance of which the guide informed me, was 
that there is here a ſpecies of graſs, which, when 
” boiled, cures the rot in ſheep, cauſed, as he ſays, 
i ER ' — i 5 | by 
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by Butterwort, which they eat in ſpring, from a 


ſcantineſs of other berbage *. | 

Vee arrived at length at the top, aſter being 
deluded with various ſummits, that led to new 
heights. Here we ſaw a great” extent of land 
and ſea on the weſt, and a chaos of mountains on 
the other three fides, among which was Whern- 
fide, to appearance towering above this, as it is 
ſaid to do in reality, in ſpite of that elegant dif- 
Lich, applicable to two other neighbouring hills 
4% Pendal, Penengent, and Ingleborough, | 
There are not three ſuch hills all England thorough.” 


The top appears ſrom a diſtance conical, al- 
though upon it there is a race ground, nearly a 


mile round. Here, behind a bleak rock, we 
ſaw a ſolitary, deſerted ſheep dying, but not 


having expired, although the ocows had already 
deſtroyed one of its eyes. | 7 

A little way from the top is a well, and marks 
of Roman caſtrametations, as alſo a beacon at 
top. 'The endicular height of this hill is 
. three thoutnd nine hundred and eighty- ſeven 
feet. Having taken a full view of the landſcape, 
we now made the beſt of our way down, and 


- = 


paſſed a cleft in the ground, called Meer Gill. \ 


It is eighty yards long, but ſo very narrow and 
overgrown with ſhrubs, that in winter it muſt 


be a moſt dangerous cavity for the poor ſheep, 


or ſhelterleſs herd who may wander near it. 
Our way leads over a remarkable horizontal 
flratum, of flat rock, all regg, from within, per- 


This is probably a miſtake. The rot in ſheep is generally 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from inſects, not from vegetables; though 


bf 


indeed ſome vegetables may be a more proper nidus for them | 


* 


than others. 8 TI” 
| pendicularly, 
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. pendicularly, ſeemingly the effect of a volcano. 


The paſſages yawn, and ſhew, at the diviſions, _ 
twelve feet down the rock. 
Weathercote, the next curioſity, nſed to lie 
open, though now the admittance is 1s. each. 
After deſcending forty or fifty yards of rude 


ſteps, we enter under an arch, formed by a pon- 


derons maſs of rock, lying acroſs the two crags, 
between which the paffage is hewu; before, and 
on every fide, is a wild ſcene of tern rocks, that 
are the guardians of the fall, which precipitates 
itſelf thirty-five yards, between the ſteeps of a 
headlong black crag. While S — took a ſketch, 
I deſcended to the bottom, whence I had the 


whole congregated effect of gloom and ſpray, 
and © ruſhing mighty noiſe.” It colledts its 
whole force at-firft at a narrow oval bole, where 


the waters rally, prepared for thecraſh of deſcent. 
After a few yards, however, their impetuous 
purpoſe is impeded by a triangular jutting of the 


rock, on which they beat with ſach impatient - 
fury, as will, in time, accompliſh their ſeeming. 


deſign, to make the whole but one tremendous, 
miſty, deafening fall. e 

From the baſon, it rages beneath the rock, 
and immediately vaniſhes from the view. The 
whole is ſublime indeed, and only inferior to 
Foyers in Scotland. In our way home we di- 
greſſed to Hurtle Pot, as it is called by the 
country people. © I could tear open my breaft,” 
ſays Werter, „and beat my head againſt the 
wall, that I might make the people feel as I do.” 
A ſenſation fimilar is mine, when I cannot find 


words to impreſs other people as deeply as my- 


felf. Such is the caſe here. Here, where filence 
and obſcurity guard the entrance to the ſeat of 
l 2 coutem- 
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contemplation, encompaſſed in majeſtic gloomi- 
neſs, ſhrubs and plants interweave their boughs 
and their roots, together bending over the pro- 


found, and altogether forming one of the ſub- 
Umities of nature. | 


Spelunca alta fuit, vaſtoque immanis hiatu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorum que tenebris. / 


Such was the ſimiliarity to this circular gap in 
the earth, opening down forty feet to a black 
below, which has a communication with 
eathercote. | 135 
Proceeding towards dinner, our guide pointed 
out a place in the fide of Ingleborough, where 
the devil is ſaid to have fixed his hoof, and made 
a rent all the way down; it is probably the 
mark of a waterſpout.  _ , 
God's Bridge is an arch of rock, under which 
a rivulet has hollowed its way, There are other 
appearances of the ſame kind and name, in the 
country. Paſs a ſpring, called the Light Water 
Well, which has its name from its waters having 
been found lighter, than any of the other ſprings + 
in this vicinity, by an ingenious apothecary, of 
Ingleton, who made experiments on them. | 
Above this are ſeveral caves, or ſubterraneous 
paſſages, under rocks for miles; they have dif - 
ſerent names; one at our feet, called Story Cave, 
I was anxious to leck into. I aſked the guide, 
if it was a remarkable cave; Ohl a very re- 
markable one, replied he. © In what reſpect, 
ſaid I, * is it remarkable?” Why, Sir,” he ſub» 
joined, with the profoundeſt | ung jn the 
reſpect of being a nafly, dirty pleace, with a more 
tal fight of water. 
We dined in company with two ſiſters of our 
9 „ hoſpitable 
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hoſpitable hoſt, who recount, as an epoch in their 
lie, the only time they left their father's houſe. 

This incident took place in the year 1745, 
when they ran to the mountains, and hid among 
the caves, to eſcape the fate of the Sabine virgins. 
They are now, however, gliding down in a peace- 
ful ſecurity, unbroken by the apprebenfion of 
being obliged to reviſit Ingleborough. 

At table we alſo found a very civil gentleman, 
who gave me ſpecimens of the Dryas Octopetala. 

The ſubſequent morning, July 12th, the old 
guide brought me ſpecimens of fly Catch, Gen- 
tian, Moonwort, Frog and Fly, and Butterfly Or- 


chis, and Ladies Bed Straw. 


A wood in the vicinity, called Elks-wood, 
is * beft place for botanizing in the kingdom. 
We paſſed it in going to Thornton Force. A 
force, it ſhould be remarked, is here a fall, a 
tarn a lake, and a fell a mountain. 
Thornton Force is a pictureſque caſcalles 
falling into a wooded dingle, where a. fine vein 
of ſlate runs along the bank on ane fide. . This 
would be an eligible ſpot on which to build a 
ſhooting box; as there is amazing capability of 
the moſt taſteful improvement. What would 
not ſome men of fortune give for ſuch. a ready 
covered precipice, and ſuch an elegant plunge of 
water among rocks, whence it flies, prattling 
along its channel, till, at reſt from its agitation, 
it becomes 1 indolent, unſeen brook of Thom- 
fon, that 


cc Was heard, 1 ſcarcely heard to flow.” 


| We now leave Barton, famous for its pottery. 
to the left, and paſs through a ſweet romantie 
_— to Hornby, a neat way with an old 
tower 
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tower and modern houſe; on the top of an emi» 
nence, Here we had a flight repaſt, and walked 
on to a hill three miles from Lancaſter, whence. 
ve looked down upon the celebrated valley, along 
the banks of the Lune. This extent of proſpe&t 
is guarded, to the right and left, by ſoft heavings 
in the boſom of the earth, tufted on one fide by 
elegant groups of trees, and on the other ſpeckled 
up and down with cottages and hamlets, An 
exuberant flat expands in the middle, where the 
unmowed hay and ripening corn formed a de- 
licate change of hues, and through which the 
mild tranſparent Lune, © like a wounded ſnake, 
drags his flow length along.” 
he town and tower of Hornby, which latter 
riſing exactly behind its manfion, gives 'it a 
princely as bound the valley in front; balf 
way up, two ſloping hills form Adant ſide ſcenes 
to the ſtage; and at the back of the whole, Ingle- 
borough fills up the ſkies, in blaiſh bazineſs, with | 
the finely carved line of his top. | 
Approach Lancaſter, cloſe to an elegant aque- 
 du@ bridge, of four arches, which carries a canal 
from Kendal to Liverpool, acroſs the Lune, the 
town, ſwelling on a hill fide, crowned by the 
church and caſtle above, preſents a grand objet. .. IJ 
IT was here going to begin with“ Plas vo . == 
acolently called Longovicum, by the Romans; “ | 
but this has been ſaid and ſang, till repetition | | 
would be vapid; I ſhall therefore only briefly 
remark, that here are. good town hall, three or 
four good inns, and a caſtle, repaired in the 
Gothie ſtyle, dy Wyatt, who has fitted bc _ _ 
two fine ails. * | 


* 


The ſtreets are narrow, and u were ' crowded wht 
4 Quakers, ho bad been . one of their 
* | meetings. | 
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meetings. A terrace, round the caſtle and the 
church, commands a moſt magnificent and ex- 


tenſive view. It was a mild, beautiful evening. 


A dead calm was ſpread over the ſea, which, like 
a mirror, reflected the tints of horizontal clouds, 
above whoſe fleecy ſtrata were painted, purple, 
brown, and golden. | | 

Far off, the venerable caſtle of Pegle-y-fouder 


roſe out of the deep, like an immenſe veſſel . 


ſpreading all her fails. To the north, a body of 
purplith miſt encompaſſed, and hung about the 
diftant bold fells of Weſtmoreland ; and walking 
round, we once more ſee the valley of Lonſdale, 
dreſt in the faint flaſhes of departing day, ſmiling 
ferenity. The aqueduct and auother bridge 
ſpanned the Lune, which in many places had a 
playful gleam of bright yellow diffuſed over its 
bolom. And Ingleborough, but for its well- 
known line, might have been miſtaken for a 
we. forms ſoaring above the horizon. 

Early in the morning of the Ig th, we left 


Jd een e went over the ſands to Ulverſton, 
E u 


a coach which paſſes every day, when the tide 
is out. Every time the ſea ebbs and flows, it 
alters the track of the coach, by carrying away 
or depoſiting ſands, Thus guides are neceſſary, 


of which there are two at different places, paid 


5 by government, though not ſufficiently to pre- 


vent them claiming perquiſites from the paſſen- 


gers. Other carriages, and people on horſeback, 
wait to follow the coach, and the whole pro- 
ceed as in one caravan. We uwere particularly 


f cattudate in a large body, from the circumſtance 


3 of the Quaker meeting the preceding dag. 
D ſhen, we went, © per fyrtes iter æſtuoſas, 
attended by a cayalcade of chaiſes, ſingle 2 
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double horſes, chairs; buggies, and taxed carts, 
the vehicles of the demure; although ſometimes 
beneath the ſtirrup, a filk locking and ſmart 
ankle ſeemed ſlily to peep forth; and ſay, « the 
ſtirrup was not thus low accidentally,” | 

Some weeks ago, three ſoldiers, croſling theſe 
ſands, were overwhelmed by the water, two 
were drowned, and the third ſwam a mile and a 
quarter, quite exhauſted, before he reached the 
ſhore. The only houſe, within a mile or two, was 
a gentleman's, on whom capricious fortune had 
conferred a good eſtate, who,. when the poor 
fellow was carried to him, ſhut his doors againſt 
him, refuſed him any thing to eat, any clothes to 
put on, even a fire to warm himſelf. The wretch 
was obliged to walk, feeble, cold, and wet, more 
than a mile to a village, where the poor people 
at an alebouſe ſhewed him, without retribu- 
tion, all the kindneſs neceſſary in his condition. 
Who would envy riches, if ee 6h with 
an unfeeling heart ? 

Acroſs the ſands is a fine drive; to. the left is 
the great dead flat of ſand and ſea, with the hills 
gradually rifing, till, far back, they terminate in 
a confuſion of mountains. The inland view is 
bounded by Ingleborough, now an old friend, 
who ſhews various phaſes as we-advance. On the 
coaſt, are bulging. and finking, indented lands, 
rich in woods, and-bold with rock, having fertile 
valleys in their hollows, one of which is finely 
pointed in the centre by Silverdale church tower. 

Arnſide Fell and Silverdale Nab, a mountain 
of rock, whoſe colour is appropriated to its. 
name, gaard the channel, where the Kent diſ- 
char rges his waters into the ſea, at à bay, in 
whoſe mouth are ſeveral little verdant iſlets. _ 
Vor. V V. 2 N : Paſs . 
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| Paſs over a neck of land, on which ſtands 
Hookborough, the etymology of whoſe name is 
illaftrated by the fallowing anecdote : 

Many of the curacies in this track, on account 
of the poverty of their ſtipends, were ſome time 
ago only an object for poor young men, whoſe 
learning was confined to reading, writing, and 
a ſmattering of the Greek 'Teftament. Such a 
curate once bad Hookborough, which bas its 
name from abounding in hooks, a kind of ſole- 
fiſh, on which the poorer of the inbabitants 
chiefly ſubſiſt. A biſhop of Carliſle, viſiting his 
1 happened to Kop here, and ſent for 
the curate, Among other queſtions, relating 
to the pariſh, one was, And pray, Sir, 


what number of ſouls have you in your cure?“ 
„ Why, my Lord, very few ſoles, bat a power 
of hooks.” There have been inſtances of ſome 
of. thoſe candidates for orders getting the Greek 


of the four Goſpels by rote, and the appropriate 


Engliſh for each bs, without underſtanding 


the language grammatically—a deſperate fag for 
151, a year! But the caſe is now altered: theſe 


curacies are almoſt univerſally filled up by young 


men, of ſome — rty, from the Univerſity, who; 


fince friendly titles, as they uſed to be called, 


have been rejected, accept theſe. cures as a le- 
gitimate ſtep to ordination. Living. is ſo much 


' - dearer; that 131. is not an object for indigent 


lads to labour ſo hard for, particularly when 


5 the. church, in à greater degree, 4 filled. with men 


pl 


we regard. the increaſe of the various branches of 
manufactures, and the diſrepute of literature, 
por compared with wealth, among the modern 

Theſe eircumſtances united, tend to make 
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of family and reſpectability, at Sl than at 
any former period. 

. We now enter on Leven Sands, whers | is a fine 
circular proſpect. Deſcribers of views in general 


fail to impreſs a diſtinct idea on the ſenſes of the _ 
reader, from want of regularity. About to en- 


ter on the moſt beautiful ſcenery, I ſhall, here- 
after, in deſcribing, fix one ſpot in a landſcape, 
whence the beſt bird's eye view of the whole is 
to be had, and beginning in front, ſhall go 
round to the right hand, and returning by the 
left, make a complete ſweep. Thus, in Leven 


Sands, we have in front Ulverfton hanging down 


the fide of a well-wooded hill, patched with 
cottages, and gay with verdure. To the right 
lies the baſon of Ulverſton Bay, three miles in 
breadth. It runs up into the main land, and 
groups of - fiſhermen, in various places dragging 
their nets, form good objects to cover the dead 
level of the ſands. A — of promontories, 


- enriche& with groves, extend in front of the in- 


land ſcene; their valleys, opening to rich pro- 
fpeQs far up the country, till they are intercepted 
by ſome hill or rock. Once more in the diftance 
are diſcerned the grey, alpine, tops of Welt- 
moreland, wrapping their huge ſhoulders in 
mantles of miſt. Glancing farther round, the 

eye fixes on Holker Hall, the ſeat of Lord 1 
Cavendiſh; its grounds, in fine natural jirregu- 
larities, taſſeled with groups of hanging trees, 
and begirt with unformal belts. Behind it, the 
country expands in valleys of paſturage and mea- 
dows, that vie with hanging woods, in ri fing up the 
high ſides of the hills. From hence the land we 
paſſed juts out into the ſea, terminated by Hum- 
—_ _ phery- 
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hrey Point, covered with wood, and having 


Cartmel Wells, a watering-place, on the edge 


of the ſea. The eye is now permitted to wander, 
unchecked, over the vaſt expanſe of ocean, The 
caſtle and light-houſe of Peele appear above 
« the verge of the ſalt flood,” the rock of ages, 
and towards this, ſhelve down the hills, from 
| whence this circular deſcriptive tketch-. ſet out, 
cultivated all along, and beautified by wood, 


incloſures, villages, and cots, coolly built on the 


water's margin. 

Conithead, ſaperb in foliage, ſtands within a 
mile of Ulverſion, tapering to a white monument 
on the top. 

The priory reſts at his baſe, ſcreened and ſank 
in a grove of ſy camores. Before it, in the mid - 
dle of the fand, is Chapel Ifle, where the ſea 
has encroached. This is an elegant little rain, 
airy with young trees, and conical, with one 
end alone pointing upward. In ſhort, in moſt 
places, wherever the eye turns, all is farther 
grandeur contraſting with approaching elegance, 
à front of beauty incloſed by a difance of mag- 
nificence, ' 

Ulyerfton#* is a neat ſmall town, its chief inn 
civil, cheap, and commodious, After breakfaſt, 
we ſet out for Furneſs Abbey, ordering a late 
dinner, The redneſs of our ſhoes indicated a 


near approach to the iron-works, whether A —— 


went; but S—— and I, not being mineralogiſta, 
proceeded to Dalton, a neat village, the ancient 
Capital of F urneſs.” | 


This was FILE » Ulverſtan ; $2 many yo the 
farmer's daughters, in their tire, bore marks of — as well 


opulence, * their toute * 28 united with. 


beauty , 
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We enter Furneſs Abbey through a Gothic» 
arched gateway, with a thick drapery of ivy 
hanging gracetully down on one fide. The at- 
ternoon was favourable for viewing it, as the 
ſun was overſpread with clouds, and a ſolemn 
calm reigned thronghout the air, uabroken, but 


by the cawing of the rook, the drowſy bum of 


flies, or the complaining of a haunted ſtream. 


And now and then ſweet Philomel would wail, 
Or ſtockdoves plain, amid the foreſt deep, 

That drowſy ruſtled to the fighing gale, 
And ftill a coil the graſshopper did keep; 
Yet all theſe ſounds yblent, inclined all to ſleep. 


TromsoN's Caſile of Indolence. 


The approach is lined by venerable old trees, 
which envelop the ruin in their awful liſtening 
gloom. The way is firewed with fragments of 
deſolation. Reached, through theſe, the filent - 
contemplative remains of the tall pile; and a 
train of ideas of the moſt ſerious nature ruſh 
upon the mind; melancholy from remembrance, 
calm with fiillneſs, breathing love of peace 
and lonely mufing.” We are ſtruck with an ex- 
tenſi ve ruin exactly in a proper ſtate of decay, to 
ſhew the depredations of time, without effacing 
the grandeur of what it once was. | 
It affords a contraſt of the ſolid, maſly, pillars 
of Saxon, with the elegant. cluſters of Gothic 
architecture. From one point of view is a Saxon 
aiſle in the foreground, irregularly crumbled, 
and ſheltered immediately behind by a long range 
of round-topped windows, and arched vaults be-. 
neath them, begirt with ivy, and beſtrewed'with 
wild ſhrubs and high waving graſs. Bebind ap- 
pear the loftier towers of the chapel], their figured 

; E E walls, 
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walls, moſtly open, with high and deep- wrought 
Gothic windows, through which a rook, flapping 
his black wings, afforded a melancholy proof of 
_ defertion and deſolation. The eaſt window bas 
been peculiarly noble. How grand muſt have been 
the deep-toned organ's ſwell, the loud anthem 
of a hundred voices, rolling through theſe roofs, 
and penetrating the hallowed grove! What de- 
votion would not riſe upon enthuſiaſm's wings, 
| when it heard the toll of a veſper bell, thrown 

with mournful ſound, through a dead calm of 
air, like this; or rarely filling up the intervals 
of winter's howling blaſts. | 

Even now, when all theſe heaven-inſpiring 
ſounds have ceaſed, even now does memory recur 
to them; and fancy peoples the gloom with all its 
former inhabitants. For every footftep treads 
where ſouls, diſguſted with tbe world, retired to 


133 refuge from its turmoils ; or where the broken 


and moſs-covered ſtatue, extended among weeds, 
with its feet folded into the form of a croſs*, 
denotes to thoſe, to whom all the world is a pil- 
grimage, where their brethren have gone to reſt 
before them. | AE cs. 7 fa OE 

Walking round the abbey, at every tarn the 
ruins take a different appearance, and new frag- 
ments appear. At one place, in particular, amid 


à weeded court of pieces of fallen arches, crowns 
olf pillars and their baſes, intermixed with rub- 
dich, all in one maſs of confuſion, crumbling 
together, are two ſeparate, ſolid, thick, fides of 
2 tower, the arch of which formed a lofty win- 


dow, correſponding with the two oppoſite at the 


®* The thighs folded over each other, is a Ggn that the 
- perſon who lies below, made a pilgrimage to Jervialem, 
„ eaſtern 


* 
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eaſtern end. A piece of the arch till diverges 
at each end, and aſh, and ivy, and long graſs, 
wildly cling around. Looking backward, we 
have, in perſpeQiive, the entrance of many cloifters 
or cells underneath, of a red ſtone, and round at 
the top, the pillars, as it were, cluftering in links 
of chains, The whole is one grand group of 
venerable decay. Hither let the Athieſt come, 
the fool, who hath ſaid in his heart, there is no 


God; and, awed into ſolemn contemplation, re- 


cant the thoughtleſs principle, imbibed but with 
the bowl of riot, and profeiſed but ia the crowd 
of mirth, 

Sach are theſe haunts of meditation, whine 
ſaints of old held converſe with immortal r- 


and ſtill 


«© Where, oft at dawn, as one forgot behind, 
Who longs to follow, yet hike nowing where, 

Some lonely ſhepherd, o'cr his ſtaff reclines, 15 
Pores on the graves, and ſighs a brolcen . * 


* 


In the chapel, and without, are ill ſome frail 


' memorials of the dead, which have loſt the re- 


cording inſcription, and the authenticating date; 
while a few preſent mutilated characters, which, 


even a profeſſed antique, in vain, endeavours 


to decypher. 
It was not without regret that we left this 


place, nor without a ſenſation, undeſcribable to 
thoſe who have never felt it, and to be conceived 


without deſcription, by thoſe who have. Perhaps 


ſomewhat of the kind. was experienced by a lats 


traveller, when the following ſeutence was pen 


ned: 
« I cannot, without a thrill of rapture, recal 
views which I have ſeen, which are never to be 
forgotten, 
\ X 
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forgotten, nor looks 1 have felt in every nerve, 

which I ſhall never meet again. 

Friday the 14th, being a moſt delightful day, 
I ſep e from S—— and A——, and walked 

— to Coni ſhead Priory, which, though four 


miles out of my way, held forth the temptation | 


to a viſit. 

The country was rich by the way, and the 
. grateful breath of the new-mown hay was an 
. antidote to the melting heat. Arrived there, I 
found the chief merit of it was the view from it. 
Determined to have that in perfection, I olimbed 
a hill to the left of the houſe. To begin on the 
Jeft hand and go round to the right, I had firſt 
an old black tower on the top of Coni ſhead Point, 
which is weighed down with a i robe of 
wood. 

On a bank, at the foot, ſtands the priory, its 
ſouth front in the modern, its north in the 
Gothic ſtyle. Before it a row of ſycamores wave 
gently to the cool breath of air that plays from 


the ſea among their tops. The tide is now out, 


and veſſels are ſeen throngh their boughs upon 
the ſands, whoſe uniformity, is again broken by 
Chapel Ifle, with ſcanty wood and pointed ruin. 
The diſtance. is filled up by a bold maſs of moun- 
tains, piled in diſorder, which extend in a chain, 
very near on the eaſt fide, but receding, towards 
the Atlantic, in fainter and fainter bues; till, at 
laſt, they are ſcarcely diſcernible from the whitiſh 
vapour that floats along the horizon, or from 
a ſingle faint line of land ſeen over the expanſe 
of waters, perbaps the Iſle of Man. The whole, 
however, is inferior to the view from the ſands ; 
repaying, and-but —_— repaying, * trouble 
ol TY it. . 0 
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The heat was intolerable; and I walked un- 
fortunately a mile farther than was neceſſary, 
from a miſtake of High and Low Nibthwaite. 
When I returned, I found my companions'in a 
neat alehouſe, with refreſhments” before them, 

in which I was ready to partake. The walls were 

covered with rude paintings, by a ſelf-taught 
| genius, who never had wandered beyond the 
i precincts of the lake. 
B I have often remarked, that local cirenm- 
. ſtances influence, in a great meaſure, our diſpo- 
ſitions aud amuſements. Thus, on the borders 
4 of the lakes, the cottagers are rude maſters of 
t the pencil. Among the mountains, the agree- 
5 able echoes from the rocks call forth the thep- 
f herd's pipe. 

From what I have obſerved at college too, 


8 young men from the maritime parts are moſt 
e given to ſpeculative and contemplative purſuits; 
© while, in general, thoſe edacated in a public 
n ſchool, cannot live without inceſſant fociability:. 

t. A amnſed himſelf in tracing the manners 
n of pure untainted fimplicity, which is the ſame 
every where, and was exemplified here in the 


N. newly · married daughter of our alen and her 
1— huſband. 


1, He afked the latter, where he had anal his 
Is expertneſs in landſcape painting, and making of 
at looking-glaſſes. It is quite natural to him,” 


h replied his mother, . for he never ſlept out of this 
m cottage in his life, except, indeed, one night, 
ſo when he went a cwtirg.” A now being de- 
e, firous to diſcover the extent of his adventures, 
5; I aſked the girl where the lived. Hard by, Sir.“ 
le I © Have you ever been on the lake?” Never 
dut one day, when went to be courted ; — 
| was 
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I was ſo afraid, that ſo far · from thinking of any” 
other perſon, I bad enough to do to take care of 
myſelf.” Thus. courting, and being courted, 

ſeemed their ſole ſtimulus to action. 

_ Sailed down the Lake of Coniſton, which i is 

fix miles in length, and about one in breadth. 

Wie go from 2 to ſtraits, and thence. into 

wider bays; ſome promontories are bold, rough 

and rocky, others elegantly wooded, and e 

away into the water. Sequeſtered cottages are 

ſprinkled upon the banks, which form the baſe 
of craggy hills to the right and left. Below they 
are verdant with incloſures, and rich in wood, 
and the village of Conifton hangs half way up, 
at the fide of a little headlong torrent, the Black 

Beck of Torver. 

On this fide (the nortb) the lake has colleded 
all its force of faſcination. After mooring the 
boat, we bathed, and aſcended a little eminence, 

"whence we had a moſt enchanting view. The 
character of Conifton is romantic; and this cha- 
racter gives ſuch ſcope for imagination, that, 
where it prevails, the beauty of-the landſcape 
muſt be ſupreme. A ſmall iſland, covered with 
ſhrubs, riſes in the middle of this charming lake, 
and adds to its pictureſque effect. 

Conifton Hall lies near the Black Beck of 
Torver, a humble grey houſe, with four tall 
chimneys, inveloped in ivy. Farther down is 

anotber ſingle cottage, on the lake's brink, and 
ſcreened behind. by a thick copſe, that riſes up 
the bank. Behind theſe ſweet ſceries are a range 
of ragged rocks, in a dark ſemicircle ; - theſe are 


incloſed by the Conifton Fells, and the rocks of 


Torver, huge, black, and ſtupendous; while the 


2 and unexplored mountains of Cove, 
. 4 | "I 
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' Rydal Head, and others without a ſhape and 
without a name, o'ertop and enfold the whole. 

| The day and the time of the day were ſuited 

exactly to the view. The fells, that were not 
|; illumined - by the ſun's beams, were leadiſh in 
their hue. But a body of miſt, dipped in yellow 
ö by the ſun; which was now ſinking behind their 
\ tops, hung betwixt them and the rocks below. 
Avery dark blue cloud, that capped one of the 
- fartheſt ſummits prevented a ſingle beam from fal- 
D ling on the ſublime parts. The lovely foreground 
y glittered in delightful- contraſt to the angry 
i, BE blackneſsof the diſtant alps. 

5, . Having completed our navigation of the lake, 
k we now aſcended a ſteep hill, from the top of 
| which we ſaw Windermere, winding bis broad, 
4 ſullen channel, like a large river, round the feet 

* of a beap ot confuſed monntains. 

©, It is fed chiefly by the Rotbay and Brithway, 
ne two rivers, up one of which the trout, and up 
a- I the other the char go to ſpawn. ' For many years, 
at, not a ſingle one of either has been found to en- 
pe I croach on the prerogative of the other. | 
th Hawkeſhead is a neat, clean, little town, its 
ke, I bouſes whitewaſhed; as is the church tower, 
ich from à difiance forms a fine image. 

We put up bere at the Red Lion, a'cheap, 
and civil, and pri imitive looking inn! -Eatin 
at er tes, and dreakfalt, Was oe 0. 
hea a e 1 

Saturday, J oly 15th} walk to Bownels mils 
along Efthwaite Lake, an ugly ſwatnp. Ag you . 
come — the hill, Windertiere opens in all its 
majeſty. In this lake, which is the largeſt; there 
are fohr thouſand five hundred and thirty-foùr 
acres of water. Here it was that Mr, Gray; the 
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| . poet, who was remarkable for timidity, being 
= - told, that the beſt ſtation was on the oppoſite 


| ide to Bowneſs, where he was, ſuffered himſelf 
1 to be carried over the water blindfolded, that he 
| might not ſee his danger. 
= When he had got over, he aſked the guide i in | 
i the midſt of his fit of trepidation, if any perſons i 
| had ever been drowned there. The man told 
him, that a century ago, ſome perſons had been 
Joſt by their own imprudence. This informa- 
tion determined him vot to go by water; the 
only alternative; was under impending rocks, as 
frightful as can be conceived. © Take me to 
Bowneſs any way,” cried he to the guide. He 
never lifted up his eyes all the way thither. 
We took a boat at "the Ferry Honſe, and rowed 
about for a ſtation, to take in the whole at a 
view. The firſt object worthy of attention, is the 
Ferry Houſe itſelf, which is a ſweet cottage, at 
the extremity of's promontory, that, wooing an 
oppoſite cape, conttads the lake to a narrow 
rait. A rich group of ſycamores ſwell round 
this hut, and bebind it a neat dwelling houſe 
crowns a cultivated knoll, backed by — fteril | 
3 hills, variegated with rough ridges of rock. _ 
= Windermere is the king of the lakes, He is 
4 crowued by a large, well wooded iſland, on which 
ſtands Mr. Cur wen's ſeat, a rotunda pointed to a 
ſwall round ebimney, and baving a- portico in 
front. He is geinmed by ſeveral other iſlets, 
called Holche, and robed 3 round by every 
variety of nature. There are incloſures, green 
with corn, and Waving with unmowa hay, 
covered by the grey hanging rock, or the foreſts of 
dark rs. There are banks, verdant with a variety 


2 wood, and W with cottages, ſome re- 
2 ; - fleQted 
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fleted from the. water's edge, others more re- 
tired, and neſtling above half way up the neareſt 


hills. To 'the northward, promontories divert 
the channel of the lake, diverſified with cattle, 
browſing the ſhrubs, or biting the graſs, and one 
faint mountain rifing behind a blacker one, 


ſhuts in the ſcene. 


We cannot forbear to notice the little fleet of 
Mr. Curwen, conſiſting of ſeventeen veſſels. 
Groups of his men, who man them, form fine ob- 
jects, in ſcarlet uniform, on the iſland. Behind 
this are rocks, that riſe abruptly, patched with 
bunches of ſhrubs, and animated with the bleat- 
ings of ſheep, ſcarcely diſcerned, far up among 
their cliffs. Theſe form a grand contraſt to the. 
fairy, artificial ſcene below, to the well-drefſed 
iſland, the. trim boats, the elegant villas. On 


the eaſt coaſt, Bowneſs, Lowood, Calgarth, are 


romantically ſeated on the bank. 

The whole ſhore is beautiful, and incloſed at 
the ſouth end with the ſublimity of fells, the 
grey miſt of whoſe tops leaves the imagination 


to elevate their heads to heights © beyond the 


ken 'of mortals.” Even here, however, it is not 


ſo intereſting as the head of Coniſton, we ſaw 


yeſterday, 'This excels in greater extent of water, 
and variety of proſpect; that, in whatever is ele- 
gant, romantic, ſublime. » 

And yet ſo much effect is i to cauſes, 
ſo fuQuatiog and uncertain, that the compariſon 
may not be fair. Had we waited a thouſand 
years, we could not have found a more favour- 
able diſpoſition of atmoſphere, of ſun, and cloud; 
than when we ſaw, Coniſton, 

We ſtopped at Lowood, after having paſſed 
Calgarth, a ſeat of the Biſhop of 1 | 
Vor. V. Aa Here 
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Here lived Hoggart, a labouring man, who 
. matle-verſes, &c, He was of the ſame family 
with Hogarth the painter, who firſt ſoftened the 
name. Iwo ſkulls were left here, of which a 
popular ſuperſtition long held, that if removed, 
they would ſtill find their way back, One, how- 
ever, has been carried to London, and there it 

remains. ; \ 

Tempted by the delightful fituation and ap- 
pearance of Lowood, we put up for the night. 
The lake is here like a baſon, various elegant 
ſeats are planted ronnd its border. ' One of theſe 

belongs to Miſs ?, the adopted heireſs of 
mo old ladies, who left her this beautiful place, 
on condition that ſhe never ſhould marry; with 
liberal annuities for the careful maintenance of 
ſeveral dogs and cats. : | 
The oppoſite fide of the lake from Lowood, 
is juſt diſtant enough to have all its beauties pro- 
minent, and its aſperities ſoftened or concealed. 
Roads, that in reality are ſtony and difficult, ap- 
pear waving, whitifh lines, oppoſed to the dark 
- woods on either fide. A villa that, when ap- 
prodched, is cold and unſheltered, tapers to an 
obeliſk, on a verdant knoll, a cottage damp with 
Exhalations may fit like a water-nymph on the 
brink,” or a hamlet, the refidence of poverty, be 
a fair ſpeckler of the mountain's brow. Such is 
hope, as youthfal fancy pourtrays it; thus, as we 
draw near, are the bright deceptions detected, 
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'-,- and all our golden dreams at an end. 
E - Such too are characters exalted above the reach 
of minute examination; their little foibles are 
= too little to be ſeen at ſuch a height; bat it 
bas been well remarked by Lord nn 
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that no great man was ever great in the eyes of 
his valet de chambre. 

As to the complaints of painters, with reſpect 
to Curwen's Iſland having too much gardenagge 
in it, I agree with Clarke on the abſurdity of f 
his being obliged to ſend on ſhore for a — \ 
or a cabbage, and with Swift's King of Laputa, 
who declared, that that man truly deſeryed well 
of his country, who could make two ſtalks of 


corn grow where only one had been before. This 
applies to all grounds, Which muſt not be laid 


out to pleaſe Gilpin, and other fanciful trayel- 
lers through a country, but for the comfort of 


| thoſe in it. Cottages, like Shenſtone's, with 


their ſcenery round, which form the boundaries 
of incloſares, are alone to be termed excellent. 

' Rowed out into the lake after dinner, A pro- 
montory excludes the ſouthern end, and we have 43 
only an immenſe, unruffled, circular pond. | Lo- 1 
wood and Dovecot, a ſmall place above it, peep- 0 
ing from their groves, preſent a new variety of 


proſpect. The mountain line of the farther 
ſhores is a bold, broken curve. 


Theſe have one brow, illumined by a pencil R 3 
rays burſting from behind a cloud, aud the.reft 4 
one maſs of deep purple, with thin veils of miſt IF 
reſting on their ſhoulders, or moving forward, S 


- ſlow and filent, like immaterial beings. Lang dale I 


Pikes are two craggy excreſcences of a dkant 
fell, they tower above the lower clouds, and 


| ſhow their black heads, half enveloped among the ; \ 
higher. The water has various hues, according 43 


in darker refleQion with thoſe of the upper fir- 

water, ſeldom noticed; and which I conjectured 1 

at t firſt to proceed from the ſurf, whoſe undula- 
"SS os tions, Iv 
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tions, ſeen horizontally, hide the intermediate 
ſpaces, The innkeeper, however, afterwards told 
us, they were 3 to the draughts of air that 
come down through the valleys. This ſeems 
more probable, as Abele lines are not uniform 
- Either in breadth or exiſtence. All that lay 
around was ſoft, repoſing, delicate, and cool, 
chiefly the ſhelving hills, at the northern extre- 
mity, which, with their ſubaqueous images, were 
of a faint, grape-like hue, while reality was ſe- 
parated from ſhadow, by one of the broadeſt 
filver beams. 

It is in ſuch a ſcene as this, that lifileſneſs 
about the buſineſs of life is moſt apt to creep 
upon the mind, in which the poet's imaginary 
Caſtle of Indolence might have ſtood, when we 
wiſh to forget, that . are ſuch things in 
being, as a world, on whoſe ſtage we —_ bear 
a buſy part; a ſociety, to which we are bound to 
contribute. 

- Wiſhing to examine the effect at all bours, I 
walked down after ſupper to the water edge, to 
take another view of Windermere. All was 
boſhed and filent as the grave. Dark and heavy 
clouds opened to a broad gleam of tawny light, 
that made the objects barely viſible. The reflec- 
tion of this on the lake was very grand indeed. 

The water was covered with ſtill dimplings, 
and all around were delicate filver lines, of the 
breadth of a fingle hair. The ſhadows of the 
united fells darkened one half of the deep; and 
through part of the firmament that was bnco- 

vered, a ſolitary ftar was wandering. Unſub- 
ſtantial forms of vapours flalked along the moun- 


Y tain baſes afar off; they were Oſhan's miſt- robed 


— of the valley. | 
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Of all ſublimities, that of filence is the moſt 
awful. Cireumſtances that, in repetition, would 


appear ttiflingly minute, contributed much to 


the general grandeur. The boats ſeem to par- 
take of the univerſal reſt, and one buſhy wave, 
at the edge, appeared a lullaby, to rock all na- 


ture elſe aſleep, 


Spirits of calmneſs were abroad, to ſmooth. | 
every ruflling of the heart. The level"expanſe 
of waters imparted its properties to the breaſt, 
every aſperity was worn away. Reſentment, 
envy, diſlike, and every paſſion that agitates the 


world, were far from theſe ſcenes and from the 


mind; they encroached not on the unmoleſted 
reign of peace, ſolemn, calm, meditative, and 
ierene. 

Sunday, July 16th, after arriving at Amblefide, 
we climed up the hill behind it, to ſee a caſcade, 
which at laſt proved not to be the one we in- 
tended to viſit. It is a ꝓictureſque, though a 


ſcanty fall. Two ſeparate daſhes unite their 
ſheets, and tumble together ſome yards, between 


dack, broken rocks. The day is part admitted, 
and part excluded, by the boughs of oaks and 
other underwood, that bend to an arch acroſs 
the rugged channel. 


Went on to Sir Michael LeFleming's, a beau- - 


tiful ſeat, at the head of Windermere, and com- 
manding a magnificent proſpe&t of the whole 
lake. The road thither lies through copſes and 
meadows, over pictureſque bridges, with cot- 


tages and mills at their ſides. 


The family of the Le Flemings it is a very old 
one. In 8 of James II. Sir Daniel Flem- 
ing was elected member for Cockermouth, after 


2 du. e diſpute, which coft bim 201. 
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Alike conteſt there, in the year 176g, coſt each 
party at leaſt 50,0001. 

Rydale Hall, the name of the ſeat, is embow- 
3 in tall oaks, that have braved the blaſts of 
centuries. They climb the ſides, and ſtraggle 
among the tops of mountains, which are backed 
by other fells, more aſpiring, dark and huge. 

The firſt, or Large Caſcade, as it is called, only 
applicable by compariſon, is certainly a fine ob- 
ject; but inadequate to the deſcriptions that 
have puffed it, inadequate to thoſe we have 
addy ſeen. The fleep rocks, and old rugged 
arms of mountain-aſh and oak, ftretching forth 
Horizontally from their clefts, and_their leaves 
quivering in the air, agitated by the fall, afford a 
pictureſque toute enſemble; but there is too much 
broad blaze admitted, to render it romantic, al- 
though we were amuſed with the priſmatic co- 
lours, formed into an arch, beneath our feet, by 
the ſan's rays upon the team. This fall would re- 

ceive much additional beauty, were the approach 
and ftation at its foot, and not in the middle. 

Bat the Small Caſcade, which is ſeen through 
the window of an old ſummer houſe, is ly. | 
as Gray calls it, Nature's moſt delightful work 
in miniature.” A limpid and pebbled baſon re- 


- ceives, in its circular bed, a ſparkling body of 


froth, that leaps from a moſs-covered. rock 
above. The officious hand of art has not med- 


dled with its fides ; they are taſſeled with weeds 
and bunches of tek graſs, Oaks fix their fangy 


roots in various chinks, and interweave theit 


branches and foliage in ſuch a happy manner, as 


00 throw a ſoft, greeniſh gloom over the ſpot. 


Green is the fairy colour, and no object is large 


enough to o dee de ä chat Oberon "hi 
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his tribes of elves, might here aſſemble, 7 by the - 


glow-worm's topazlamp,” to lave and ſport about 
this their little lake. Above, the arch of a rude 
grey bridge is half ſeen, and to the left of it, part 
of an old hovel.. * | 
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The whole are locked in a conſpiracy againſt ; | | 
the intruſive glare, and form an exquiſite group 


of diminutive enchantment. 
Our guide hither was Jane Dawſon, one of 
the moſt beautiful and innocent little girls I ever 


ſaw ; ſhe was only ten years old, clean in her. 
Sunday dreſs, glowing as the roſe, and pure as 


the lily. She had never been from this, ber 


* 


place of happy birth, but twice, when ſhe was 


carried to Hawkethead, on account of illneſs. 
Rydale Water, ſome miles beyond this, is a 
ſmall lake, three-quarters of a mile long, having a 
number of little iſlets ſprinkled over its ſurface, 
ſome of ſilvery or moſly rock, ſome larger, with 


ancient oaks extending their dark, bare arms, in 


every direction, above their foliage, and others 


bearing groves of tall and conical firs. 


That man would deſerve the thanks of the lo- 
vers of ſcenery, who would clear away the reeds 
from the head of this lake. They give it a 


marſhy appearance, otherwiſe the crag, that riſes 


perpendicalarly from its edge, with trees. grow- 
ing thickly at its baſe, but more and more rare, 
as they climb the ſteep, (like the few that attain 
to the ſummit of fortune), and the other fide 
richly ſwelling in the pride of oaks, aſh, ſyca- 
more, and weeping birch, would rank it among 
the fineſt ſpots in this region of delightful ſce- 
nery. | 8 ' | 
We aſcended a hill, from whence we ſhould 


look down on Graſmere, From Gray's account, 
I expeQe1 
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I expected my favourite Coniſton | would be 
ſupplanted. —But I have ſeen it, and it is not. 
5 mildneſs of character, in ſecreted calmneſs, 
Graſmere is the ſweeteſt ſpot I have viewed. 
The woods, of all kinds, that enrobe its ſur- 
rounding hills; its graſſy iſland in the very centre, 
" bearing a cottage and a fringe of ſhrubs; the 
white village ſteeple, and hamlet round it in the 
vale; theſe altogether, emboſomed in precipitous 
mountains, or boldly riſing hills, with now and 
then a hut peeping from their groves, or banging 
on their banks, unmoleſted by a ſplendid man- | 
fion, or any appearance of the clippings of art, 
give i:raſmere the air, as Gray expreſſes it, of a 
kule, unſuſpected paradiſe of peace, ruſticity, 
and happy poverty, in their neateſt, moſt be- 
coming attire. Helme Crag, which guards one 
end, may be diſcerned from its neighbouring | 
ſells, by its broken and pyramidical top, like, WW , 
what Gray fancied, © ſome gigantic building de- , 
moliſhed.” 1 
We paſs Dunmail Raiſe, a cairn of ſtones, to 1 
perpe 8 the defeat and death of Duumail, the 
| king of Cumberland. The wall, which ſe- Ne 
parates the two counties, is built over it. 
We now enter on a wild, ſtupendous, highland ' 
country. The road winds through a deep glev, ! 
among tremendous and barren mountains, their WW t 
fades covered with huge, looſe ftones, that ap- 
. pear ready to roll down, and cruſh the ws i 
below them; or interſected by n or their 
now dry channels. 
Even now, ſome -of them are daſhing from 
ns of to rock, and only diſtinguiſhed ck one 
| oy appearing in different directions and 
5 bas. lines. Culture and populi tion are equally 
; Wea f ſtrauger⸗ 
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| firangers to this bleak ſcene, if we except a few 


ſtraggling hovels, and ſome ſheep, like white 
dots, ſo high as to be ſcarcely diſcerned from 
ſtones, cropping the ſcanty tuft of graſs, that 
they have dared the dangerous precipice to 
reach, Theſe bang in various, frightful ſpots, 
without an apparent reſting place for their feet. 
The range of mountains, on the right, were enu- 
merated to us. Stell Fell, Stentkin Crags, 
Burkſide, Whelpfide, Helvellyn the Higheſt, 
Sentſaddle, Baven Crag, and Latrig. The left 
is alſo lined by a range of black and rugged 
crags., At the end is a peep of Leathes Water, 
and the tops of many-unknown fells tower above 
one another, in a chaos cf confufion. 7 
We here met a poor, unrefined ruſtic, whoſe 
ideas of gain and fitneſs, were prevalent over 
thoſe of the ſublime and beautiful. He inform- 
ed us of a Mr. Olive, who has lately purchaſed a 
ſweet eftate, and built a ſmall dwelling-houſe, 
in a moſt delightful fite, on the banks of Graſ- 
mere. He paid too dear for it, Sir; had I 
been in his place, I would have bought another 
eſtate among the mountains, at the ſame price, 
and twice the value; but Mr. Olive is a neat, 
nacky man like, and thinks it fine diverfion to 
look at the water coming down the fells, when 
there's a flood like, and that's all,” with a ſneer, 
that's all he has for his money . Spignel root 
is found here. Ep 
We dined at a little inp, where we bad excel- 

lent aud cheap fare; arid ſoon after S— and. 
myſelf took it into our heads to dare the perpen- - 


e This man called 'a ſketch, taking the dimenſions of the _ 
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dicular fides of Helvellyo, We were already as | 
much tired, but not diſmayed, and began. to 
aſcend. Often did we think we ſaw the top, 


and that the next hundred yards would crown 
our labours; when we found another height to 


clicab, ſtill higher than the former. Often did 
we reſt, perfeRly exhauſted in ſtrength and ſpi- 


rits; but the pure oxygen of the upper regions 


lent us new life, and we carae nearer and nearer 
to the top. 

8 . bowever, in the aſcent, bag nearly been 
loft. He was climbing among looſe flates, which 
flid down, carrying him along with them, with- 
out the poſſibility of an effort to ſave himſelf. 
They came near a precipice at length, and he gave 


himſelf up as gone. Moſt providentially they 


flopped before this place, and he purſued a dif- 
ferent courſe up the fide. Graſs is mingled with 
moſs all the way up, ſo that there is paſturage 
for ſheep to the top. To ſome of theſe the face 
of a man ſeemed to be a new object. They ftaod 
ſtaring awhile at the unknown 1 on their 
atrial domains; then terrified, inſtinctively, as it 
were, at our approach, ſcampered down the dizzy 
brow, or bounded out of fight from rock to rock. 


At length I attained the 245 but, after much 


Kan could not find my companion, I hol- 
lowed and hollowed, till I was hoarſe, but heard 


no anſwer nor ſounc, ſave the long, winding 


echoes of my cwn voice among the rocks. It was 


cold, and the breeze ſo ſtrong, that I could not 


ſtand upright on the top, although it had been 2 
dead calm below. 
There then I ſeated myſelf, on a ſmall cairn of 


E ſtones, raiſed imthe ** of a pillar, to mark the 
Jofiieſ ſummit. Wherever I turned, the pro- 
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7 ſpe& was vaſt, and grand, and wonderful. In 
0 front, the ſun was haſtening into the ſea; be- 
, hind, a tumultuous ocean of mountain tops, 
n among which, befides the low lakes of Winder- 
Oo mere, Keſwick, Baffenthwaite, and Coniſton, I 
d ſaw. high tarus among the ſells, inviſible to the 
* travellers in the valleys. Immediately to . the 
Is eaſt, again, which was very dark, for to its re- 
iy gions the ſun had long fince ſet, were the moſt 
terriſic precipices I ever ſaw, at which imagina- 
n tion ſhuddered and ſhrunk back, though reaſon 
ch told me I was out of danger. The rocks were 
f perfect walls, their heads, in many places, over- 
| banging their baſes. Juſt at my feet, they ſeem- 
$2 ed ſcooped out, for many hundreds of yards, by 
cy nature, and an unviſited tarn lay at their baſe. 
1 At a diſtans I ſaw Ulls Water, which I knew, 
th by its reſemblance to the little etch of it in 
ge maps. | 8 | 
ce Turning back from this frightful ſcene, which 
od is ſublime far, far 8 any deſcription, TI 1 
lr looked over Leathes Water, with the ſhadow of 
it the oppofite fell, Murky, on one half of it, and 
z Y which has alſo a pictureſque, rural bridge thrown 
k. © acroſs, from one jutting promontory's extremity to 
ch another, and a romantic cottage hanging de- 
neath, and ready to be cruſhed by the crags on 
rd the nether ſide, amid ſweet incloſures, and 
vg grooves, and beds of becks and torrents. Beyond 
as theſe and the tops of the higheſt mountains, as 
ot from the foot they appeared to be, though now 
n 2 | lowered by ſuperior elevation, I beheld, from Hel- 
vellyn, the ſun haſteniug to the weſt, and lighting 
of up the ſea in burnifſfhed gold. 1 waited till he 
he | ſhould ſet, and my 'patience was repzid. He 
ro- WF ſunk gloriouffy, amid crimfoned"tky, Hirhſelf in 
el es l . part 
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part imbrued in the blood; among clouds paint- 
ed in every change of colour, 2 the > 4a 
gold to the wheyiſh yellow, from the duſky 
| brown to the delicate lilac, from the dark purple 
to the ſofteſt azure. The whole was inexpreſſibly 
fine. 

After be diſa ppeared, the curling, fill flakes 
of clouds were ded in alternate ſtreaks of red 
and purple. The fides of the fells were of rich, 
hazy purple, while unſubſtantial bodies, of lighter 
miſt, floated and bulged among their cavities, 

I now perceived the neceſſity of baftening 
down, before night ſhould bewilder me. I ſaw, 
half way down, S——, to whom I now exerted 
my voice ſucceſsfully. We joined company, and 
proceeded together to Keſwick. Although the 
twilight had far advanced, we had a very fine 
walk; A—— had rode on before us. 

In the lovely valley of St. John, throug h part 
of which we went, we ſaw the banks light up 
by the'glow-worms. 

While ſupper was preparing at the inn, I read 
part of Weſt's Tour in the Lakes, wherein he 
promiſes to prove, in a very fingular etymology, 
that the work Keſwick is derived from Derwent 
Water; but in this he fails. 

Monday, July 17th, we were awakened, at day- 
break; by a ftorm of thunder and lightning, the 
| moſt awful I ever witneſſed. The peals ſeemed 
to rend the mountains. The firſt burſt was, as 
it were, the tumbling down of immenſe rocks, 
ſhivered in ten thouſand” pieces; oppolite cavi- 
ties then received the ſounds in their deep boſom, 
and rebellowed them to oppoſite cavities with 
added din. It was like the wreck of nature and 
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i unde engine of his power has been called, the i 
þ voice of the Governor of the Univerſe,-or appro- 
; priated to his communications with man ? 
ö % Thus ſpoke the Almi ghty, and three times the 8 | 7 
rolled along the lofty arch of heaven.“ — 
1  * Doſt thou not hear his voice in the thunder, and is not the 
lightning the rapid paſling of his ſpirit??? | 
, 3 
r After breakfaſt, our firſt lounge was to Croſs 
thwaite's Muſeum, which conſiſts more of gim- J 
* cracks than antiquities, The moſt remarkable 
» things are the following : | 
d I. A number of little reeds, fixed to the foot 
d of a window-ſaſh, through each of which, by ap- _ 
e plying your eye, you are directed to principal Y 
e objects or ſtations on the lake. 1 
We A ſet of muſical ſtones, like a taccaflo paſ- 1 
t | torale, ſeveral of them found in the poſition in 3 
P which they harmonize, and on which any tune 1 
may be played, by ſtriking with a hammer. 3 
d 3. The-firaw hat of one Peckover, who was J 
Ie born in Pontefract, and failed four times round I 
y. the world. This hat was made in Otabeite. I 
at . Peckover was in the Bounty, with Captain Bligh, IF 
and is now gunner of the Thunderer. _—_ 
y- 4. A Queen Anne's farthing, among other 2 
he coins. I 
ed 5. A copy of the death-warrant of Charles L 1 
as with fac · ſimiles of all the fignatures. ' 1 
cs, 6. Eleven different names for a rivulet, all in 3 


i- in uſe in Cumberland. — 1. Brook. 2. Burn. 
m, 3. Beck. 4. Gutter. 5. Gill. 6. Race, 7. Run- 1 
th ner. 8, Sike, 9. Sow. 10. Gole. 11. Rill. 
d Aiſo, I believe, nineteen different ways of pe 
his Vere 1 name, all in uſe. _ 
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7. A Roman Fibula, exactly like a Highland 
breotch. me | FA 
8. A ſtone rolled perfecly round by a torrent 
in Borrowdale. % hey | 
Keſwick has been elevated, in deſcriptive tours, 
as the fineſt of the lakes. I again trembled for 
Coniſton: but Coniſton till triumphs over it. 
Yet each have their particular features; Winder- 
mere that of immenſity and variety of proſpect, 
and we may add of magnificence; Graſmere of 
mildneſs; Derwent Water of grandeur; bat Co- 
= nifton is elegant, and romantic, and fublime. 
= We have fince found the characters of the others, 
4 viz. wildneſs of Cromack and Buttermere, and a. 
combination of the whole in Ulls Water. Why 
has not more been ſaid and written of Coniſton ? 
— Why have all our travellers paſſed over it in 
filence ? —Keſwick has leſs of the appearance of- 
3 a river than any of the lakes. It is more Hke an 
= - immenſe pond, and ſpeckled, at more relievin 
= Adiftances, with elegant iſlets, green with wood, 
4 or grey with their rocks. It 1s incloſed on every 
fide by hills of various dimenſions and character. 
To the north, Skiddaw and ſmaller fabfidiaty 
mountains fall backward in a gentle ſlope, their 
EF . baſes on the water's edge, trimmed and tricked 
= ont in all the gawdy, diſcordant trumpery of 
1 flaring white houſes, ſquare incloſures, clutaps, 
| And hedge-rows. . | 
Ik! be eaſtern ſhore is a threatening precipice. 
A legion of foreſt oaks throng to the ſumimit, and 
the filyer grey rock but rarely paſhes forward his 
inacceffible brow before. them. Here, down*be- 
tween two rifted rocks, with trees ſtretchihg out 
= from their ctefts, is heard the « tumbling tide of 
= dread Lodoar,” which in winter is fwellet fad 
—_—.. bats = ps „„ lity, 
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Umity, hut now is ſeavts n its waters, Its pre- 
ſent character, that of ': (neſs, is entirely Aab 
bed in the vital parts by a ſpruce, white-waſhed 
houſe, raiſed by a Sada may be charac- 
terized 25 an inveterate foe to beauty and to taſte. 
He has built this manſion at the boſe of the fall, 
where the imitation of an old caſtle, with ſtones 
| black as the rock behind, might even bave added 
to the eSeft. This gentleman has white-waſhed 
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bis houſes, ee ee, the rocks adjoining, 1 | 


| - and even white-waſhed ſome of his trees. He in- 
icnided over ane of theſe gingerbread palaces, \,- 


„pe guſtibus non dſputandum eſt i” 


þ 

| to which a wag ſubjoined, z 
0 A dhe man ſaid when Be kiſſed his cow.” 
f 


But let us look beyond, to Salvator ſcenes, PE 
which his meddling Has Rat has not dared to 
penetrate; to the ſouth boundary of the lake, 
f . Which contains whatſoever is grand, and hideous, 
4 .and ſublime. 

.. Acircular ſweep of Donating. dark and deep, 
form. the garge of Borrowdale : their aby ſa is hid 
from the ke by Cafile Crag, a pyramidical bill, 
py where formerly "ſtood a fortreſs, to guard the paſs, 
aided by tbe rude projections from the rocks ng 
mountains of the lake: Fancy embodie them to 
R giants, that fill keep BP over the regions be- 
q hind; where imagination, ſeated on a pinnacle, 
recoils from the ſuppoſed unfathomed depth be- 
neath, that,“ threatening to devour, there opens 


b 

wide.” | 
* | Borrowdale Fells are an indeſcribable ſcene, : 
9 where Nature reigns in 2 horror, We 
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only penetrated as far as Bowdar Stone, a prodi- 
gious rock, which has either been there, immove- 
able, fince the delage, or hurled down by ſome 
ſtorm, or convalfion of the earth. Looking from 
thence up the dell, we ſee nothing but rocks 
brooding over the path, ſome of them naked, and 
others having parcels of trees among their rents, 
and mountains bare and unſearched, croſſing each 
other, with their baſes alternately protruded. All 
along the way, and choking the courſe of the ri- 
ver, are rocks waſhed from above by mountain 
torrents, of which the dry, brown channels ſhew 
what new greatneſs accrues to the ſcene, when 
the mountains pour their waters down. 

Farther up, larger piles, ſevered from the rocks 
by earthquakes, lie tumbled in confuſed heaps, 
.and the whole incloſes a gloom, through which 
the Derwent baſtens, affrighted, rolling rapidly 
away, to mingle in ſcenes of more congenial gen- 
tleneſs. Among theſe mountains are black-lead 
mines, and at Keſwick they make it into excellent 
- pencils. 

We came back, down the other fide of the 
lake, through woods depending from the oppo- 
fite fteep. Now and then we had a peep of the 
lake, in its ſweeteſt aſpe&. ite 


Derwent 's clear mirror charm'd the dazzled eye, 
With ofier iſles inverted on the wave, | £ 


| Pogue of Memory. 


-  _ Turning back from the town and church of 

Croſsthwaite, which we ſaw near Keſwick, and 

all the ſweet cottages on the brink of the lake, 
the eye glanced back to Borrowdale, with its for- 

ward-nodding rocks. A ſhower paſſed over it : 

the cloud rolling down the fides of the — 
"Ip 1 a . an 
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and wrapping g their heads in obſcurity, was a 
grand object. 

We were ſheltered from the rain by the bowers 
of our way, where Lonicera, hanging over our 
heads in elegant, rich cluſters, ſhed her ſweeteſt 
fragrance through the glade. 
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July 18th, 5 up to Armathwaite, at the f 


foot of Skiddaw, the — af Mr. Wilkinſon, to 


whom A—— introduced us, and who invited us 
to dine with him. In the way thither, we flop- 
ped at the Horſe Block, a celebrated, and the 
7 ſtation, for taking in the lake at a coup- 
ei . 

We were here entertained by many paintings 
and prints, collected by Mr. Wilkinſon and his 
brother, an Oxford man, who both take ſketches 
well themſelves. - 


Went in the evening to ſee Hutton s Muſeum. 


There is a fine colledion of moſes and ſoſſils. 


The moſſes are beautifully preſerved in boxes, 


but tbe other plants are very ill laid down. 


The principal plants were the following : 


Alchemilla Alpina. Cotyledon Umbellic. 
 Adoxa Moſchetallina. Droſera Longifolia. 
Atbamanta. Eryngium Maritum. 
Anemone Ranuncu- Epimedium Alpinum. 


Joides. New plant found on 
After Tręfolium. Skiddaw, by Hutton. 
Aſphodel. Empetrum Regium. 

9 — Peploides. - Fumaria Claviculata. 
Aſplenium Scolopen- Geranium Sanguineum, 


drium. Pratenſe. 
Convolvulus Soldanella. Gallium Boreale. | 
Chelidonium Glaucum. Hypericum Elodes. 
Saris Multiflora. Juncus Filiformis. 


e 1 b 3 Iberis 
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Iberis Nudicaulis. Saxifraga Granulata. 


Littorella Lacuſtris.—.— Stellaris. 
Lobelia Dortmanna, —--— — Oeternifolium. 


3 Ophrys Ovata. __— \ivals. 
3 —— —— Bifolia. Salix Herbacea. 

3 Paludoſa. Satyrium Album. 
Plantago Maritima, Serapis Latifolia. 
Parietoris Officinalis. Scandix Oderata. 


1 Primula Farinoſa. Sanicula Europea. 
Rhodiola. Broad-leaved Rag wort. 
Saxifraga Autumnalis. Red Wortleberry. 


Seven kinds of Fevas and nine of Polipodium, 
beſides various other plants. 
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© The following day, their ride to Cromack was 
ſüuablime to the greateſt degree, amid all the gran- 
deur of nature's fimplicicy. There are no dif- 
4 turbing traces of cultivation on the way; none of 
E the pretticiſms of incloſures; no regular hedge- 
I row, hardly even a cottage breaks upon the rude 
3 enchantment. Rocks riſe in walls, down which 

the angry torrents of the mountains come. All 
- Olfian is ſuitable to the ſcene, 


b am alone; forlorn on the hill of ftorms.—The wind is | 
= heard on the mountain.-— The torrent pours down the rock. 
4B No hut receives me from the blaſt ; alone on the hill of ttorms. 
-—Ceaſe a little while, oh wind! fiream, be thou ſilent awhile. 
= . —Let my voice be heard around. —Oh ! from the rock on the 
1 hill, from the top of the windy ſteep, ſpeak, ye tzhoſts of the 


dai ſpeak, 1 will not be afraid !—Whither are ye gone to 
= reſt? In what cave ſhall I find the departed ?—No feeble voice 
= is onthe gale! No anſwer, half drowned in the ſtorm l“ 


l cn all fidesis nothing but brows of mountains, 
3 the moſt remote by ſhepherds trod: they fiand 


forth immediately on the view; concentrating 
= the attention to what is awful, and to what is- 
—_—_ 4g | awfal 
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awful alone. Our road winded for ſeveral miles 
down their ſteep ſides, where all was barrenneſs 
and deſolation, except a handful of ſtraggling 
ſheep, and now and then a fingle herd wandering 
over the waſte. 
Some of the mountains have brown heath to 
the foot ; others are black, their only ſtratum of 
heath, waſhed down by the floods from above. 
The winter torrents left the marks of their beds in 
many parts: they were melancholy to behold; 
like the dry cheek of age, whoſe furrows remain, 
but whoſe tears have ceaſed to flow. Clouds, 
lowering and breaking over their pinnacles, mov- 
2 in flow and ſolemn bodies of miſt along their 
es. 

As we drew nearer Cromack, a furious blaſt 
ſwept acroſs the little path, and almoſt tore up 
by the roots a few trees, the only vegetation of 
the ſcene. It ſeemed to drive with rage againſt 
any thing that encroached on nature's domain. It 
was yery, very ſublime. The whirlwind carried off 
the foam of the waves it raiſed on Buttermere 
Lake, and daſhed the ſpray in large bodies im- 
| — over the rocks, and on the mountain's 

es. 5 | | 
We were detained at the inn, at Buttermere, - 
ſome time by a heavy ſtorm; and we were mini- 
ſtered unto by the celebrated beauty ofthe lakes, 
Mary Robinſon. She is certainly handſome, but 


did not firike us as fingularly beautiful. The q 


contour and ex preſſion of her face is much like 
that of Mrs. Siddons, only the features more de- 
licate. She wears black ſtockings. A—— watch- 
ed an. opportunity, when he was laſt here, of 
ſlipping-a pair of filk ſtockings into her empty 
ſhoes. He had the curioſity to enquire after 
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them now, and found that the poor girl had ne- 
ver worn them, thinking they might be claimed 
by ſomebody. + 

We had watdarble difficulty in climbing to 
Scale Force, a waterfal in a hill near Cromack. 
It ſlides down a narrow paſs between two rocks, 


| but its waters are too ſcanty for ſublimity, and 
its rocks too wild for elegance. Cromack gnd 


Buttermere are two little Jakes, Gmilar and adja- 
cent to one another; their characteriſtie is wild- 
neſs, and they are emboſomed among rugged 


rocks and murky mountains, the tops of which 


are enveloped in impenetrable mifis. The vari- 
ous ſhapes that theſe aſſume in flitting along, 


ſet Fancy at work to embody them. The fcowl- 


ing of the winds among the caves and hollows 
of the rocks, and the uncertainty how far theſe 
regions, dark and dolorous, extend, give an air of 
reality to any ideas, however as i that 
ſhe may form. 

In returning, we rode through the Vale of 
Lorton, through lanes that lay among arches of 
trees, feſtooned with woodbine and wild roſes, 
luxuriant in colour and in perfume. Neat cot- 
tages ftart in ſeveral places, the Toes: of i inno- 
cence and hoſpitality. 

But the mountainous appearance recurs in th- 
ride over Winlatter to Keſwick, till within four 
miles of the latter, when we had a very noble 
view from the hill indeed. Keſwick, with it> 
very rich environs, the white churches, houſes, 
and torrets, in the neighbonrhood and on the 
lake, were in a fine diſpoſition of light, as ws 
Baſſenthwaite Lake, of which we had a fide view, 
and which+appeared an extended, angry arm of 


29 the jen; wanting wood for piQureſqueneſs, in- 
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happily contraſted with the black firs and dark 
green oaks, the rocks and ſullen mountains be- 
hind, which were thrown into a very opake and 
ſurly ſhade. The miſtineſs adds much to the ſub- 
lime, for it leaves much for imagination to do. 
This day I hare a pleaſure in reflecting on. I 
ſhall have ſuch a pleaſure while I live. Let 
pomp enjoy and hug itſelf in the groſſneſs of 
taſte. Let it caft the ſmile of contempt on thoſe 
who love unſtudied, untainted ſimplicity. For 
my own part, I wonld rather reviſit this day's 


excurſion, than be witneſs of the moſt magnifi- 


cent ſpectacles of trinmphs or rejoicings. 
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clofures for beauty, or mountains for ſublimity. 
This light appearance from the front clouds was 


* "II | 


A mile or two from Keſwick, and a hundred 


yards from the road, is a druidical circle, twenty- 
fix yards in diameter, It is moſt aptly fitnated _ 


on an eminence, amid an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, that ſhelve away, and leave their only open- 


ing to an extenſive plain, towards the eaſt, where 


the king of day might come, in all his glory, to 


adorn and receive the ſacrifices that were ſlain 


to him; the rites 


That their brown oaks would never dare 
F'en whiſper to the idle air, 


The 20th was a dreary day, and diſmal jour- 


ney over the bleak mountain. The rain fell, aa 


if the windows of heayen had been opened; yet, 
although we were wet to the ſkin, all could not 
prevent us from remarking the ſuperb ſcenes in 
Patterdale. Gowbarrow Hall, the Duke of Nor- 


folk's, is well ſuited, in its grey and caſtellated 


appearance, to the character of the lake. Not 
ſo an ugly, glaring, white houſe, with 2 | 
= | ome 


* 
* 


* 


”- 
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ſome taſteleſs being is deforming the farther end. 
Not fo the various 93 of ſnowy hue, 
tricked out and dizened, on Derwent Water, by 
a man whoſe money is in the converſe ratio. to 
his taſte, of which latter he is not bleſſed with one 
ſcruple. He ſupplies the want of it, indeed, by 
children's batteries on the lake, by regattas, as 
he calls them, mock fieges, and various other 
rattles from the toy-ſhop of his drain. 
After encountering the moſt dreadful ſtorm, 
that ever poured from Helvellyn's brow, for ma- 
ny hours, we reached Nellhouſe, where, though 
perhaps there are no gentlemen waiters to eſcort 
you into princely parlours, there is py of 
manners, and kindneſs of heart. 

Friday, July 21ſt, the weather was pretty fa- 
vourable, and we ſet out from our cheap inn. 
[The lake forms itſelf into ſeveral baſons, which 
conftitute ſeparate groups of pictures. The firſt 
is unintereſting ; at the ſecond, which a promon- 
tory forms, that contracts itſelf to a ſpan, is a 
| ne view of dark fells, elbowing one another. 
Iſlands beautifully ſpot the lake, which is not 
like the map of It, though Clarke's ſurvey is 
accurate. At the weſt fide are woods of weep- 
ing birch, mountain aſh, and old oak, whoſe 
extremities bend into the wave from their moſly 
banks. Theſe riſe fteeply up, and the filvery 
rock rarely peeps from their luxuriance. Hel- 
vellyn backs them, ſcowling over all,“ 


* Upheaving his broad, bare back into the clouds,” 


The ſhore here is ſo deeply indented, as to me- 

rit well the ſimilitude of a lion's claw ; it might. 

have been called a ſhaggy claws for it is pong 
with rough foliage to the water's edge. 

| A craggy 
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A craggy promontory, rifing immediately from 
the water to the clouds, makes a third, bold, 
{weeping bay; and the grey turrets of Gowbar- 
row, on a fertile knoll, with its deer-park at the 
faot of a wild hill, terminate the view there, 
when the water takes a different turn. 

From thence to the end, various projections 
ſtem and ſport with the lake, forbidding too 
near an approach, to undermine their parent 


mountains. At Gowbarrow, a cape, gorgeous 


in wood, ſtretehes forth, to court the ſtout breaſt 
of the crag oppoſite, that bears forward to his 
bride againſt all the aſſailing waters of the lake 
together, and ſeems to beat them back. Such, 
among theſe bappy, happy ſcenes, is the force of 
perſonification. 

- The.glade, through which we paſſed. along the 
lake, was romantic in the extreme. It was cool 
with the green ſhade of maſted foliage, and-cheer- 
ed with the ſong of the linnet, while rills, fil- 
tering from the upper rock, and crofling the 
pathway, ſtole away through glooms to feed the 
lake. It was 5 


% Round a holy cflm diffuſin g 
Love of peace, and lonely muſing.” 1 


— 


All along this power, rich, broad tufts of 
golden r adorn, and are adorned by the 


beeches that encirole them. In one part is a peep 


upwards to a cottage, ſheltered by a very grand 
plumage of trees. wo 
The bottom of the lake is the mot beautiful 
part; for the merit of Ulls Water is its variety of 
character: in different places it has ſeverally the 
properties of all the other lakes, wildneſs, 


| der, * * beauty, all-ex- 
I | | x | 
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cept the romantic, which is a diftin& feature of 
itſelf, and in which Conifton reigns without a 
rival. There, at the foot, its banks are more 


- cultivated and flat; corn-fields, hedges, and in- 


cloſures, prepared us for a ſeparation from thoſe 
fairy ſcenes—perhaps for ever. 7 
After a flight repaſt at Pooley Bridge, we ſet 
out for Penrith. We caſt a longing, lingering 
look bebind, and paid no regard to a country, 


that, at another time, might have appeared beau- 
= tiful. We were going from the country of pu- 
E rity and peace, of morals as yet untainted, and 


of fituation unparalleled in enchantment, back 
to a world of ſelfiſhneſs and dull formality, 
where ſentiment is ſynonymous with weakneſs, 


or isnipt in the bud by the cold touch of intereſt. 


But, we muſt go—and yet one look more 

Happy ſcenes, farewel! | 
Penrith is a neat, clean, and well-built town; 

the houſes of a reddiſh-coloured ſtone, as is the 


caſtle, a ruin that overlooks it. Put up at the 


George. After dinfier, walked out to ſee Broug- 
ham Caftle. Paſs Arthur's Round Table, a 
raiſed mound, where tournaments were perform- 
ed of old. Carleton Hall is a ſtately villa, and 
there, are other elegant villas, much enclaſped in 
wood. The road to Brougham Caſtle lies through 


fituated amid tall, nodding aſh and oak trees. It 


is an elegant ruin, and we ſaw a fight that firſt / 


called away our thoughts from the lakes. The 


ſun was gilding its weſtern turrets, and dropping 
= > from a curtain, of various tints of purple, into a 


.ſea of blazing gold. The gold that overſpread 


the weſtern ſky, tipped the trees, beamed on the 
&des of the hills, and was reflected in a neigh- 
1 6 bouring 
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departed in the glory of mildneſs, and left the 


mind to enter into the feelings of an author, who, 


lately viewing ſuch.a ſcene, ſays of it:“ It was 
to the eye, what the fineſt ftrains of Paifiello are 


to the heart, or the poetry of Collins to the fan- 


cy; all tender, ſweet, elegant, and glowing.” 
The clouds, which had dipped their lower ſkirts 
in his beams, immediately became deep crimſon 


and very light purple; while a long fiream of ; 
bright yellow lay on the horizon, and harmoniz- 


ed with the ſummits of the hills it touched. The 


colouring was ſo exquiſite, that I reſolved to 


watch its changes. The yellow ſoon became 
paler and paler ;. the crimſon ſoftened into deli- 
cate ſtreaks of vermilion, and the purple aſſumed 
a ſoft, velvety appearance, edged with - brown. 
— Here it was that Sidney wrote his Arcadia; 
and here it is realized. D | 

At leogth, on our re-entrance into Penrith, 
the heavy maſſes of murky clouds cloſed the twi- 
light, and night's ſable robe obſcured the few 
faint fluſhes of departing day“ 

The few ſcenes we viſited after this, tilt we 
ſeparated, are not worthy of deſcription, or ap- 
peared infipid, after what we had beheld. Here 
we ſhall therefore bid adieu to our readers, as we 
ſoon after did to each other. Es 
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iv. 156 6 

King's Road; iii. 51 

—o— Weſton Downs, ili. go 

Kingſton Manſion, iv. 284 


Kirby Lendſdale, i iv. I52 


Kirby Thore, ii, 2 


Kirkftall Abbey, ii. 149 
Kirtlington Houle, iv. 226 


Kiveton, ii. 888 
Knare #1 947 


Lady Lift, W 24 


Lak, tharaQteaiile feature 
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| . 95, iii, 147 iv. Low-dore Cataract, iv. 155 
152, v. 243 Lowood, v. 255 ' 
Lancheſtery ii. 297 Lowther Hall, ii. 142 
Latimer, iv. 222 Ludoe's Hole, iv. 3 i 
Lays-water Lake, ii. 278 Lumley Caftle, i. 292, ii. 
Lead. Mines in the vicinity of 122 | 
Matlock; iv. 147 Luton, iii. 321 
Lead and Silver Mines, near] Luton Ho, iii. 322 
' Beeralſtone, iv. 274 | | Luttrell's Folly; ſee Eagle 
.Leaſowes, iii, 87, v. 202 Hurſt 
Lebrock, Mr. his Seat, v. 77 | Lydford Waterfall, iv. 27g 
Ledbury, iv. 242 g Lydney Park, Iv. 249 
Leeds, il. 3459 iii. 149, v. 227 Lyme Regis, iv. 277 
Le Fleming, Sir Michael, his Lymington, i iv. 288, v. 13 
Seat, v. 261, (Rydale Hall)] Lyndhurſt, iv. 289, v. 11 


Caſcade there, v. 262 Lyulph's Towers Iv. 1 55 | 
Leiceſter, ii, 321 „iv. 131 M 


| Lenercoſt Priory, ii. 293 Macclesfield, i, 3 
Leſkeard, iv. 271 Maer, ili. 275 
Leſtwithiel, iv. 270 Maiden Bower, ii. 357 


Leven Sands, the fine circular 


——— Caſtle, ii. 244» 261, 
ꝓproſpect they afford, v. 247 


iv. 282 


Liddel's mate Gp 1. 116 Maidenhead Bridge, ii in. 8 
Light-water Well, v. 241 View from, iv. 76 
Lincoln, i N Maiden Way, ii. 250 
Litchfield, iii. go, 289, iv. Maiden's Bower, i il. gob 
104, 145 Malden, Lord, bis Seat 'at 
Little Cheſter, ii. 323 Hampton Court, iv. 246 


Little Dean, v. 140 

Liverpool, iu. 147, iv. 151 

Lombe's ManufaRory fbr Silk, 
lit, 91 

London, i Iv. 5 

— State of in Queen Eli- 
zabeth's Time, iv. 215 

Long Compton, iv, 444 


Malvern Hills, itts 77, Ye 
241 4 
Mambury, iv. 282 


149, 256, v. 229 
Mancheſter, iu. 149, iv. 1 50 
Mansfield, Ui. 150 ; 


Mapledurham, iv. 300 


Longdon, iii. 287 Marcley Hill, iv. 243 
Long ford, iii. 42, v. 18 Mary Port, Kies: 
Caſtle, v. 81 Maſham, ii, 349, fi- 118 


Longleat, Il. 36 | 
- Lonſdale Vale, i IV. 152 


109, 147 
Lorton, Vale of, v, 276 


Maulden Church, iii. 320 


Loſely, iv, 304 | M groton Ridware, iii. 285 
Loughborough, it, 323” Maxtoke Caſtle, it. 294 
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Mayborough, i i 93s ls 2535 


ili. 142 
Meg and ber . ii. 
265 
Melcombe Regis, iv. 279 
 Mendip Hills, iii. 16,1 iv. 255 
" Meriden, iii. — 


Me uv ſtone, iv 


314, iv. 133 
North Petherton, iv. 2 5$ 


Northwich, i. 3, ili. 247 

Norton, i 1. 12 

Nottingham, 1 ii. 354» iii. 1 80, 
iv. 130 ; 

Nuneaton, ii. 919 


Middleton Date, g 4. ii. 336] Nuncham, iv. 86, 234 | 
Midclcham, i. 297, 11. 350 | Nurſbury 8 iv. 
Milbourne Fort, iii. 27 1 ; 
Milbora St. Andrew, iv. 234 > O 
Milch Wood, v. 9 Oskehampton, iv. 274 
Millfeld Plaiu, iv. 207 Oakly Woods, iv. 251, 252 
Milan Abbey, iv. 283 - Odiham, iv. 302 
Miſſenden, iv. aaa - | Okeover, iii. 94, v. 216 
Mitchel Dean, v. 140 Okey Hole, iii. 19, iv. 356 


Moccas Court, iv. 244 


Oldbury, ii. 319 
Momouth iii. 463, . 143 5 


Old Sarum, iii. 40 


Monſel Dale, v. 226 Olive, Mr. his ſeat on the 

Monuments, remarkable, in banks of Graſmere, v. 
Daver church- yard, ii. 260] 265 

More Park, iv. 3c: Orford, i. 99 | 

Moreſby, u. 286 | Ofterley Houſe, iv, 220 

Morpeth, i. 14, ut, 125 Helen v. 3 9 

Morton, ii. goa Otley, v. 


Mount Edgecumbe, iv. 263 


Mount Sorrel, ii. 323 there, iii. 46 

Muccleſton, iii. 274 w. 306, 
N Ovingham, i. 290 

Nantwich, iii. 270 Oxford, 1 we $9, 233 

Naworth Caſtle, ii. 295 YG 

Netherby, i. 94; 114, 126 Prckington, iii. 294 

Netley Abbey, v. 7 Palace, unfiniſhed; erected by 

Nettlebed, 1 iv. 79 — II. at Wincheſter, 
Neweaſſle, i. 14, 291, iii. 122 ee ed ſcenes i in, 

New Foreſt, iii. 46, iv. 288, v. 277 

v. 715 | ' Peaks tis 3374 v. 231 
Newabam, i iv. 249, v. 139 . | Peak's Hole, iii. 10 
Newport 9 ii. 865 lii. Feele-y-ſouder, Caſtle of, v. 


I 244 
3 No olk, Duke of, his; old Pendragon Caſtle, ii. 232. 

* at „ iv. 5 nn i. 9a, ii. 253, 2.599 
26 47 
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Northampton, ii. 4554 iii 43 


Overton, "lk manufaQory 
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Plymouth, i Iv. 262 


. Pontefrat, v. 235 
| Pool, 1 IV. 283 
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264, ili. 141, iv. 155, v. | Race of Portland, iv. 218 

280 4 Ridley, iv. 236 
Percy's Croſs, i. 287 Ragland Caſtle, iv. 247 
Perſhore, iv. 239 Reſformal Caſtle, iv. 271 
Petersfield, iv. 300 . | Ranelagh, iv. 22 
Pevere!l Point, iv. 23x _. ding Abbey, iii. 10 
Picts“ Wall, i. 238 Reve-poll, a curious relic of 
Pierce Bridge, i i. 296 Saxon antiquity, iv. 284 
Pigg's Folly, i. 14 Richmond, Surry, ili. 2, iv. 
Pillar. near Brougham, ii. 660 

251 Richmond Yorkſhire, i. 296, 
— — in the New Foreſt, Ui, 118 

commemorating the death Ridale Vale, ii. 278 

of William Rufus, v. 75 | Ridgehill, iii. g12 
Pile Houſe, iv. 304 | Ridgeway Hill, iv. 282 
Ringwood, v. g 
Ripley, i il. 347 
Ripon, li. 347 


Dock, iv. 26g 
Polgonth Tin Mine, iv. 266 


Robin Hood's Village, i i. 11 
Robin Leith's Hole, i. 9 

| Rochdale, i. 202 5 
Rock of Reeſton, iii. 268 


Poole's Hole, i ii. 342, iii · 97 
Popham Beacons, iv. 312 
Portland Ille, iv, 280 
Portſdown Hill, v. 22 


Portſmouth Town and Dock} of, her reſidence, iv. 222 
Tard, ay, 296' Rollrich Stones, i iv. 238 
Poulton, v 4 18 |Romaldkirk, ii. 299 
Preſton, i. 101, iii. 247» iv. Rookby Hall, ii. 302 
162 Roſs, Herefordſhire, v. 140 
Prior Park, Bi. 15 | Rothbury, i. 287 _ * 
Priory of St.;Denis, v, 10 | Round Table of King 4 
Proſpect, ſingular, near Tideſ- thur, v. 4. 
well, iv. 112 Roy Crols, ii. 242 . 
from Roſs church- | Rudgley, iii. 289 
yard, iv. 246 Rufford, ii. 354 + 


Rumſey, iii. 42, V+ 1 
Runnemede, iii. g P 


from Portdown 
Hill, iv. 299 


Puttenham, i we 904. | 5 Rydale WO Vs 263 = 
Quarenden, iv; aa St. Alban's, i. 3 7. 10.30 
Queen's Croſs, iii. 347 St. Auflle, iv, 68 

' ! R 8 St. Bride's, i Ul. 297 
Raby Caſtle, iii. 120 ⸗ St. 9 ii. 2835 
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| Rippon, iii. 115 it > + 


Rockingham, Marchioneſe 
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| Sainthorpe, i iii. 120 


Salford, iv. 238 


Sands between Laneafler and 
Ulverſton, paſſage acroſs, | 


Sekindon, iii. 292 
Selborn, iv. 300 
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Smedle 's ſhop of ſpar and 


St. Catharine's Chapel, near 
"Guildford, iv. 395 


St. James's Park, iv iv. 7 

St. Kilda's Church, i. 11 
St. Leonard's Abbey, v. 13, 
St, Martin's Bath, ii. 336 
St. Paul's Cathedral, iv. £1 
St. Robert's Cave, ii. 347 
St. Vincent's Rocks, iv. 254 


Saliſbury, i ii. 39, v. 81 
Plain, v. 83 / 
Saltram, iv. 263 

Sandon Church, iii. 278 


v. | 
cons, Old and New, v. 82 


Scale Force Waterfal, v. 276 
i. 9, iii. 112 
— Lord, his ſeat near 
Derby, i ii. 92 
Sedborough, v. 228 
Sedgemore, iv. 257 


OY 


e, v. 22 
Shafteſbury, | mn. 27 
Shardeloes, i iv. 222 
Shefheld, 1 ii. 345, iii. 109, v 


274 
Shenftone”s Walks, 
ſowes) 1ij. $7, v. 202 
Shiverin Mountain 5 2 

Mam Tor 
Shotover Hill, iv. 2327 
Shrewſbury, v. 273 
Shugborough, iii. 280 
Silverdale Nab, v. 245 


Skiddaw chend, u. 275, 
Swimming Stone, aecoynt of | 


iv. 155 . 
Skipton, i. 299, v. 227 


Skipton Calle, ii. 331 


ks, (the Lea- 
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trifactions, v. 221 


Smelting Houſes of Meſſrs. 


Fox and Co, iv. 267 


Solway Moſs, ons of, i, 


114 


Somerton, i iii. 28 


Southam, iv. 250 


Southampton, i Ul, 43, iv. 289, 


v. 6 
Southwick, iv. 299 
Spalding, i. 7 
Speedwell Mines, wonderful 


account of, v. 229 
Stafford, in. 282 Ty nf 


Staffordſhire e ni. | 


100 
Standiſh, i, 100 | 
Stannington Bridge, i. 14 


Stibbert, General, his ſeat 


near Southampton, v. 10 
Stockton, i. 12 
Stoke Charity, iv. 313 
Stoke Edith, iv. 242 
Stone, iii. 277 
Stone field, iti, 276 
Stonehenge, iii. 35, v. 84 
Stonor Hill, iv. 300 
Stoney Stratford, ili. 90g 
Stony Middleton, ii. 335 
Story Cave, v. 241 - 
Stourton Park, iii. 32 
Stowe, ii. 308, iv. 224 
Stratford upon Avon, iv. 99, 

142 


£ Stroud, iii. 71 | 
 Studley- Park, ii. 348, iii. 


' | Sudely Caſtle, iv. 2 50 


Sutton, iv. 101, 147 
Swartzmoor Hall, i. 104 


the, iv. 270 
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Tofu Field, i. 296. 
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Vale of Red Horſe, ii. 313 | Wellington, iv, 2g9 
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T. Valley of Matlock Rath, v. | 
Tamworth, i iii. 298 220 
. ti. —-— along the banks of the 
Tarvin, ui, * Luve, v. 243 ; 
Taunton, i lv. 25 8 Vauxhall, w. 17 | 
Taviſtock, iv. 37a | Venit n, iv. 276 | ay 
Tees, cel cb 


rated Fall of, iii. | Verulamiuw, ii. 90 


Via Gellia, v. 2 

View from a ric ge over r the 
Trent, at Heywood, We 
279 

— from a bill i in the vici- 

'] oviyot Keſwiek, v. 276 


119 


Tetbury. ii. 6 
Tewkſbury, iii. 73 
Theobalds, iii. 32g 
Thirl-water, iv. 154 


o 
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Thoreſby, ii. 358 _ — of Keſwick Vale, Lake 
Thornbory, 1 in. 6a, iv, 253 of Derwent water, Kc. w. 
Thorne; 111.413 [134 

Thornton Force. (or CI — from Stoke: Hill, bv. 


u. 242 259 F 
Three-brother Tree, ki. 251 — rom Halldown Hil, iv. 
Tideſwell, iv. 123 14262 

Tintern Abbey, iv. 248 
Tiflington Hall, v. 219 
Iixal, iii. 281 | 


| W. | 
| Wakefield; i, 245, v. 284 : a 
Wall, iii. 291 | | 
Waltham Church, Abbey 
and Cross, ji. 323 
Wanſtead Houſe, iv. wo 


Wardiow, iv. 128 
Tuſmore, iv. 226 | Wardour Calle, iW. aa 


. 8 Warkup Hall, bi, vg ts «+ + 
Tynte, Lady, her ſeat. and Warming Stcne, a of _ 


Troy, Kouſc, iv-247 


pak, iv. 258 |. the, w. 20 ang 
Tyringham, 1 iy 38 | Warminſter, ili. 36 1 

| * | Warrington, i. 99 * * 

Ugbrook, iv. 2 Warthwick Church, 1 112 


Ullswaier Lake, ii, 266, ii. | Warwick, ii. 3 115: 


143, w. 155, v. 279 Wat ch-tower an a hill, near 
Ulverſton, i. 10g, v. 247 Penrith, iv. x56 
Upper Winchenden, iv. 224| Watling Sereet, v. 919 


Upton, iii. 77 Werwley Abbey, iv. goz - 
Uxbridge, iv. 221 Weathercote, y. 240 
V. 


Wedon in the enn, 11. 0 
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Welbeck, ii. 3 $3, iii. 250 - 
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Wendover, iv. 223 


WentworthCaſtle and Houſe, 


ii. 344» 352» mu. 1 $0, v. 
234 
Weltminſter Abbey, iv. 55 
—— Bridge, iv. 5 
- Hall, iv. a5 
Wetheral Priory, i. 123. 


Wetherell Celle, ii. 192 


Weymouth, iv. 279 
Whetton, ii. 331 
Whinfield Chace, ii, 2 5 
Whitby, i. 10 


Whitchurch, iii. 47 


White-h art Tree, ii. 257 


. Whitehaven, i. 111, ii. 284 


White-leaf Croſs, ii. $05 


3 White Pariſh Hill, V. 18 


Whitley, i. 80 
Whittlebury Foreſt, i iii. 305 
Wichnor, iii. 286 


Wibbunbury, iii. 272 


Wigan, i. 200 


Wigton, ii. 288 


Willowbridge Wells, iii. 275 
Wilton Caſtle, iv. 246 
Wilton Houſe, iii. 40 
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Winch ae, ii. 298 
Wracheſter, ni. 453 ve 306, 
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Windermere Lake, ii. 380, 
iti. 146, iv. 163, v. 255 

Wind ſor, iii. 4, iv. g6 

Winwick. i. 100 

Witham, i iw. 237 


Woburn, ii. 357, iii. 151, 


319 
Wollaton Hall, ii. 353 
Wolſingham, ii. 297 
Woods, Lord Bathurſt's 
near Cirenceſter, ili. 67 
Wooler, i. 287 
Woodflock, iv, 226 
Woothin, iv, 224 
Worceſter, iii. 1 iv. 44 
—— Houſe, iii. 323 
Workington, i. 171 
Workſop Manor, ii. 3 SH tit, 
150 
Worſley, i iii. 148 
Wrelit, iii. 3 
Wrexham, v. 177 
Written Mountain, ii. 293 
38 Abbey, ii. 31g 
beautiful vr ublime 


of, between Roſs. 


and hepſtow, tit. 215. 
v. 140. 


Winz ader 5 — . delightfu} and noble 


ſcenery of, between Builth 
+ and the Hay, v. 174 
Wykehem, Vs 21 
Y. 
Yeovil, „iin 27 
York, iii. uo - 
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Arbroath3 fee Aberbro- 


Fries, iv. 1 
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BERBROTHICK, ii.| Beneviſh Mountain, i. 29 


10, 245 Bcn Lomond, i, 84, iv. 166 

Aberdeen, i. 30. EN ii, 13, Benmor Mountain, i. 36 

iv. 183 Ben-y-bourd Hill, i. 47 
Abernethy, i. 257 Ben-y-glo Mountain, i i. 45 
Aboyne atle, l, 50 Beregonium i. 20 \ 
Alloa, i. 272 Bhuachallle, If - of, i. 171 
Annan, i. 120 $4" 44 Mountain, 
Anoch, we VE, Yoo 
Antoninus Wall, i. 89, 136, Bicnam Wood, i. 34 

275 Black Caſtle, i. 228 


— Mountains, i i. 80 
'Blackneſs Caſtle, i. 271 
Blair, i. 44 

—— . 161 
] y Bay, i 1. 203 

Beta, the Paſs of, i. 48 
Boniton, Fall of, i. 130 
Borrowſtounneſs, i. 90 
Borthwick Calle, f i. 280 
Bothwell Caſtle, i iv. 160 
Brae-mar, i. 46 

Braidwood, Mr. his academy 

for the deaf and dumb, i. 


2 ü. 177 


raythay, i. 106 25 
Brechin, i. 223 


Broxmouth, 1. 20 

Brunt Iſland, i268 

'Bris-mhawl Hill, i. 2806 

Buchaneſs, i, 54 

* of Buchan, i. 544 ils 
I 

Bute, Iſle of, i 8 133 


\ 
Fre =" i. 240 


Argyle, Duke of, his caſtle 
at Inverary, iv. 170 | 
midel, ii. 51 
rch, remarkable, near Lord 
Hopetoun's ſeat, at Dum- 


1 Iſle ot 1. 137 
Arthur's Oven, i. 89, 274 
Allyat, miſerable ſtate ob, 3 i. 

190, 191 
Athol Houſe, 1. 229 * 
Atun Headland, ii. 159 JB 
Auchinleck, ii. 175 8 
Auchnaſheals, ii. 42 
Auchtererder, i Ive 190 

B. 

Ballinagouin, i i. 66 
Bamff, I. 53, ii. 20. iv. 181 
Bannockbourne, i. 88, iv. 


192 
Baſs, Iſle of, i 1. 21 
Belmont, i. 233 Caerlaveroc, Iſle of, i. 123 


D d hs Cairas, 


" * . 7 *% 
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| Calder, or Cawdor Caftle, i. 


, 1 1. 57 
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Cairns, large and numerous. Cory Lin. Falls of the Clyde 
in the diſtri of Cullen, at, i. 130 


and on Co: — Hill, i. 57 | Corfterphine Church, i. 277 
Caithneſs, i Cowpar, ii. 3 
Crag of Aliſa, i. 1 
Craigmillar Caſtle, 1. a8 
Cambus Kenneth, i. 273 C:aigten Caltle, i. 38 
Campb:ltawn, . 144 Crammond, i. 476 
Camp near Corme ic, occu-] C:omartic Bay, i. 66 

Ay by Agricola, i. 238 | Cruickſtone file, is, 36s 

Canna, Iſle of, 1. 172, ti. 135] Cu len, i. 57, iv. 180 
Carberry H. Th i. 22 Cehodae Moor, i. 64 
Cariatachan, ii. 57 | Culroſs, i. 272 
Carron Tron Works, i. 89, D. 
ii. 141, iv. 192 Dalkeith, i. 28 
Ca'ſ\: of Gowrie, i. 242 Dalmally, i iv. 171 | 
Caſtic of the Eail of Braedal-|.Dailmore Foreſt, 1. 46 

bane, at Loch Awe, iv.] Dalric Plein, i. 214 

I ͤbarſe Church, i. 260 

' Dauimal'y, iu. 134 1 7 
Denoon Caſtle „165 : 
Devil's Cauldron, 1. 134 
Dingwa'l. i. 65 
Do, glas Dale, i. 229, iv. 158 
--| Drumlanrig, i. 126 | 
| Dryburgh Abbey and Con- 
| vent, 4, 283 
Duff Houſe, i. 56, i iv. 184 
Dumfries, i, 124, iv. 157. 
Dunbar, i. 20 
Dunbarton, i- 35, iii. 155 
iv. 164 | 
Dun Buy, ii, 18 
Dundee, 1. 243 
Dunfermline, i. 270 


62, ii. 24 


f 


— Campbell, i. 31, iv. 
190 

—— Drummond, i. 239, iv. 
188 


—— Menzies, i i. 221 
— rquhas!, i. 75 ; 
Cataract on the Bruer, i. 230 
Caurzil Ditch, i. 8 
Cauldron Linn, Fall of the 
Devan, i. go, iv. 191 
Cha elherault, i. 87 
Crichton Caſtle, i. 279 
Clackmannatz i. 272 


Clatter- hun Fortrels, i. 251 Dunibriſſel, i, 269 

Cot Ille, ii. 189 ' Dunkeld, i. 35, 231, iii. 134 
Colonſay, Iſle of, i. 157 Dun-mac-Sniochain, i i. 20 
Connel, i. 20 


Dunnoter Caſlle, i. 250, iv. 


Convent 7 Coldingham 184 


Moor, i. 19 Dunolly Caſtle, iv. 272 | 
Convent of Inch Hail, i. 82 | Dunrebin Caſtle, i, 67 
Cory-vrekan, Gulph of, i.] Dunſinace Hill, i. 256 


20 Dunſt. Hage Caſtle. i. 204 


. Dun» 
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- Dunvegan, i. 182, ii. 72 
Durnoch, i. 67 


Dupplin, i. 31, iv. 189 
1. 267 


Eaſt Lothian, is 19 


Edinburgh, i. 23, ii. 176, 
zii. vas, iw. 194 

Egg Iſle, it. 187 

Elgin, i. $9y U. 22, iv. 179 

Ellon, i IV. 1 133 

Euſdale, i 1. 209 

Eyetown, i. 2 

FaQory for ſewing thread, 
iv. 182 

Falkirk, i. 88, 275 

Falkland, i. 259 

Falls of the Cly —— iv. 159 

—— of the Tumel, i. * 

Fall of Fiers, ii. 33 | 

—— of Fo iv. 176 

Faſkally, 1. 45, 229 

Fairy-haunt, i. 244 a 

Finlarig Caſſle, i. 17 

Finlater, Earl of, * houſe, 

Ji. 66 

Fleurs, iv. 205 

Floating Iſland, i. a1 

THR 1. 69, ii. 24, iv. 
1 

Foreſt of Dalmer, i. 46 

Forfar, i. 2.54 

Fort Auguſtus, i. 76, il. 34, 
Iv. 175 
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| HISTORICAL "ACCOUNT * 
of the moſt celebrated / 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, and DisCovERIEs, | 


From the rw of Corvnnvus tothe Preſetu Cots 
* IN TWENTY VOLUMES. A 


"the back — 2 . 2 10 0 


be and lettered dino. 3 © 0 


—— elegantly bound and gil ( 3 109 © 


N. B. The Reviewers ſpeak of this work in the fol- 


lowing terme of approbation. 
This ig laborious, and at che fame time, very uſe- 
ful undertaking: the ſubſtance, and, indeed, the moſt intereſt- 


I ing parts of the mol populae books of trayes are here 


. to the reader in an agreeable ſt le, and convenient 
It commences with the voya nook 


turers from the time of Columbus, — 115 continued to the 


ſent period; ſo that a compendium may here be found, all 


that adults would examine from curioũty; or that is neceſſary 


© - for tudents, for the purpoſe of information or amuſement, No- 
& - thing ſeems omitted, that, on a general view, we expected to 


find ; and the whole forms a ſoccinct, but ſatisfactory compil- 


4 25 which it wit 7 1 care and deliberation, us are 
= to recommend ut /c ce or referee. 8 
| * Britiſh Critic, Feb, 2798. 


= It has appeared to vs that the beſt method of preſenting 
a view of this work to our readers, was of making a few ex- 


tracts from Dr, Mavor's own Advertiſements, which we have 


accordingly: done. It will ſcarcely be expeRted that we ſhould 


& have fo ——— peruſed theſe twenty volumes, as to appre- 
>  ciate exactly their merits, hut, in * 1 we think they ace - 
cord with Dr. M's own remarks. - Some defects will no doubt 
þ - occaſionally offer themſelves to the eve of the attentive reader: 
& but, on ww whole, we eſteem, it a ſeeſeriadls, acceptable, and de- 
ful performance, particularly adapted for the ailiſtznce and in- 
formation of Vouth; 9 by no means confined to the juve- 
© venile claſs ;. fince perſons of every age may conſult and peruſe 
t to great abyantage and entertainment“. 
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